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Chapter 1 


Hinduism 


Krishna 


Devaki, Mother of Krishna 


Hindu [Leaching Stories 


From Old Deccan Days, By Mary Frere, [1868], OR, HINDOO FAIRY 
LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA, Collected From Oral 
Tradition, With an Introduction and Notes by Sir Bartle Frere, 
Illustrated by C.F. Frere, London, J. Murray, [1868] 


I 
PUNCHKIN. 


ONCE upon a time there was a Rajali who had seven beautiful 
daughters. They were all good girls; but the youngest, named 
Balna, was more clever than the rest. The Rajah's wife died when 
they were quite little children, so these seven poor Princesses 
were left with no mother to take care of them. 
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The Rajah's daughters took it by turns to cook their father's 
dinner every day, whilst he was absent deliberating with his 
Ministers on the affairs of the nation. 


About this time the Prudhan died, leaving a widow and one 
daughter; and every day, every day, when the seven Princesses 
were preparing their father's dinner, the Prudhan's widow and 
daughter would come and beg for a little fire from the hearth. 
Then Balna used to say to her sisters, ‘Send that woman away; 
send her away. Let her get the fire at her own house. What does 
she want with ours? If we allow her to come here we shall suffer 
for it some day.' But the other sisters would answer, 'Be quiet 
Balna; why must you always be quarrelling with this poor 
woman? Let her take some fire if she likes.' Then the Prudhan's 
widow used to go to the hearth and take a few sticks from it and 
whilst no one was looking, she would quickly throw some mud 
into the midst of the dishes which were being prepared of the 
Rajah's dinner. 


Now the Rajah was very fond of his daughters. Ever since their 
mother's death they had cooked his dinner with their own 
hands, in order to avoid the danger of his being poisoned by his 
enemies. So, when he found the mud mixed up with his dinner, 
he thought it must arise from their carelessness, as it appeared 
improbable that any one should have put mud there on purpose; 
but being very kind he did not like to reprove them for it, 
although this spoiling of the Currie was repeated many 
successive days. 


At last, one day, he determined to hide, and watch his daughters 
cooking, and see how it all happened; so he went into the next 
room, and watched them through a hole in the wall. 


There he saw his seven daughters carefully washing the rice and 
preparing the Currie, and as each dish was completed they put it 
by the fire ready to be cooked. Next he noticed the Prudhan's 
widow come to the door, and beg for a few sticks from the fire to 
cook her dinner with. Balna turned to her angrily and said, 'Why 
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don't you keep fuel in your own house, and not come here every 
day and take ours?--Sisters, don't give this woman any more 
wood; let her buy it for herself.' 


Then the eldest sister answered, 'Balna, let the poor woman take 
the wood and the fire; she does us no harm.' But Balm replied, 'If 
you let her come here so often, may be she will do some harm, 
and make us sorry for it some day. 


The Rajah then saw the Prudhan's widow go to the place where 
all his dinner was nicely prepared, and, as she took the wood, 
she threw a little mud into each of the dishes. 


At this he was very angry, and sent to have the woman seized 
and brought before him. But when the widow came, she told 
him she had played this trick because she wanted to gain an 
audience with him; and she spoke so cleverly, and pleased him 
so well with her cunning words, that instead of punishing her, 
the Rajah married her, and made her his Ranee, and she and her 
daughter came to live in the palace. 


Now the new Ranee hated the seven poor Princesses, and 
wanted to get them, if possible, out of the way, in order that her 
daughter might have all their riches, and live in the palace as 
Princess in their place; and instead of being grateful to them for 
their kindness to her she did all she could to make them 
miserable. She gave them nothing but bread to eat, and very 
little of that, and very little water to drink; so these seven poor 
little Princesses, who had been accustomed to have everything 
comfortable about them, and good food and good clothes all 
their lives long, were very miserable and unhappy; and they 
used to go out every day and sit by their dead mother's tomb 
and cry--and say--'Oh mother, mother! cannot you see your poor 
children, how unhappy we are, and how we are starved by our 
cruel stepmother?' 


One day, whilst they were thus sobbing and crying, lo and 
behold! a beautiful pomelo tree grew up out of the grave, 
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covered with fresh ripe pomeloes, and the children satisfied their 
hunger by eating some of the fruit, and every day after this, 
instead of trying to eat the bad dinner their stepmother provided 
for them, they used to go out to their mother's grave and eat the 
pomeloes which grew there on the beautiful tree. 


Then the Ranee said to her daughter, 'I cannot tell how it is, 
every day those seven girls say they don't want any dinner, and 
won't eat any; and yet they never grow thin nor look ill; they 
look better than you do. I cannot tell how it is'--and she bade her 
watch the seven Princesses, and see if any one gave them 
anything to eat. 


So next day when the Princesses went to their mother's grave, 
and were eating the beautiful pomeloes, the Prudhan's daughter 
followed them, and saw them gathering the fruit. 


Then Balna said to her sisters, 'Do you not see that girl watching 
us? Let us drive her away, or hide the pomeloes, else she will go 
and tell her mother all about it, and that will be very bad for us.' 


But the other sisters said, 'Oh no, do not be unkind, Balna. The 
girl would never be so cruel as to tell her mother. Let us rather 
invite her to come and have some of the fruit,'--and, calling her 
to them, they gave her one of the pomeloes. 


No sooner had she eaten it, however, than the Prudhan's 
daughter went home and said to her mother, 'I do not wonder 
the seven Princesses will not eat the dinner you prepare for 
them, for by their mother's grave there grows a beautiful pomelo 
tree, and they go there every day and eat the pomeloes. I ate one, 
and it was the nicest I have ever tasted.' 


The cruel Ranee was much vexed at hearing this, and all next 
day she stayed in her room, and told the Rajah that she had a 
very bad headache. The Rajah was deeply grieved, and said to 
his wife, 'What can I do for you?' She answered, 'There is only 
one thing that will make my headache well. By your dead wife's 
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tomb there grows a fine pomelo tree; you must bring that here, 
and boil it, root and branch, and put a little of the water in which 
it has been boiled on my forehead, and that will cure my 
headache.' So the Rajah sent his servants, and had the beautiful 
pomelo tree pulled up by the roots, and did as the Ranee 
desired; and when some of the water in which it had been boiled 
was put on her forehead, she said her headache was gone and 
she felt quite well. 


Next day, when the seven Princesses went as usual to the grave 
of their mother, the pomelo tree had disappeared. Then they all 
began to cry very bitterly. 


Now there was by the Ranee's tomb a small tank, and, as they 
were crying, they saw that the tank was filled with a rich cream- 
like substance, which quickly hardened into a thick white cake. 
At seeing this all the Princesses were very glad, and they ate 
some of the cake, and liked it; and next day the same thing 
happened, and so it went on for many days. Every morning the 
Princesses went to their mother's grave, and found the little tank 
filled with the nourishing cream-like cake. Then the cruel step- 
mother said to her daughter,--' I cannot tell how it is, I have had 
the pomelo tree which used to grow by the Ranee's grave 
destroyed, and yet the Princesses grow no thinner, nor look 
more sad, though they never eat the dinner I give them. I cannot 
tell how it is!' 


And her daughter said, 'I will watch." 


Next day while the Princesses were eating the cream cake, who 
should come by but their stepmother's daughter! Balna saw her 
first, and said, 'See, sisters, there comes that girl again. Let us sit 
round the edge of the tank and not allow her to see it, for if we 
give her some of our cake, she will go and tell her mother; and 
that will be very unfortunate for us.' 


The other sisters, however, thought Balna unnecessarily 
suspicious, and instead of following her advice, they gave the 
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Prudhan's daughter some of the cake, and she went home and 
told her mother all about it. 


The Ranee, on hearing how well the Princesses fared, was 
exceedingly angry, and sent her servants to pull down the dead 
Ranee's tomb, and fill the little tank with the ruins. And not 
content with this, she next day pretended to be very, very ill--in 
fact, at the point of death,--and when the Rajah was much 
grieved, and asked her whether it was in his power to procure 
her any remedy, she said to him, 'Only one thing can save my 
life, but I know you will not do it.' He replied, 'Yes, whatever it 
is, I will do it.' She then said, 'To save my life, you must kill the 
seven daughters of your first wife, and put some of their blood 
on my forehead and on the palms of my hands, and their death 
will be my life.' At these words the Rajah was very sorrowful; 
but because he feared to break his word, he went out with a 
heavy heart to find his daughters. 


He found them crying by the ruins of their mother's grave. 


Then, feeling he could not kill them, the Rajah spoke kindly to 
them, and told them to come out into the jungle with him; and 
there he made a fire and cooked some rice, and gave it to them. 
But in the afternoon, it being very hot, the seven Princesses all 
fell asleep, and when he saw they were fast asleep, the Rajah, 
their father, stole away and left them (for he feared his wife), 
saying to himself, 'It is better my poor daughters should die 
here, than be killed by their stepmother.' 


He then shot a deer, and, returning home, put some of its blood 
on the forehead and hands of the Ranee, and she thought then 
that he had really killed the Princesses, and said she felt quite 
well. 


Meantime the seven Princesses awoke, and when they found 
themselves all alone in the thick jungle they were much 
frightened, and began to call out as loud as they could, in hopes 
of making their father hear; but he was by that time far away, 
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and would not have been able to hear them even had their voices 
been as loud as thunder. 


It so happened that this very day the seven young Sons of a 
neighboring Rajah chanced to be hunting in that same jungle, 
and as they were returning home, after the day's sport was over, 
the youngest Prince said to his brothers, 'Stop, I think I hear 
some one crying and calling out. Do you not hear voices? Let us 
go in the direction of the sound, and find out what it is.' 


So the seven Princes rode through the wood until they came to 
the place where the seven Princesses sat crying and wringing 
their hands. At the sight of them the young Princes were very 
much astonished, and still more so on learning their story: and 
they settled that each should take one of these poor forlorn 
ladies home with him, and marry her. 


So the first and eldest Prince took the eldest Princess home with 
him, and married her; 


And the second took the second; 
And the third took the third; 
And the fourth took the fourth; 
And the fifth took the fifth; 

And the sixth took the sixth; 


And the seventh, and handsomest of all, took the beautiful 
Balna. 


And when they got to their own land, there was great rejoicing 
throughout the kingdom, at the marriage of the seven young 
Princes to seven such beautiful Princesses. 
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About a year after this Balna had a little son, and his uncles and 
aunts were so fond of the boy that it was as if he had seven 
fathers and seven mothers. None of the other Princes and 
Princesses had any children, so the son of the seventh Prince and 
Balna was acknowledged their heir by all the rest. 


They had thus lived very happily for some time, when one fine 
day the seventh Prince (Balna's husband) said he would go out 
hunting, and away he went; and they waited long for him, but 
he never came back. 


Then his six brothers said they would go and see what had 
become of him; and they went away, but they also did not 
return. 


And the seven Princesses grieved very much, for they feared 
that their kind husbands must have been killed. 


One day, not long after this happened, as Balna was rocking her 
baby's cradle, and whilst her sisters were working in the room 
below, there came to the palace-door a man in a long black dress, 
who said that he was a Fakeer, and came to beg. The servants 
said to him, 'You cannot go into the palace--the Rajah's sons have 
all gone away; we think they must be dead, and their widows 
cannot be interrupted by your begging.' But he said, 'I am a holy 
man, you must let me in.' Then the stupid servants let him walk 
through the palace, but they did not know that this was no 
Fakeer, but a wicked Magician named Punchkin. 


Punchkin Fakeer wandered through the palace, and saw many 
beautiful things there, till at last he reached the room where 
Balna sat singing beside her little boy's cradle. The Magician 
thought her more beautiful than all the other beautiful things he 
had seen, insomuch, that he asked her to go home with him and 
to marry him. But she said, 'My husband, I fear, is dead, but my 
little boy is still quite young; I will stay here and teach him to 
grow up a clever man, and when he is grown up he shall go out 
into the world, and try and learn tidings of his father. Heaven 
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forbid that I should ever leave him, or marry you!' At these 
words the Magician was very angry, and turned her into a little 
black dog, and led her away, saying, ‘Since you will not come 
with me of your own free will, I will make you.' So the poor 
Princess was dragged away, without any power of effecting an 
escape, or of letting her sisters know what had become of her. As 
Punchkin passed through the palace-gate the servants said to 
him, 'Where did you get that pretty little dog?' And he 
answered, 'One of the Princesses gave it to me as a present.’ At 
hearing which they let him go without further questioning. 


Soon after this, the six elder Princesses heard the little baby, their 
nephew, begin to cry, and when they went upstairs they were 
much surprised to find him all alone, and Balna nowhere to be 
seen. Then they questioned the servants, and when they heard of 
the Fakeer and the little black dog, they guessed what had 
happened, and sent in every direction seeking them, but neither 
the Fakeer nor the dog was to be found. What could six poor 
women do? They gave up all hopes of ever seeing their kind 
husbands, and their sister, and her husband, again, and devoted 
themselves thenceforward to teaching and taking care of their 
little nephew. 


Thus time went on, till Balna's son was fourteen years old. Then, 
one day, his aunts told him the history of the family; and no 
sooner did he hear it, than he was seized with a great desire to 
go in search of his father and mother and uncles, and if he could 
find them alive to bring them home again. His aunts, on learning 
his determination, were much alarmed, and tried to dissuade 
him, saying, 'We have lost our husbands, and our sister, and her 
husband, and you are now our sole hope; if you go away, what 
shall we do?' But he replied, 'I pray you not to be discouraged; I 
will return soon, and if it is possible bring my father and mother 
and uncles with me.' So he set out on his travels; but for some 
months he could learn nothing to help him in his search. 


At last, after he had journeyed many hundreds of weary miles, 
and become almost hopeless of ever hearing anything further of 
his parents, he one day came to a country that seemed full of 
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stones, and rocks, and trees, and there he saw a large palace, 
with a high tower, hard by which was a Malee's little house. 


As he was looking about, the Malee's wife saw him, and ran out 
of the house and said, 'My dear boy, who are you that dare 
venture to this dangerous place?' He answered, 'I am a Rajah's 
son, and I come in search of my father, and my uncles, and my 
mother whom a wicked enchanter bewitched.' Then the Malee's 
wife said, 'This country and this palace belong to a great 
enchanter; he is all-powerful, and if any one displeases him, he 
can turn them into stones and trees. All the rocks and trees you 
see here were living people once, and the Magician turned them 
to what they now are. Some time ago a Rajah's son came here, 
and shortly afterwards came his six brothers, and they were all 
turned into stones and trees; and these are not the only 
unfortunate ones, for up in that tower lives a beautiful Princess, 
whom the Magician has kept prisoner there for twelve years, 
because she hates him and will not marry him.' 


Then the little Prince thought, 'These must be my parents and 
my uncles. I have found what I seek at last.' So he told his story 
to the Malee's wife, and begged her to help him to remain in that 
place a while and inquire further concerning tile unhappy 
people she mentioned; and she promised to befriend him, and 
advised his disguising himself lest the Magician should see him, 
and turn him likewise into stone. To this the Prince agreed. So 
the Malee's wife dressed him up in a sari, and pretended that he 
was her daughter. 


One day, not long after this, as the Magician was walking in his 
garden, he saw the little girl (as he thought) playing about, and 
asked her who she was. She told him she was the Malee's 
daughter, and the Magician said, 'You are a pretty little girl, and 
to-morrow you shall take a present of flowers from me to the 
beautiful lady who lives in the tower. 


The young Prince was much delighted at hearing this, and went 
immediately to inform the Malee's wife; after consultation with 
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whom he determined that it would be more safe for him to 
retain his disguise, and trust to the chance of a favorable 
opportunity for establishing some communication with his 
mother, if it were indeed she. 


Now it happened that at Balna's marriage her husband had 
given her a small gold ring on which her name was engraved, 
and she had put it on her little son's finger when he was a baby, 
and afterwards when he was older his aunts had had it enlarged 
for him, so that he was still able to wear it. The Malee's wife 
advised him to fasten the well-known treasure to one of the 
bouquets he presented to his mother, and trust to her 
recognizing it. This was not to be done without difficulty, as 
such a strict watch was kept over the poor Princess (for fear of 
her ever establishing communication with her friends), that 
though the supposed Malee's daughter was permitted to take 
her flowers every day, the Magician or one of his slaves was 
always in the room at the time. At last, one day, however, 
opportunity favored him, and when no one was looking, the boy 
tied the ring to a nosegay, and threw it at Balna's feet. It fell with 
a clang on the floor, and Balna, looking to see what made the 
strange sound, found the little ring tied to the flowers. On 
recognizing it, she at once believed the story her son told her of 
his long search, and begged him to advise her as to what she had 
better do; at the same time entreating him on no account to 
endanger his life by trying to rescue her. She told him that, for 
twelve long years, the Magician had kept her shut up in the 
tower because she refused to marry him, and she was so closely 
guarded that she saw no hope of release. 


Now Balna's son was a bright, clever boy, so he said, 'Do not 
fear, dear mother; the first thing to do is to discover how far the 
Magician's power extends, in order that we may be able to 
liberate my father and uncles, whom he has imprisoned in the 
form of rocks and trees. You have spoken to him angrily for 
twelve long years; now rather speak kindly. Tell him you have 
given up all hopes of again seeing the husband you have so long 
mourned; and say you are willing to marry him. Then endeavor 
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to find out what his power consists in, and whether he is 
immortal, or can be put to death.' 


Balna determined to take her son's advice, and the next day sent 
for Punchkin, and spoke to him as had been suggested. 


The Magician, greatly delighted, begged her to allow the 
wedding to take place as soon as possible. 


But she told him that before she married him he must allow her 
a little more time, in which she might make his acquaintance;-- 
and that, after being enemies so long, their friendship could but 
strengthen by degrees. 'And do tell me,' she said, 'are you quite 
immortal? Can death never touch you? And are you too great an 
enchanter ever to feel human suffering?’ 


'Why do you ask?’ said he. 


‘Because,’ she replied, 'if I am to be your wife, I would fain know 
all about you, in order, if any calamity threatens you, to 
overcome, or if possible to avert it.' 


It is true,’ he said, 'that I am not as others. Far, far away, 
hundreds of thousands of miles from this, there lies a desolate 
country covered with thick jungle. In the midst of the jungle 
grows a circle of palm trees, and in the centre of the circle stand 
six chattees full of water, piled one above another: below the 
sixth chattee is a small cage which contains a little green parrot;-- 
on the life of the parrot depends my life;---and if the parrot is 
killed I must die. It is, however,' he added, 'impossible that the 
parrot should sustain any injury, both on account of the 
inaccessibility of the country, and because, by my appointment, 
many thousand genii surround the palm trees, and kill all who 
approach the place.' 


Balna told her son what Punchkin had said; but at the same time 
implored him to give up all idea of getting the parrot. 
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The Prince, however, replied, 'Mother, unless I can get hold of 
that parrot, you, and my father, and uncles, cannot be liberated; 
be not afraid, I will shortly return. Do you, meantime, keep the 
Magician in good humor--still putting off your marriage with 
him on various pretexts; and before he finds out the cause of 
delay, I will be here.' So saying, he went away. 


Many, many weary miles did he travel, till at last he came to a 
thick jungle; and, being very tired, sat down under a tree and fell 
asleep. He was awakened by a soft rustling sound; and looking 
about him, saw a large serpent which was making its way to an 
eagle's nest built in the tree under which he lay; and in the nest 
were two young eagles. The Prince seeing the danger of the 
young birds, drew his sword, and killed the serpent; at the same 
moment a rushing sound was heard in the air, and the two old 
eagles, who had been out hunting for food for their young ones, 
returned. They quickly saw the dead serpent and the young 
Prince standing over it; and the old mother eagle said to him, 
'Dear boy, for many years all our young ones have been 
devoured by that cruel serpent: you have now saved the lives of 
our children; whenever you are in need, therefore, send to us 
and we will help you; and as for these little eagles, take them, 
and let them be your servants.' 


At this the Prince was very glad, and the two eaglets crossed 
their wings, on which he mounted; and they carried him far, far 
away over the thick jungles, until he came to the place where 
grew the circle of palm trees: in the midst of which stood the six 
chat-tees full of water. It was the middle of the day, and the heat 
was very great. All round the trees were the genii, fast asleep: 
nevertheless, there were such countless thousands of them, that 
it would have been quite impossible for any one to walk through 
their ranks to the place; down swooped the strong-winged 
eaglets--down jumped the Prince: in an instant he had 
overthrown the six chat-tees full of water, and seized the little 
green parrot, which he rolled up in his cloak; while, as he 
mounted again into the air, all the genii below awoke, and 
finding their treasure gone, set up a wild and melancholy howl. 
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Away, away flew the little eagles, till they came to their home in 
the great tree; then the Prince said to the old eagles, 'Take back 
your little ones; they have done me good service; if ever again I 
stand in need of help, I will not fail to come to you.' He then 
continued his journey on foot till he arrived once more at the 
Magician's palace; where he sat down at the door and began 
playing with the parrot. Punchkin saw him, and came to him 
quickly, and said, 'My boy, where did you get that parrot? Give 
it to me, I pray you.' But the Prince answered, 'Oh no, I cannot 
give away my parrot, it is a great pet of mine; I have had it many 
years.' Then the Magician said, 'If it is an old favorite, I can 
understand your not caring to give it away--but come, what will 
you sell it for?' 'Sir,' replied the Prince, 'I will not sell my parrot.' 


Then Punchkin got frightened, and said, 'Anything, anything; 
name what price you will, and it shall be yours.' The Prince 
answered, 'Let the seven Rajah's sons whom you turned into 
rocks and trees be instantly liberated.' 'It is done as you desire,' 
said the Magician, 'only give me my parrot.' [And with that, by a 
stroke of his wand, Balna's husband and his brothers resumed 
their natural shapes.] 'Now give me my parrot,’ repeated 
Punchkin. 'Not so fast, my master,’ rejoined the Prince: 'I must 
first beg that you will restore to life all whom you have thus 
imprisoned. 


The Magician immediately waved his wand again; and whilst he 
cried, in an imploring voice, 'Give me my parrot!' the whole 
garden became suddenly alive: where rocks, and stones, and 
trees had been before, stood Rajah's, and Punts, and Sirdars, 
and mighty men on prancing horses, and jeweled pages, and 
troops of armed attendants. 


'Give me my parrot!’ cried Punchkin. Then the boy took hold of 
the parrot, and tore off one of his wings; and as he did so the 
Magician's right arm fell off. 
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Punchkin then stretched out his left arm, crying, 'Give me my 
parrot!’ The Prince pulled off the parrot's second wing, and the 
Magician's left arm tumbled off. 


'Give me my parrot!' cried he, and fell on his knees. The Prince 
pulled off the parrot's right leg, the Magician's right leg fell off: 
the Prince pulled off the parrot's left leg, down fell the 
Magician's left. 


Nothing remained of him save the limbless body and the head; 
but still he rolled his eyes, and cried, 'Give me my parrot!' 'Take 
your parrot, then,' cried the boy, and with that he wrung the 
bird's neck, and threw it at the Magician; and, as he did so, 
Punchkin's head twisted round, and, with a fearful groan, he 
died! 


Then they let Balna out of the tower; and she, her son, and the 
seven Princes went to their own country, and lived very happily 
ever afterwards. And as to the rest of the world, every one went 
to his own house. 
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II 
A FUNNY STORY. 


ONCE upon a time there were a Rajah and Ranee who were 
much grieved because they bad no children, and the little dog in 
the palace had also no little puppies. At last the Rajah and Ranee 
bad some children, and it also happened that the pet dog in the 
palace had some little puppies; but unfortunately, the Ranee's 
two children were two little puppies! and the dog's two little 
puppies were two pretty little girls! This vexed her majesty very 
much; and sometimes when the dog had gone away to its 
dinner, the Ranee used to put the two little puppies (her 
children) into the kennel, and carry away the dog's two little 
girls to the palace. Then the poor dog grew very unhappy, and 
said, 'They never will leave my two little children alone. I must 
take them away into the jungle, or their lives will be worried out' 
So one night she took the little girls in her mouth and ran with 
them to the jungle, and there made them a home in a pretty cave 
in the rock, beside a clear stream; and every day she would go 
into the towns and carry away some nice Currie and rice to give 
her little daughters; and if she found any pretty clothes or jewels, 
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that she could bring away in her mouth, she used to take them 
also for the children. 


Now it happened some time after this, one day, when the dog 
had gone to fetch her daughters' dinner, two young Princes (a 
Rajah and his brother) came to hunt in the jungle, and they 
hunted all day and found nothing, it had been very hot, and they 
were thirsty; so they went to a tree which grew on a little piece 
of high ground, and sent their attendants to search all round for 
water; but no one could find any. At last one of the hunting dogs 
came to the foot of the tree quite muddy, and the Rajah said, 
"Look, the dog is muddy; he must have found water; follow him, 
and see where he goes.' The attendants followed the dog, and 
saw him go to the stream at the mouth of the cave where the two 
children were; and the children also saw them, and were very 
much frightened, and ran inside the cave. Then the attendants 
returned to the two Princes, and said, 'We have found clear, 
sparkling water flowing past a cave, and, what is more, within 
the cave are two of the most lovely young ladies that eye ever 
beheld, clothed in fine dresses and covered with jewels; but 
when they saw us, they were frightened and ran away.' On 
hearing this the Princes bade their servants lead them to the 
place; and when they saw the two young girls, they were quite 
charmed with them, and asked them to go to their kingdom, and 
become their wives. The maidens were frightened; but at last the 
Rajah and his brother persuaded them, and they went, and the 
Rajah married the eldest sister, and his brother married the 
youngest. 


When the dog returned, she was grieved to find her children 
gone, and for twelve long years the poor thing ran many, many 
miles to find them, but in vain. At last one day she came to the 
place where the two Princesses lived. Now it chanced that the 
eldest, the wife of the Rajah, was looking out of the window, and 
seeing the dog run down the street, she said, 'That must be my 
dear long-lost mother.' So she ran into the street as fast as 
possible, and took the tired dog in her arms, and brought her 
into her own room, and made her a nice comfortable bed on the 
floor, and bathed her feet, and was very kind to her. Then the 
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dog said to her, 'My daughter, you are good and kind, and it is a 
great joy to me to see you again; but I must not stay, I will first 
go and see your younger sister, and then return.' The Ranee 
answered, 'Do not do so, dear mother; rest here to-day, 
tomorrow I will send and let my sister know, and she too will 
come and see you.' But the poor, silly dog would not stay, but 
ran to the house of her second daughter. Now the second 
daughter was looking out of the window when the dog came to 
the door, and seeing it, she said to herself, 'That must be my 
mother. What will my husband think if he learns that this 
wretched, ugly, miserable-looking dog is my mother?’ So she 
ordered her servants to go and throw stones at it, and drive it 
away, and they did so; and one large stone hit the dog's head, 
and she ran back, very much hurt, to her eldest daughter's 
house. The Ranee saw her coming, and ran out into the Street 
and brought her in in her arms, and did all she could to make 
her well, saying, 'Ah, mother, mother! why did you ever leave 
my house?' But all her care was in vain; the poor dog died. Then 
the Ranee thought her husband might be vexed if he found a 
dead dog (an unclean animal) in the palace; so she put the body 
in a small room into which the Rajah hardly ever went, 
intending to have it reverently buried; and over it she placed a 
basket turned topsy-turvy. 


It so happened, however, that when the Rajah came to visit his 
wife, as chance would have it, he went through this very room, 
and tripping over the upturned basket, called for a light to see 
what it was. Then, lo and behold! there lay the statue of a dog, 
life-size, composed entirely of diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones, set in gold! So he called out to his wife, and said, 
'Where did you get this beautiful dog?' And when the Ranee saw 
the golden dog, she was very much frightened, and, I'm sorry to 
say, instead of telling her husband the truth, she told a story, and 
said, 'Oh, it is only a present my parents sent me. 


Now see what trouble she got into for not telling the truth. 


'Only,' said the Rajah; 'why, this is valuable enough to buy the 
whole of my kingdom. Your parents must be very rich people to 
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be able to send you such presents as this. How is it you never 
told me of them? Where do they live?' (Now she had to tell 
another story to cover the first.] She said, 'In the jungle.' He 
replied, 'I will go and see them; you must take me and show me 
where they live.' Then the Ranee thought, 'What will the Rajah 
say when he finds I have been telling him such stories? He will 
order my head to be cut off.' So she said, 'You must first give me 
a palanquin, and I will go into the jungle and tell them you are 
coming;' and said she would be back in a while, and got out, and 
ran to the ants' nest, and put her finger in the cobra's mouth. 
Now a large thorn had run, a short time before, into the cobra's 
throat, and hurt him very much; and the Ranee, by putting her 
finger into his mouth, pushed out this thorn; then the cobra, 
feeling much better, turned to her, and said, 'My dear daughter, 
you have done me a great kindness, what return can I make 
you?' The Ranee told him all her story, and begged him to bite 
her that she might die. But the cobra said, 'You did certainly very 
wrong to tell the Rajah that story; nevertheless, you have been 
very kind to me. I will help you in your difficulty. Send your 
husband here. I will provide you with a father and mother of 
whom you need not be ashamed.' So the Ranee returned joyfully 
to the palace, and invited her husband to come and see her 
parents. 


When they reached the spot near where the cobra was, what a 
wonderful sight awaited them! There, in the place which had 
before been thick jungle, stood a splendid palace, twenty-four 
miles long, and twenty-four miles broad, with gardens and trees 
and fountains all round; and the light shining from it was to be 
seen a hundred miles off. The walls were made of gold and 
precious stones, and the carpets of cloth of gold. Hundreds of 
servants, in rich dresses, stood waiting in the long, lofty rooms; 
and in the last room of all, upon golden thrones, sat a 
magnificent old Rajah and Ranee, who introduced themselves to 
the young Rajah as his father- and mother-in-law. The Rajah and 
Ranee stayed at the palace six months, and were entertained the 
whole of that time with feasting and music; and they left for 
their own home loaded with presents. Before they started, 
however, the Ranee went to her friend the cobra, and said, "You 
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have conjured up all these beautiful things to get me out of my 
difficulties, but my husband, the Rajah, has enjoyed his visit so 
much that he will certainly want to come here again. Then, if he 
returns and finds nothing at all, he will be very angry with me.' 
The friendly cobra answered, 'Do not fear. When you have gone 
twenty-four miles on your journey, look back, and see what you 
will see.' So they started; and on looking back at the end of 
twenty-four miles, saw the whole of the splendid palace in 
flames, the fire reaching up to heaven. The Rajah returned to see 
if he could help anybody to escape, or invite them in their 
distress to his court; but he found that all was burnt down--not a 
stone nor a living creature remained. 


Then he grieved much over the sad fate of his parents-in-law. 


When the party returned home, the Rajah's brother said to him, 
'Where did you get these magnificent presents?' He replied, 
'They are gifts from my father- and mother-in-law.' At this news 
the Rajab's brother went home to his wife very discontented, and 
asked her why she had never told him of her parents, and taken 
him to see them, whereby he might have received rich gifts as 
well as his brother. His wife then went to her sister, and inquired 
how she had managed to get all her beautiful new things. But 
the Ranee said, 'Go away, you wicked woman! I will not speak 
to you. You killed the poor dog, our mother.' 


But afterwards she told her all about it. 


The sister then said, 'I shall go and see the cobra, and get 
presents too.' The Ranee answered, 'You can go if you like.' 


So the sister ordered her palanquin, and told her husband she 
was going to see her parents, and prepare them for a visit from 
him. When she reached the ants' nest, she saw the cobra there, 
and she went and put her finger in his mouth, and the cobra bit 
her, and she died. 
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Il 
BRAVE SEVENTEE BAI. 


SIU RAJAH, who reigned long years ago in the country of 
Agrabrum, had an only son to whom he was passionately 
attached. The Prince, whose name was Logedas, was young and 
handsome, and had married the beautiful Princess, Parbuttee 
Bai. 


Now it came to pass that Siu Rajah's Wuzeer had a daughter 
called Seventeen Bai [the Daisy Lady] who was as fair as the 
morning. And beloved by all for her gentleness and goodness; 
and when Logedas Rajah saw her, he fell in love with her, and 
determined to marry her. But when Sui Rajah heard of this, he 
was very angry. And sent for his son, and said: 'Of all that is rich 
and costly in my kingdom I have withheld nothing from you, 
and in Parbuttee Rajah you have a wife as fair as heart could 
wish; nevertheless, if you are desirous of having a second wife, I 
freely give you leave; there are daughters of many neighboring 
kings who would be proud to become your Queen, but it is 
beneath your dignity to marry a Wuzeer's daughter; and if you 
do, my love for you shall not prevent my expelling you from the 
kingdom. 
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Logedas did not heed his father's threat, and he married 
Seventeen Bai; which the Rajah learning, ordered him 
immediately to quit the country; but yet, because he loved him 
much, be gave Logedas many elephants, camels, horses, 
palanquins, and attendants, that he might not need help on the 
journey, and that his rank might be apparent to all. 


So Logedas Rajah and his two young wives set forth on their 
travels. Before, however, they had gone very far, the Prince 
dismissed the whole of his retinue, except the elephant on which 
he himself rode, and the palanquin, carried by two men, in 
which his wives traveled. Thus, almost alone, he started through 
the jungle in search of a new home; but, being wholly ignorant of 
that part of the country, before they had gone very far they lost 
their way. The poor Princesses were reduced to a state of great 
misery; day after day they wandered on, living on roots, or wild 
berries, and the leaves of trees pounded down; and at night they 
were terrified by the cries of wild beasts in search of prey. 
Logedas Rajah became more melancholy and desponding every 
day; until, one night, maddened by the thought of his wives' sad 
condition, and unable longer to bear the sight of their distress, he 
got up, and casting aside his royal robes, twisted a coarse 
handkerchief about his head after the manner of a faker's turban, 
and throwing a long woolen cloak around him, ran away in 
disguise into the jungle. 


A little while after he had gone, the Wuzeer's daughter awoke 
and found Parbuttee Bai crying bitterly. 'Sister dear,' said she, 
'what is the matter?' 'Ah, sister, answered Parbuttee Bai, 'I am 
crying because in my dreams I thought our husband had dressed 
himself like a fakeer, and run away into the jungle; and I awoke 
and found it was all true: he has gone and left us here alone. It 
would have been better we had died, than that such an evil 
should have befallen us.' 'Do not cry,' said Seventeen Bai; 'if we 
cry, we are lost, for the palkee-bearers will think we are two 
weak women, and will run away, and leave us in the jungle, out 
of which we can never get by ourselves. Keep a cheerful mind 
and all will be well; who knows but we may yet find our 
husband? Meanwhile, I will dress myself in his clothes, and take 
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the name of Seventeen Rajah, and you shall be my wife: and the 
palkee-bearers will think it is only I that have been lost; and it 
will not seem very wonderful to them that in such a place as this 
a wild beast should have devoured me.' 


Then Parbuttee Bai smiled and said, ‘Sister, you speak well; you 
have a brave heart. I will be your little wife.' 


So Seventeen Bai dressed herself in her husband's clothes, and 
next day she mounted the elephant as he had done, and ordered 
the bearers to take up the palkee in which Parbuttee Bai was, 
and again attempt to find their way out of the jungle. The 
palkee-bearers wondered much to themselves what had become 
of Seventeen Bai, and they said to one another, 'How selfish and 
how fickle are the rich! See now our young Rajah, who married 
the Wuzeer's daughter and brought all this trouble on himself 
thereby (and in truth 'tis said she was a beautiful lady); he 
seemed to love her as his own soul; but now that she has been 
devoured by some cruel animal in this wild jungle, he appears 
scarcely to mourn her death.' 


After journeying for some days under the wise direction of the 
Wuzeer's daughter, the party found themselves getting out of 
the jungle, and at last they came to an open plain, in the middle 
of which was a large city. When the citizens saw the elephant 
coming, they ran out to see who was on it, and returning, told 
their Rajah that a very handsome Rajah, richly dressed, was 
riding towards the city, and that he brought with him his wife--a 
most lovely Princess. Whereupon the Rajah of that country sent 
to Seventeen Bai, and asked her who she was, and why she had 
come. Seventeen Bai replied, 'My name is Seventeen Rajah. My 
father was angry with me, and drove me from his kingdom; and 
I and my wife have been wandering for many days in the jungle, 
where we lost our way. 


The Rajah and all his Court thought they had never seen so 
brave and royal-looking a Prince; and the Rajah said, that if 
Seventeen Rajah would take service under him, he would give 
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him as much money as he liked. To whom the Wuzeer's 
daughter replied, 'I am not accustomed to take service under 
anybody; but you are good to us in receiving us courteously and 
offering us your protection; therefore, give me whatever post 
you please, and I will be your faithful servant.' So the Rajah gave 
Seventeen Bal a salary of £24,000 a year and a beautiful house, 
and treated her with the greatest confidence, consulting her in all 
matters of importance, and intrusting her with many State 
affairs; and from her gentleness and kindness, none felt envious 
at her good fortune, but she was beloved and honored by all; 
and thus these two Princesses lived for twelve years in that city. 
No one suspected that Seventeen Bai was not the Rajah she 
pretended to be; and she most strictly forbade Parbuttee Bai's 
making a great friend of anybody, or admitting any one to her 
confidence--for, she said, 'Who knows, then, but some day you 
may unawares reveal that I am only Seventeen Bai; and, though I 
love you as my very sister, if that were told by you, I would kill 
you with my own hands.' 


Now the king's palace was on the side of the city nearest to the 
jungle, and one night the Ranee was awakened by loud and 
piercing shrieks coming from that direction; so she woke her 
husband, and said, 'I am so frightened by that terrible noise that 
I cannot sleep. Send some one to see what is the matter.’ And the 
Rajah called all his attendants, and said, 'Go down towards the 
jungle and see what that noise is about.' But they were all afraid, 
for the night was very dark, and the noise very dreadful--and 
they said to him, 'We are afraid to go. We dare not do so by 
ourselves. Send for this young Rajah who is such a favorite of 
yours, and tell him to go. He is brave. You pay him more than 
you do us all. What is the good of your paying him so much 
unless he can be of use when he is wanted?' So they all went to 
Seventeen Bai's house, and when she heard what was the matter, 
she jumped up, and said she would go down to the jungle to see 
what the noise was. 


This noise had been made by a Rakshas, who was, standing 
under a gallows on which a thief had been hanged the day 
before. He had been trying to reach the corpse with his cruel 
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claws; but it was just too high for him, and he was howling with 
rage and disappointment. When, however, the Wuzeer's 
daughter reached the place, no Rakshas was to be seen; but, in 
his stead, a very old woman, in a wonderful glittering sari, 
sitting wringing her withered hands under the gallows-tree, and 
above--the corpse, swaying about in the night wind. 'Old 
woman,’ said Seventeen Bai, 'what is the matter?' 'Alas!' said the 
Rakshas (for it was he), 'my son hangs above on that gallows. He 
is dead, he is dead! and I am too bent with age to be able to reach 
the rope and cut his body down.' 'Poor old woman!' said 
Seventeen Bai; 'get upon my shoulders, and you will then be tall 
enough to reach your son.' So the Rakshas mounted on 
Seventeen Bai's shoulders, who held him steady by his glittering 
sari. Now, as she stood there, Seventeen Bai began to think the 
old woman was a very long time cutting the rope round the 
dead man's neck; and just at that moment the moon shone out 
from behind a cloud, and Seventeen Bai, looking up, saw that 
instead of a feeble old woman she was supporting on her 
shoulders a Rakshas, who was tearing down portions of the flesh 
and devouring it. Horror-stricken, she sprang back, and with a 
shrill scream the Rakshas fled away, leaving in her hands the 
shining sari. 


Seventeen Bai did not choose to say anything about this 
adventure to the Ranee, not wishing to alarm her; so on 
returning the palace, she merely said that the noise was made by 
an old woman whom she had found crying under the gallows. 
She the returned home, and gave the bright sari to Parbuttee Bai. 


One fine day, some time after this, two of the Rajah's little 
daughters thought they would go and see Parbuttee Bai; and it 
happened, Parbuttee Bai had on the Rakshas' sari, and was 
standing by the half-closed window-shutters looking out, when 
the Princesses arrived at her house. The little Princesses were 
quite dazzled by the golden sari, and running home said to the 
mother, 'That young Rajah's wife has the most beautiful sari we 
ever saw. It shines like the sun, and dazzles one's eyes. We ha~ 
no saris half so beautiful, and although you are Ranee you have 
none so rich as that. Why do you not get one too?’ 
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When the Ranee heard about Parbuttee Bai's sari, she was very 
eager to have one like it; and she said to the Rajah, 'Your 
servant's wife is dressed more richly than your Ranee. I hear 
Parbuttee Bai has a sari more costly than any of mine. Now, 
therefore, I beg you to get me one like hers; for I cannot rest until 
I have one equally costly.' 


Then the Rajah sent for Seventeen Bai, and said, 'Tell me where 
your wife got her beautiful golden sari; for the Rane desires to 
have one like it.' Seventeen Bai answered, 'Noble master, that 
sari came from a very far country--even the country of the 
Rakshas. It is impossible to get one like it here but if you will 
give me leave I will go and search for their country and, if I 
succeed in finding it, bring you home saris of the same kind.' 
And the Rajah was very much pleased, and ordered Seventeen 
Bai to go. So she returned to her house and bade good bye to 
Parbuttee Bai, and warned her to be discreet and cautious and 
then mounting her horse, rode away in search of the Raksha 
country. 


Seventeen Bai traveled for many days through the jungle going 
one hundred miles each day, and staying to rest every no and 
then at little villages on her road. 


At last, after having gone several hundred miles, she came one 
day to a fine city situated on the banks of a beautiful river, and 
on the city walls a proclamation was painted in large letters. 
Seven-tee Bai inquired of the people what it meant, who told her 
that it was to say the Rajah's daughter would marry any man 
who could tame a certain pony belonging to her father, which 
was very vicious. 'Has no one been able to manage it?! asked 
Seventeen Bai. 'No one,' they said. 'Many have tried, but failed 
miserably. The pony was born on the same day as the Princess. It 
is so fierce that no one can approach it; but when the Princess 
heard how wild it was, she vowed she would marry no one who 
could not tame it. Every one who likes is free to try.' Then 
Seventeen Bai said, 'Show me the pony to-morrow. I think I shall 
be able to tame it.' They answered, 'You can try if you like, but it 
is very dangerous, and you are but a youth.' She replied, 'God 
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gives his strength to the weak. I do not fear.' So she went to 
sleep, and early next morning they beat a drum all round the 
town to let every one know that another man was going to try 
and tame the Rajah's pony, and all the people flocked out of their 
houses to see the sight. The pony was in a field near the river, 
and Seventeen Bai ran up to it, as it came running towards her 
intending to trample her to death, and seized it firmly by the 
mane, so that it could neither strike her with its fore-legs nor 
kick her. The pony tried to shake her off, but Seventeen Bai 
clung firmly on, and finally jumped on its back; and when the 
pony found that it was mastered, it became quite gentle and 
tame. Then Seventeen Bal, to show how completely she had 
conquered, put spurs to the pony to make it jump the river, and 
the pony immediately sprang up in the air and right across the 
river (which was a jump of three miles), and this it did three 
times (for it was strong and agile, and had never been ridden 
before); and when all the people saw this they shouted for joy, 
and ran down to the river-bank and brought Seventeen Bai, 
riding in triumph on the pony, to see the Rajah. And the Rajah 
said, 'O best of men, and worthy of all honor, you have won my 
daughter!' So he took Seventeen Bai to the palace, and paid her 
great honor, and gave her jewels, and rich clothes, and horses 
and camels innumerable. The Princess also came to greet the 
winner of her hand. Then they said, 'To-morrow shall be the 
wedding day.' But Seventeen Bai replied, 'Great Rajah and 
beautiful Princess, I am now going on an important errand of my 
own Rajah's; let me, I pray you, first accomplish the duty on 
which I am bound, and on my way home I will come through 
this city and claim my bride.' At this they were both pleased, and 
the Rajah said, 'It is well spoken. Do not let us hinder you from 
keeping faith with your own Rajah. Go your way. We shall 
eagerly await your return, when you shall claim the Princess and 
all your possessions, and we will have such a gay wedding as 
was not since the world began.' And they went out with her to 
the borders of their land, and showed her on her way. 


So the Wuzeer's daughter traveled on in search of the Rakshas' 
country, until at last one day she came in sight of another fine 
large town. Here she rested in the house for travelers for some 
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days. Now the Rajah of this country had a very beautiful 
daughter, who was his only child, and for her he had built a 
splendid bath. It was like a little sea, and had high marble walls 
all round, with a hedge of spikes at the top of the walls--so high, 
that at a distance it looked like a great castle. The young Princess 
was very fond of it, and she vowed she would only marry a man 
who could jump across her bath on horseback. This had 
happened some years before, but no one had been able to do it, 
which grieved the Rajah and Ranee very much; for they wished 
to see their daughter happily married. And they said to her, 'We 
shall both be dead before you get a husband. What folly is this! 
to expect that any one should be able to jump over those high 
marble walls, with the spikes at the top.' The Princess only 
answered, 'Then I will never marry. It matters not; I will never 
have a husband who has not jumped those walls.' 


So the Rajah caused it to be proclaimed throughout. the land, 
that he would give his daughter in marriage, and great riches, to 
whoever could jump, on horseback, over the Princess's bath. 


All this Seventeen Bai learnt as soon as she arrived in the town, 
and she said, "To-morrow I will try and jump over the Princess's 
bath.' The country people said to her, 'You speak foolishly: it is 
quite impossible.' She replied, 'Heaven, in which I trust, will 
help me.' So next day she rose up, and saddled her horse, and 
led him in front of the palace, and there she sprang on his back, 
and, going at full gallop, leapt over the marble walls, over the 
spikes high up in the air, and down on to the ground on the 
other side of the bath; and this she did three times, which, when 
the Rajah saw, he was filled with joy, and sent for Seventeen Bai, 
and said, 'Tell me your name, brave Prince; for you are the only 
man in the world,--you have won my daughter.’ Then the 
Wuzeer's daughter replied, 'My name is Seventeen Rajah. I come 
from a far country on a mission from my Rajah to the country of 
the Rakshas; let me therefore, I pray you, first do my appointed 
work, and if I live to return, I will come through this country and 
claim my bride.' To which the Rajah consented, for he did not 
wish the Princess, his daughter, to undertake so long and 
tiresome a journey. It was therefore agreed that the Princess 
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should await Seventeen Bai's return at her father's court, and 
that Seventeen Bai herself should immediately proceed on her 
journey. 


From this place she went on for many, many days without 
adventure, and traversed a dense jungle, for her brave heart 
carried her through all difficulties. At last she arrived at another 
large city, beautifully situated by a lake, with blue hills rising 
behind it and sheltering it from the cutting winds; little gardens 
filled with pomegranates, jasmines, and other fragrant and 
lovely flowers reached down from the city to the water's edge. 


Seventeen Bai, tired with her long journey, rode up to one of the 
Malees' houses, where the hospitable inmates, seeing she was a 
stranger and weary, offered her food and shelter for the night, 
which she thankfully accepted. 


As they all sat round the fire cooking their evening meal, 
Seventeen Bai asked the Malee's wife about the place and the 
people, and what was going on in the town. 'Much excitement,' 
she replied, ‘has for a long time been caused by our Rajah's 
dream, which no one can interpret.' 'What did he dream?' asked 
Seventeen Bai. 'Ever since he was ten years old,' she replied, he 
has dreamed of a fair tree growing in a large garden. The stem of 
the tree is made of silver, the leaves are pure gold, and the fruit 
is bunches of pearls. The Rajah has inquired of all his wise men 
and seers where such a tree is to be found; but they all replied, 
"There is no such tree in the world;" wherefore he is dissatisfied 
and melancholy. Moreover, the Princess, his daughter, hearing 
of her father's dream, has determined to marry no man save the 
finder of this marvelous tree.' 'It is very odd,' said Seventeen Bai; 
and, their supper being over, she dragged her mattress outside 
the little house (as a man would have done), and, placing it in a 
sheltered nook near the lake, knelt down, as her custom was, to 
say her prayers before going to sleep. 


As she knelt there, with her eyes fixed on the dark water, she 
saw, on a sudden, a glorious shining light coming slowly 
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towards her, and discovered, in a minute or two more, that a 
very large cobra was crawling up the steps from the water's 
edge, having in his mouth an enormous diamond, the size and 
shape of an egg, that sparkled and shone like a little sun, or as if 
one of the stars had suddenly dropped out of heaven. The cobra 
laid the diamond down at the top of the steps, and crawled away 
in search of food. Presently returning, when the night was far 
spent, he picked up the diamond again, and slid down the steps 
with it into the lake. Seventeen Bai knew not what to make of 
this, but she resolved to return to the same place next night and 
watch for the cobra. 


Again she saw him bring the diamond in his mouth, and take it 
away with him after his evening meal; and again, a third night 
the same thing. Then Seventeen Bai determined to kill the cobra, 
and if possible secure the diamond. So early next morning she 
went into the Bazaar, and ordered a blacksmith to make her a 
very strong iron trap, which should catch hold of anything it 
was let down upon so firmly as to require the strength of twelve 
men to get out of it. The blacksmith did as he was ordered, and 
made a very strong trap; the lower part of it was like knives, and 
when it caught hold of anything it required the strength of 
twelve men to break through it and escape. 


Seventeen Bai had this trap hung up by a rope to a tree close to 
the lake, and all around she scattered flowers and sweet scents, 
such as cobras love; and at nightfall she herself got into the tree 
just above the trap, and waited for the cobra to come as he was 
wont. 


About twelve o'clock the cobra came up the steps from the lake 
in search of food. He had the diamond in his mouth, and, 
attracted by the sweet scents and flowers, instead of going into 
the jungle, he proceeded towards the tree in which Seventeen Bai 
was. 
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When Seventeen Bai saw him, she untied the rope and let down 
the trap upon him; but for fear he might not be quite dead, she 
waited till morning before going to get the diamond. 


As soon as the sun was up, she went to look at her prey. There 
he lay cold and dead, with the diamond, which shone like a 
mountain of light, in his mouth. Seventeen Bai took it, and, tired 
by her night of watching, thought she would bathe in the lake 
before returning to the Malee's cottage. So she ran and knelt 
down by the brink, to dip her hands and face in the cool water; 
but no sooner did she touch its surface with the diamond, than it 
rolled back in a wall on either hand, and she saw a path-way 
leading down below the lake, on each side of which were 
beautiful houses, and gardens full of flowers, red, and white, 
and blue. Seventeen Bai resolved to see whither this might lead, 
so she walked down the path until she came opposite a large 
door. She opened it, and found herself in a more lovely garden 
than she had ever seen on earth; tall trees laden with rich fruit 
grew in it, and on the boughs were bright birds singing 
melodiously, while the ground was covered with flowers, 
among which flew many gaudy butterflies. 


In the centre of the garden grew one tree more beautiful than all 
the rest: the stem was of silver, the leaves were golden, and the 
fruit was clusters of pearls. Swinging amid the branches sat a 
young girl, more fair than any earthly lady; she had a face like 
the angels which men only see in dreams; her eyes were like two 
stars, her golden hair fell in ripples to her feet; she was singing to 
herself. When she saw the stranger, she gave a little cry, and 
said, 'Ah, my lord, why do you come here?' Seventeen Bai 
answered, 'May I not come to see you, beautiful lady?' Then the 
lady said 'O sir, you are welcome; but if my father sees you here 
he will kill you. I am the great Cobra's daughter, and he made 
this garden for me to play in, and here I have played these many, 
many years all alone, for he lets me see no one, not even of our 
own subjects. I never saw any one before you. Speak, beautiful 
Prince--tell me how you came here, and who you are.' Seventeen 
Bai answered, 'I am Seventeen Rajah: have no fear--the stern 
Cobra is no more.' Then the Lady was joyful, when she heard' 
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that the Cobra who had tyrannized over her was dead, and she 
said her name was Hera Bai jungle palace to see Hera Bai, and 
said to her, 'I have a friend whom I have not seen since he 
became mad twelve years ago, and ran away into the jungle 
disguised as a Fakeer. I should like very much to find out if he is 
still alive. How can I learn?' Now Hera Bai was a very wise 
Princess, and she answered, 'Your best plan will be to provide a 
great feast for the poor, and cause it to be proclaimed in all 
lands, far and near, that you are about to give it as a thank- 
offering for the blessings God has bestowed on you. The poor 
will flock from all countries to come to it, and perhaps among 
the rest you may find your friend.' 


Seventeen Bai did as Hera Bai had advised, causing two long 
tables to be spread in the jungle, whereat hundreds of poor from 
all parts of the world were daily entertained; and every day, for 
six months, Seventeen Bai and Parbuttee Bai walked down the 
long rows of people, apparently to see how they were getting on, 
but in reality to look for Logedas Rajah; but they found him not. 


At last one day, as Seventeen Bai was going her accustomed 
round, she saw a wretched wild-looking man, black as pitch, 
with tangled hair, a thin wrinkled face, and in his hand a 
wooden bowl, such as fakeers carry about to collect broken meat 
and scraps of bread in; and, touching Parbuttee Bai, she said to 
her, 'See, Parbuttee, there is your husband.' When Parbuttee Bai 
saw this pitiful sight (for it was indeed Logedas; but so changed 
and altered that even his wives hardly recognized him) she 
began to cry. Then Seventeen Bai said, 'Do not cry; go home 
quickly. I will take care of him.' And when Parbuttee Bai was 
gone, she called one of the guards and said to him, 'Catch hold of 
that man and put him in prison.' Then Logedas Rajah said, 'Why 
do you seize me? I have done no harm to any one.' But 
Seventeen Bai ordered the guard not to heed his remonstrance's 
but to take him to prison instantly, for she did not wish the 
people around to discover how interested she was in him. So the 
guard took Logedas Rajah away to lock him up. Poor Logedas 
Rajah said to them, 'Why has this wicked Rajah had me taken 
prisoner? I have harmed no one. I have not fought, nor robbed; 
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but for twelve years I have been a wretched beggar, living on the 
bread of charity.' For he did not tell them he was a Rajah's son, 
for he knew they would only laugh at him. They replied, 'You 
must not call our Rajah wicked; it is you that are wicked, and not 
he, and doubtless he will have your head cut off.' 


When they put him in prison he begged them again to say what 
was to be done to him. 'Oh!' said they, 'you will certainly be 
hanged to-morrow morning, or perhaps, if you like it better, 
beheaded, in front of the palace.' 


Now as soon as Seventeen Bai got home, she sent for her head 
servants, and said to them, 'Go at once to the prison, and order 
the guard to give you up the Fakeer I gave into their charge, and 
bring him here in a palanquin, but see that he does not escape.' 
Then Seventeen Bai ordered them to lock up Logedas in a distant 
part of the palace, and commanded that he should be washed, 
and dressed in new clothes, and given food, and that a barber 
should be sent for, to cut his hair and trim his beard. Then 
Logedas said to his keepers, 'See how good the Rajah is to me! 
He will not surely hang me after this.' 'Oh I never fear,’ they 
answered; ‘when you are dressed up and made very smart, it 
will be a much finer sight to see you hanged than before.' Thus 
they tried to frighten the poor man. After this Seventeen Bai sent 
for all the greatest doctors in the kingdom, and said to them, 'If a 
Rajah wanders about for twelve years in the jungle, until all trace 
of his princely beauty is lost, how long will it take you to restore 
him to his original likeness?! They answered, 'With care and 
attention it may be done in six months.' 'Very well,’ said Seven- 
tee Bai, 'there is a friend of mine now in my palace of whom this 
is the case. Take him and treat him well, and at the end of six 
months I shall expect to see him restored to his original health 
and strength.' 


So Logedas was placed under the doctors' care; but all this time 
he had no idea who Seventeen Bai was, nor why he was thus~ 
treated. Every day Seventeen Bai went to see him and talk to 
him. Then he said to his keepers, 'See, good people, how kind 
this great Rajah is, coming to see me every day; he can intend for 
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me nothing but good.' To which they would answer, 'Do not be 
in a hurry; none can fathom the hearts of kings. Most probably, 
for all this delay, he will in the end have you taken and hanged.' 
Thus they amused themselves by alarming him. 


Then, some day, when Seventeen Bai had been more than 
usually kind, Logedas Rajah would say again, 'I do not fear the 
Rajah's intentions towards me. Did you not notice how very kind 
he was to-day?' And to this his keepers would reply--'Doubtless 
it is very amusing for him, but hardly so, we should think, for 
you. He will probably play with you for some time (as a cat does 
with a mouse); but in three months is the Rajah's birthday: most 
likely he is keeping you to kill you then.' And so the time wore 
on. Seventeen Bai's birthday was fixed for the day also of her 
marriage with the Rajah's daughter. For this great event 
immense preparations were made. All over the plain outside the 
city walls, tents made of cloth of gold were pitched in a great 
square, twelve miles long and twelve miles broad, for the 
accommodation of the neighboring Rajahs, and in the centre was 
a larger tent than all the rest, covered with jewels, and shining 
like a great golden temple, in which they were to assemble. 


Then Seventeen Bai said to Parbuttee Bai, 'On my birthday I will 
restore you to your husband.' But Parbuttee Bai was vexed, and 
said, 'I cannot bear the thought of him: it is such a terrible thing 
to think of our once handsome husband as none other than that 
miserable Fakeer.' 


Seventeen Bai smiled. 'In truth,' she said, 'I think you will find 
him again altered, and for the better. You cannot think what a 
change rest and care have made in him; but he does not know 
who we are, and as you value my happiness, tell no one now 
that I am not the Rajah.' ‘Indeed I will not, dearest sister,' 
answered Parbuttee Bai. 'I should in truth be loath to vex you, 
after all you have done for me; for owing to you here have we 
lived happily for twelve years like sisters, and I do not think as 
clever a woman as you was ever before born in this world.' 
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Amongst other guests invited to the wedding were Siu Rajah 
and his wife, and the Wuzeer, Seventeen Bai's father, and her 
mother. Seventeen Bai arranged thrones for them all, made of 
gold, and emeralds, and diamonds, and rubies, and ivory. And 
she ordered that in the seat of honor on her left-hand side should 
be placed the Wuzeer her father, and next to him her mother, 
and next to them Siu Rajah and his wife, and after them all the 
other Rajahs and Ranees, according to their rank; and all the 
Rajahs and Ranees wondered much that the place of honor 
should have been given to the stranger Wuzeer. Then Seventeen 
Bai took her most costly Rajah dress, and ordered that Logedas 
Rajah should be clothed in it, and escorted to the tent; and she 
took off the man's clothes which she had worn, and dressed 
herself in a sari. When she was dressed in it she looked a more 
lovely woman than she had before looked a handsome man. 
And she went to the tent leading Parbuttee Bai, while with her 
came Hera Bai and Tara Bal of more than mortal beauty, and the 
three other Princesses clothed in the most costly robes. Then, 
before all the Rajah's and Ranees, Seventeen Bai knelt down at 
Logedas Rajah's feet, and said to him, 'I am your true wife. O 
husband, have you forgotten her whom you left in the jungle 
with Parbuttee Bai twelve years ago? See here she also is; and 
behold these rich jewels, these tents of gold, these hangings of 
priceless worth, these elephants, camels, horses, attendants, and 
all this wealth. It is all yours, as I am yours; for I have collected 
all for you.' 


Then Logedas Rajah wept for joy, and Siu Rajah arose and kissed 
Seventeen Bai, and said to her, 'My noble daughter, you have 
rescued my son from misery, and done more wisely and well 
than woman ever did before. May all honor and blessing attend 
you henceforth and for ever!' 


And the assembled Rajahs and Ranees were surprised beyond 
measure, saying, 'Did any one ever hear of a woman doing so 
much!' But more than any was the good Rajah astonished, whom 
Seventeen Bai had served so well for twelve years, and whose 
daughter she was to have married that clay; when he learnt that 
she was a woman! It was then agreed by all, that Logedas Rajah 
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should on that day be newly married to his two wives, Parbuttee 
Bai and Seventeen Bai; and should also marry the six other 
beautiful Princesses--the Princess Hera Bai, the Princess Tara Bai, 
the Rajah's little daughter, and the three other Princesses; and 
that he should return with his father to his own kingdom. And 
the weddings took place amid great splendor and rejoicings 
unheard of; and of all the fine things that were seen and done on 
that day it is impossible to tell. And afterwards Logedas Rajah, 
and his eight wives, and his father and mother, and the Wuzeer 
and his wife, and all their attendants, returned to their own land, 
where they all lived very happily ever after. And so may all who 
read this story live happily too! 
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IV. 
TRUTH'S TRIUMPH. 


SEVERAL hundred years ago there was a certain Rajah who had 
twelve wives, but no children, and though he caused many 
prayers to be said, and presents made in temples far and near, 
never a son nor a daughter had he. Now this Rajah had a 
Wuzeer who was a very, very wise old man--and it came to pass 
that one day when he was traveling in a distant part of his 
kingdom, accompanied by this Wuzeer and the rest of his court, 
he came upon a large garden, and in walking round it he was 
particularly struck by a little tree which grew there. It was a 
bringal tree, not above two feet in height. It had no leaves, but on 
it grew a hundred and one bringals. The Rajah stopped to count 
them, and then turning to the Wuzeer in great astonishment 
said, 'It is to me a most unaccountable thing--that this little tree 
should have no leaves, but a hundred and one bringals growing 
on it. You are a wise man; can you guess what this means?' The 
Wuzeer replied, 'I can interpret this marvel to you, but if I do, 
you will most likely not believe me--promise therefore that if I 
tell you, you will not cause me to be killed for having told (as 
you imagine) a lie' The Rajah promised, and the Wuzeer 
continued: 'The meaning of this little bringal tree, with the 
hundred and one bringals growing on it, is this: Whoever 
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marries the daughter of the Malee in charge of this garden will 
have a hundred and one children--a hundred sons and one 
daughter.’ The Rajah said, 'Where is the maiden to be seen?' The 
Wuzeer answered, 'When a number of great people like you and 
all your court come into a little village like this, the poor people, 
and especially the children, are frightened, and run away and 
hide themselves; therefore, as long as you stay here as Rajah you 
cannot hope to see her. Your only means will be to send away 
your suite, and cause it to be announced that you have left the 
place. Then, if you walk daily in this garden you may some 
morning meet the pretty Guzra Bai, of whom I speak.' 


Upon this advice the Rajah acted; and one day, whilst walking in 
the garden, he saw the Malee's young daughter, a girl of twelve 
years old, busy gathering flowers. He went forward to accost 
her, but she, seeing that he was not one of the villagers, but a 
stranger, was shy, and ran home to her father's house. 


The Rajah followed--for he was very much struck with her grace 
and beauty--in fact he fell in love with her as soon as he saw her, 
and thought he had never seen a king's daughter half so 
charming. 


When he got to the Malee's house the door was shut; so he called 
out, 'Let me in, good Malee; I am the Rajah, and I wish to marry 
your daughter.’ The Malee only laughed, and answered, 'A 
pretty tale to tell a simple man, indeed! You a Rajah! why, the 
Rajah is miles away. You had better go home, my good fellow, 
for there's no welcome for you here!' But the Rajah continued 
calling till the Malee opened the door--who then was indeed 
surprised, seeing it was truly no other than the Rajah--and he 
asked what he could do for him. 


The Rajah said, 'I wish to marry your beautiful daughter Guzra 
Bai.' 'No, no,' said the Malee, 'this joke won't do. None of your 
Princes in disguise for me. You may think you are a great Rajah 
and I only a poor Malee, but I tell you that makes no difference 
at all. Though you were king of all the earth I would not permit 
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you to come here and amuse yourself chattering to my girl, only 
to fill her head with nonsense, and to break her heart.' 


In truth, good man, you do me wrong,' answered the Rajah 
humbly; 'I mean what I say; I wish to marry your daughter.' 


'Do not think,' retorted the Malee, 'that I'll make a fool of myself 
because I'm only a Malee, and believe what you've got to say 
because you're a great Rajah! Rajah or no Rajah is all one to me. 
If you mean what you say, if you care for my daughter and wish 
to be married to her, come and be married; but I'll have none of 
your new-fangled forms, and court ceremonies hard to be 
understood; let the girl be married here by her father's hearth, 
and under her father's roof, and let us invite to the wedding our 
old friends and acquaintance whom we 'ye known all our lives, 
and before we ever thought of you. 


The Rajah was not angry, but amused, and rather pleased than 
otherwise at the old man's frankness, and he consented to all 
that was desired. 


The village beauty, Guzra Bai, was therefore married with as 
much pomp as they could muster, but in village fashion, to the 
great Rajah, who took her home with him, followed by the tears 
and blessings of her parents and playmates. 


The twelve kings' daughters were by no means pleased at this 
addition to the number of the Ranees; and they agreed amongst 
themselves that it would be highly derogatory to their dignity to 
permit Guzra Bai to associate with them, and that the Rajah, 
their husband, had offered them an unpardonable insult in 
marrying a Malee's daughter, which was to be revenged upon 
her the very first opportunity. 


Having made this league, they tormented poor Guzra Bai so 
much, that, to save her from their persecutions, the Rajah built 
her a little house of her own, where she lived very, very happily 
for a short time. 
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At last one day he had occasion to go and visit a distant part of 
his dominions, but fearing his high-born wives might ill-use 
Guzra Bai in his absence, at parting he gave her a little golden 
bell,’ saying, 'If while I am away you are in any trouble, or any 
one should be unkind to you, ring this little bell, and wherever I 
am I shall instantly hear it, and will return to your aid.' 


No sooner had the Rajah gone, than Guzra Bai thought she 
would try the power of the bell. So she rang it. The Rajah 
instantly appeared. 'What do you want?' he said. 'Oh, nothing;' 
she replied. 'I was foolish. I hardly believed what you told me 
could be true, and thought I would try.' 'Now you will believe, I 
hope,’ he said, and went away. A second time she rang the bell. 
Again the Rajah returned. 'Oh, pardon me, husband,’ she said; ‘it 
was wrong of me not to trust you, but I scarcely thought you 
could return again from so far.' 'Never mind,' he said, 'only do 
not try the experiment again.' And again he went away. A third 
time she rang the golden bell. 'Why do you ring again, Guzra 
Bai?' asked the Rajah sternly,! It must have been a kind of 
telegraph, to go so quick,' my narrator said. as for a third time he 
returned. 'I don't know, indeed; indeed I beg your pardon,' she 
said; 'but I know not why, I felt so frightened.' 'Have any of the 
Ranees been unkind to you?' he asked. 'No. none,' she answered; 
'in fact, I have seen none of them.' 'You are a silly child,' said he, 
stroking her hair. 'Affairs of the state call me away. You must try 
and keep a good heart till my return.' And for the fourth time he 
disappeared. 


A little while after, Guzra Bai had a hundred and one children! a 
hundred boys and one girl. When the twelve Ranees heard this, 
they said to each other, 'Guzra Bai, the Malee's daughter, will 
rank higher than us; she will have great power and influence as 
mother to the heir to the Raj; let us kill these children, and tell 
our husband that she is a sorceress; then will he love her no 
longer, and his old affection for us will return.' So the twelve 
Ranees all went over to Guzra Bai's house. When Guzra Bai saw 
them coming, she feared they meant to do her some harm, so she 
seized her little golden bell, and rang, and rang, and rang--but 
no Rajah came. She had called him back so often, that he did not 
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believe she really needed his help. And thus the poor woman 
was left at the mercy of her implacable enemies. 


Now the nurse who had charge of the hundred and one babies 
was an old servant of the twelve Ranees, and moreover a very 
wicked woman, able and willing to do whatever her twelve 
wicked old mistresses ordered. So when they said to her, 'Can 
you kill these children?' she answered, 'Nothing is easier; I will 
throw them out upon the dust-heap behind the palace, where 
the rats and hawks and vultures will have left none of them 
remaining by tomorrow morning.' 'So be it,' said the Ranees. 
Then the nurse took the hundred and one little innocent 
children--the hundred little boys and the one little girl--and 
threw them behind the palace on the dust-heap, close to some 
large rat-holes; and after that, she and the twelve Ranees placed 
a very large stone in each of the babies' cradles, and said to 
Guzra Bai, 'Oh, you evil witch in disguise, do not hope any 
longer to impose by your arts on the Rajah's credulity. See, your 
children have all turned into stones. See these, your pretty 
babies! '--and with that they tumbled the hundred and one 
stones down in a great heap on the floor. Then Guzra Bai began 
to cry, for she knew it was not true; but what could one poor 
woman do against thirteen? At the Rajah's return the twelve 
Ranees accused Guzra Bai of being a witch, and the nurse 
testified that the hundred and one children she had charge of 
had turned into stones, and the RaJah believed them rather than 
Guzra Bai, and he ordered her to be imprisoned for life. 


Meanwhile a Bandicote had heard the pitiful cries of the 
children, and taking pity on them, dragged them all one by one 
into her hole, out of the way of kites and vultures. She next 
assembled all the Bandicotes from far and near, and told them 
what she had done, begging them to assist in finding food for 
the children. Then every day a hundred and one Bandicotes 
would come, each bringing a little bit of food in his mouth, and 
give it to one of the children; and so day by day they grew 
stronger and stronger, until they were able to run about, and 
then they used to play of a morning at the mouth of the 
Bandicote's hole, running in there to sleep every night. But one 
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fine day, who should come by but the wicked old nurse! 
Fortunately, all the boys were in the hole, and the little girl, who 
was playing outside, on seeing her, ran in there too, but not 
before the nurse had seen her. She immediately went to the 
twelve Ranees and related this, saying, 'I cannot help thinking 
some of the children may still be living in those rat-holes. You 
had better send and have them dug out and killed.' 'We dare not 
do that,’ answered they, 'for fear of causing suspicion; but we 
will order some laborers to dig up that ground and make it into 
a field, and that will effectually smother any of the children who 
may still be alive.’ This plan was approved, and forthwith 
carried into execution; but the good Bandicote, who happened 
that day to be out on a foraging expedition in the palace, heard 
all about it there, and immediately running home, took all the 
children from her hole to a large well some distance off, where 
she hid them in the hollows behind the steps leading down to 
the water, laying one child under each step. 


Here they would have been quite safe, had not the Dhobee 
happened to go down to the well that day to wash some clothes, 
taking with him his little girl While her father was drawing up 
water, the child amused herself running up and down the steps 
of the well. Now each time her weight pressed down a step it 
gave the child hidden underneath a little squeeze. All the 
hundred boys bore this without uttering a sound; but when the 
Dhobee's child trod on the step under which the little girl was 
hidden, she cried out, 'How can you be so cruel to me, trampling 
on me in this way? Have pity on me, for I am a little girl as well 
as you.' 


When the child heard these words proceeding from the stone, 
she ran in great alarm to her father, saying, 'Father, I don't know 
what's the matter, but something alive is certainly under those 
stones. I heard it speak; but whether it is a Rakshas or an angel, 
or a human being, I cannot tell. Then the Dhobee went to the 
twelve Ranees to tell them the wonderful news about the voice 
in the well; and they said to each other, 'May be it's some of 
Guzra Bai's children; let us send and have this inquired into.' So 
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they sent some people to pull down the well, and see if some evil 
spirit were not there. 


Then laborers went to pull down the well. Now close to the well 
was a little temple dedicated to Gunputti, containing a small 
shrine, and a little clay image of the god. When the children felt 
the well being pulled down they called out for help and 
protection to Gunputti, who took pity on them and changed 
them into trees growing by his temple--a hundred little mango 
trees all round in a circle (which were the hundred little boys), 
and a little rose-bush in the middle, covered with red and white 
roses, which was the little girl. 


The laborers pulled down the well, but they found nothing there 
but a poor old Bandicote, which they killed. Then, by order of 
the twelve wicked Ranees, they sacrilegiously destroyed the 
little temple. But they found no children there either. However, 
the Dhobee's mischievous little daughter had gone with her 
father to witness the work of destruction, and as they were 
looking on, she said, 'Father, do look at all those funny little 
trees; I never remember noticing them here before.' And being 
very inquisitive, she started off to have a nearer look at them. 
There in a circle grew the hundred little mango trees, and in the 
centre of all the little rose-bush, bearing the red and white roses. 


The girl brushed by the mango trees, who uttered no words, and 
running up to the rose-bush began gathering some of the 
flowers. At this the rose-bush trembled very much, and sighed 
and said, 'I am a little girl as well as you; how can you be so 
cruel? You are breaking all my ribs.' Then the child ran back to 
her father and said, 'Come and listen to what the rose-bush says.' 
And the father repeated the news to the twelve Ranees, who 
ordered that a great fire should be made, and the hundred and 
one little trees burnt in it root and branch, till not a stick 
remained. 


The fire was made, and the hundred and one little trees were 
dug up, and just going to be thrown into it, when Gunputti, 
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taking pity on them, caused a tremendous storm to come on, 
which put out the fire, and flooded the country and swept the 
hundred and one trees into the river, where they were carried 
down a long, long way by the torrent, until at last the children 
were landed, restored to their own shapes, on the river-bank, in 
the midst of a wild jungle, very far from any human habitation. 


Here these children lived for ten years, happy in their mutual 
love and affection. Generally every day fifty of the boys would 
go out to collect roots and berries for their food, leaving fifty at 
home to take care of their little sister: but sometimes they put her 
in some safe place, and all would go out together for the day; nor 
were they ever molested in their excursions by bear, panther, 
snake, scorpion, or other noxious creature. One day all the 
brothers put their little sister safely up in a fine shady tree, and 
went out together to hunt. After rambling on for some time, they 
came to the hut of a savage Rakshas, who in the disguise of an 
old woman had lived for many years in the jungle. The Rakshas, 
angry at this invasion of her domain, no sooner saw them than 
she changed them all into crows. Night came on, and their little 
sister was anxiously awaiting her brothers' return, when on a 
sudden she heard a loud whirring sound in the air, and round 
the tree flocked a hundred black crows, cawing and offering her 
berries, and roots which they had dug up with their sharp bills. 
Then the little sister guessed too truly what must have 
happened,--that some malignant spirit had metamorphosed her 
brothers into this hideous shape; and at the sad sight she began 


to cry. 


Time wore on; every morning the crows flew away to collect 
food for her and for themselves, and every evening they 
returned to roost in the branches of the high tree where she sat 
the live-long day, crying as if her heart would break. 


At last so many bitter tears had she shed, that they made a little 
stream which flowed from the foot of the tree right down 
through the jungle. 
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Some months after this, one fine day a young Rajah from a 
neighboring country happened to be hunting in this very jungle; 
but he had not been very successful. Towards the close of the 
day he found himself faint and weary, having missed his way 
and lost his comrades, without companions save his dogs, who, 
being thirsty, ran hurriedly hither and thither in search of water. 
After some time, they saw in the distance what looked like a 
clear stream; the dogs rushed there, and the tired Prince, 
following them, flung himself down on the grass by the water's 
brink, thinking to sleep there for the night; and with his hands 
under his head, stared up into the leafy branches of the tree 
above him. Great was his astonishment to see high up among the 
boughs an immense number of crows, and above them all a most 
lovely young girl, who was feeding them with berries and wild 
fruits. Quick as thought he climbed the tree, and bringing her 
carefully and gently down, seated her on the grass beside him, 
saying, 'Tell me, pretty lady, who you are, and how you come to 
be living in this dreary place.' In reply she told him all her 
adventures, except that she did not say the hundred crows were 
her hundred brothers. Then the Rajah said, 'Do not cry any more, 
fair Princess; you shall come home with me and be my Ranee, 
and my father and mother shall be yours.' At this she smiled and 
dried her eyes, but quickly added, 'You will let me take these 
crows with me, will you not? for I love them dearly, and I cannot 
go away unless they may come too.' 'To be sure,’ he answered. 
'You may bring all the animals in the jungle with you, if you like, 
so you will only come.' 


So he took her home to his father's house, and the old Rajah and 
Ranee wondered much at this jungle Lady, when they saw her 
rare beauty, her modest gentle ways, and her queenly grace. 
Then the young Rajah told them how she was a persecuted 
Princess, and asked their leave to marry her; and because her 
loving goodness had won all hearts, they gave their consent as 
joyfully as if she had been daughter of the greatest of Rajahs, and 
brought with her a splendid dower; and they called her 
Draupadi Bai. 
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Draupadi had some beautiful trees planted in front of her palace, 
in which the crows, her brothers, used to live, and she daily with 
her own hands boiled a quantity of rice, which she would scatter 
for them to eat as they flew down to her call Now some time 
after this, Draupadi Bai had a son, who was called Ramchundra. 
He was a very good boy, and his mother Draupadi Bai used to 
take him to school every morning, and go and fetch him home in 
the evening. But one day, when Ramchundra was about fourteen 
years old, it happened that Draupadi Bai did not go to fetch him 
home from school as she was wont; and on his return, he found 
her sitting under the trees in front of her palace, stroking the 
glossy black crows that flocked around her, and weeping. 


Then Ramchundra threw down his bundle of books, and said to 
his mother, putting his elbows on her knees, and looking up in 
her face, 'Mammy, dear, tell me why you are now crying, and 
what it is that makes you so often sad.' 'Oh, nothing, nothing;' 
she answered. 'Yes, dear mother,’ said he, 'do tell me. Can I help 
you? If I can, I will.' Draupadi Bai shook her head: 'Alas! no, my 
son,' she said, 'you are too young to help me; and as for my grief; 
I have never told it to any one. I cannot tell it to you now.' But 
Ramchundra continued begging and praying her to tell him, 
until at last she did; relating to him all her own and his uncles' 
sad history; and, lastly, how they had been changed by a 
Rakshas into the black crows he saw around him. Then the boy 
sprang up and said, 'Which way did your brothers take when 
they met the Rakshas?' 'How can I tell?' she asked. 'Why,' he 
answered, 'I thought, perhaps, you might remember on which 
side they returned that first night to you, after being bewitched?' 
'Oh,' she said, 'they came towards the tree from that part of the 
jungle which lies in a straight line behind the palace.' 'Very well, 
cried Ramchundra joyfully; 'I also will go there, and find out this 
wicked old Rakshas, and learn by what means they may be 
disenchanted.' 'No, no, my son,' she answered, 'I cannot let you 
go: see, I have lost father and mother, and these my hundred 
brothers; and now, if you fall into the Rakskas' clutches as well 
as they, and are lost to me, what will life have worth living for?! 
To this he replied, 'Do not fear for me, mother; I will be wary 
and discreet.' And, going to his father, he said, 'Father, it is time I 
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should see something of the world. I beg you to permit me to 
travel and see other lands.' The Rajah answered, 'You shall go. 
Tell me what attendants you would like to accompany you.' 
'Give me,' said Ramchundra, 'a horse to ride, and a groom to 
take care of it.' The Rajab consented, and Ramchundra set off 
riding towards the jungle; but as soon as he got there, he sent his 
horse back by the groom with a message to his parents, and 
proceeded alone, on foot. 


After wandering about for some time, he came upon a small hut, 
in which lay an ugly old woman fast asleep. She had long claws 
instead of hands, and her hair hung down all around her in a 
thick black tangle. Ramchundra knew, by the whole appearance 
of the place, that he must have reached the Rakshas' abode of 
which he was in search, so, stealing softly in, he sat down, and 
began shampooing her head. At last the Rakshas woke up. 'You 
dear little boy,' she said, 'do not be afraid; I am only a poor old 
woman, and will not hurt you. Stay with me, and you shall be 
my servant.’ This she said not from any feeling of kindness or 
pity for Ramchundra, but merely because she thought he might 
be helpful to her. So the young Rajab remained in her service, 
determining to stay there till he should have learnt from her all 
that he wished to know. 


Thus one day he said to her, 'Good mother, what is the use of all 
those little jars of water you have arranged round your house?' 
She answered, 'That water possesses certain magical attributes; if 
any of it is sprinkled on people enchanted by me, they instantly 
resume their former shape.' 'And what,' he continued, 'is the use 
of this wand?' 'That,’ she replied, ‘has many supernatural 
powers: for instance, by simply uttering your wish, and waving 
it in the air, you can conjure up a mountain, a river, or a forest, in 
a moment of time. 


Another day Ramchundra said to her, 'Your hair, good mother, 
is dreadfully tangled; pray let me comb it.' 'No,' she said, 'you 
must not touch my hair: it would be dangerous; for every hair 
has power to set the jungle on fire.' 'How is that?' he asked. She 
replied, 'The least fragment of my hair thrown in the direction of 
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the jungle would instantly set it in a blaze.' Having learnt all this, 
one day when it was very hot, and the old Rakshas was drowsy, 
Ramchundra begged leave to shampoo her head, which speedily 
sent her to sleep: then, gently pulling out two or three of her 
hairs, he got up, and taking in one hand her wand, and in the 
other two jars of the magic water, he stealthily left the hut; but 
he had not gone far before she woke up, and, instantly divining 
what he had done, pursued him with great rapidity. 
Ramchundra looked back, and, perceiving that she was gaining 
upon him, waved the enchanted wand, and created a great river, 
which suddenly rolled its tumultuous waves between them; but, 
quick as thought, the Rakshas swam the river. 


Then he turned, and waving the wand again, caused a high 
mountain to rise between them; but the Rakshas climbed the 
mountain. Nearer she came, and yet nearer; each time he turned 
to use the wand and put obstacles in her way, the delay gave her 
a few minutes' advantage, so that he lost almost as much as he 
gained. Then, as a last resource, he scattered the hairs he had 
stolen to the winds, and, immediately, the jungle on the hillside, 
through which the Rakshas was coming, was set in a blaze; the 
fire rose higher and higher, the wicked old Rakshas was 
consumed by the flames, and Ramchundra pursued his journey 
in safety until he reached his father's palace. Draupadi Bai was 
overjoyed to see her son again, and he led her out into the 
garden, and scattered the magic water on the hundred black 
crows, which instantly recovered their human forms, and stood 
up one hundred fine handsome young men. 


Then were there rejoicings throughout the country, because the 
Ranee's brothers had been disenchanted; and the Rajah sent out 
into all neighboring lands to invite their Rajahs and Ranees to a 
great feast in honor of his brothers-in-law. 


Among others who came to the feast was the Rajah Draupadi 
Bai's father, and the twelve wicked Ranees his wives. 
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When they were all assembled, Draupadi arose, and said to him, 
'Noble Sir, we had looked to see your wife Guzra Bai with you. 
Pray you tell us why she has not accompanied you?' The Rajah 
was much surprised to learn that Draupadi Bai knew anything 
about Guzra Bai, and he said, 'Do not speak of her, she is a 
wicked woman, it is fit that she should end her days in prison.' 
But Draupadi Bai and her husband, and her hundred brothers, 
rejoined, 'Send home instantly, O Rajah, and fetch hither that 
much injured lady, which, if you refuse to do, your wives shall 
be imprisoned, and you yourself ignominiously expelled this 
kingdom.' 


The Rajah could not guess the meaning of this, and thought they 
merely wished to pick a quarrel with him; but not much caring 
whether Guzra Bai came or not, he sent for her as was desired. 
When she arrived, her daughter Draupadi Bai, and her hundred 
sons, with Draupadi Bai's husband and the young Ramchundra, 
went out to the gate to meet her, and conducted her into the 
palace with all honor. Then, standing around her, they turned to 
the Rajah her husband, and related to him the story of their lives; 
how that they were his children, and Guzra Bai their mother; 
how she had been cruelly calumniated by the twelve wicked 
Ranees, and they in constant peril of their lives; but having 
miraculously escaped many terrible dangers, still lived to pay 
him duteous service, and to cheer and support his old age. 


At this news the whole company was very much astonished. The 
Rajah, overjoyed, embraced his wife Guzra Bai, and it was 
agreed that she and their hundred sons should return with him 
to his own land, which accordingly was done. Ramchundra lived 
very happily with his father and mother to the day of their 
death, when he ascended the throne, and became a very popular 
Rajah; and the twelve wicked old Ranees, who had conspired 
against Guzra Bai and her children, were, by order of the Rajah, 
burnt to death. Thus truth triumphed in the end; but so 
unequally is human justice meted out, that the old nurse, who 
worked their evil will, and was in fact the most guilty wretch of 
all, is said to have lived unpunished, to have died in the bosom 
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of her family, and to have had as big a funeral pile as any 
virtuous Hindu. 
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V. 


RAMA AND LUXMAN; 
OR, THE LEARNED 
OWL 


ONCE upon a time there was a Rajah whose name was Chandra 
Rajah, and he had a learned Wuzeer or Minister, named Butti. 
Their mutual love was so great that they were more Like 
brothers than master and servant. Neither the Rajah nor the 
Wuzeer had any children, and both were equally anxious to 
have a son. At last, in one day and one hour~ the wile of the 
Rajah and the wife of the Wuzeer had each a little baby boy. 
They named the Rajah's son Rama, and the son of the Wuzeer 
was called Luxman, and there were great rejoicings at the birth 
of both. The boys grew up and loved each other tenderly; they 
were never happy unless together; together they went to daily 
school, together bathed and played, and they would not eat 
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except from off one plate. One day, when Rama Rajah was 
fifteen years Did, his mother, the Ranee, said to Chandra Rajab, 
'Husband, our son associates too much with low people; for 
instance, he is always at play with the Wuzeer's son, Luxman, 
which is not befitting his rank. I wish you would endeavor to 
put an end to their friendship, and find him better playmates.' 


Chandra Rajah replied, 'I cannot do it; Luxman's father is ray 
very good friend and Wuzeer, as his father's father was to my 
rather; let the sons be the same.' This answer annoyed the Ranee, 
but she said no more to her husband; she sent, however, for all 
the wise people and seers and conjurors in the land, and 
inquired of them whether there existed no means of dissolving 
the children's affection for each other; they answered they knew 
of none. At last one old Nautch woman came to the Ranee and 
said, 'I can do this thing that you wish, but for it you must give 
me a great reward.' Then the Ranee gave the old woman an 
enormous bag full of gold mohurs, and said, 'This I give you 
now, and if you succeed in the undertaking I will give you as 
much again.' So this wicked old woman disguised herself in a 
very rich dress, and went to a garden-house which Chandra 
Rajah had built for his son, and where Rama Rajah and Luxman, 
the young Wuzeer, used to spend the greater part of their 
playtime. Outside the house was a large well and a fine garden. 
When the old woman arrived, the two boys were playing cards 
together in the garden close to the well. She drew near, and 
began drawing water from it. Rama Rajah, looking up, saw her, 
and said to Luxman, 'Go, see who that richly dressed woman is, 
and bring me word.' The Wuzeer's son did as he was bidden, 
and asked the woman what she wanted. She answered, 
'Nothing, oh nothing,' and nodding her head went away; then, 
returning to the Ranee, she said, 'I have done as you wished, 
give me the promised reward,’ and the Ranee gave her the 
second bag of gold. On Luxman's return, the young Rajah said to 
him, 'What did the woman want?! Luxman answered, 'She told 
me she wanted nothing.' 'It is not true,' replied the other angrily; 
'I feel certain she must have told you something. Why should 
she come here for no purpose? It is some secret which you are 
concealing from me; I insist on knowing it.' Luxman vainly 
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protesting the contrary, they quarreled and then fought, and the 
young Rajah ran home very angry to his father. 'What is the 
matter, my son?’ said he. 'Father,' he answered, 'I am angry with 
the Wuzeer's son. I hate that boy; kill him, and let his eyes be 
brought to me in proof of his death, or I will not eat my dinner.' 
Chandra Rajah was very much grieved at this, but the young 
Rajah would eat no dinner, and at last his father said to the 
Wuzeer, 'Take your son away, and hide him, for the boys have 
had a quarrel.' Then he went out and shot a deer, and showing 
its eyes to Rama, said to him, 'See, my son, the good Wuzeer's 
son has by your order been deprived of life;' and Rama Rajah 
was merry, and ate his dinner. But a while after he began to miss 
his kind playmate; there was nobody he cared for to tell him 
stories and amuse him. Then for four nights running he dreamed 
of a beautiful Glass Palace, in which dwelt a Princess white as 
marble, and he sent for all the wise people in the kingdom to 
interpret his dream, but none could do it; and, thinking upon 
this fair Princess and his lost friend, he got more and more sad, 
and said to himself, 'There is nobody to help me in this matter. 
Ah! if my Wuzeer's son were here now, how quickly would he 
interpret the dream! O my friend, my friend, my dear lost 
friend!' and when Chandra Rajah, his father, came in, he said to 
him, 'Show me the grave of Luxman, son of the Wuzeer, that I 
also may die there.' His father replied, 'What a foolish boy you 
are! You first begged that the Wuzeer's son might be killed, and 
now you want to die on his grave. What is all this about? Rama 
Rajah replied, 'Oh! why did you give the order for him to be put 
to death? In him I have lost my friend and all my joy in life; 
show me now his grave, for thereon, I swear, will I kill myself.' 
When the Rajah saw that his son really grieved for the loss of 
Luxman, he said to him, 'You have to thank me for disregarding 
your foolish wishes; your old playmate is living, therefore be 
friends again, for what you thought were his eyes were but the 
eyes of a deer.’ So the friendship of Rama and Luxman was 
resumed on its former footing. Then Rama said to Luxman, 'Four 
nights ago I dreamed a strange dream. I thought that for miles 
and miles I wandered through a dense jungle, after which I came 
upon a grove of Cocoa. nut trees, passing through which I 
reached one composed entirely of Guava trees, then one of 
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Supari trees, and lastly one of Copal trees. Beyond this lay a 
garden of flowers, of which the Malee's wife gave me a bunch; 
round the garden ran a large river, and on the other side of this I 
saw a fair palace composed of transparent glass, and in the 
centre of it sat the most lovely Princess I ever saw, white as 
marble, and covered with rich jewels; at the sight of her beauty I 
fainted--and so awoke. This has happened now four times, and 
as yet I have found no one capable of throwing any light on the 
vision.' Luxman answered, 'I can tell you. There exists a Princess 
exactly like her you saw in your dreams, and, if you like, you can 
go and marry her.' 'How can I?' said Rama; 'and what is your 
interpretation of the dream?' The Wuzeer's son replied, ‘Listen to 
me, and I will tell you. In a country very far away from this, in 
the centre of a great Rajah's kingdom, there dwells his daughter, 
a most fair Princess; she lives in a glass palace. Round this palace 
runs a large river, and round the river is a garden of flowers. 
Round the garden are four thick groves of trees, one of Copal 
trees, one of Supari trees, one of Guava trees, and one of Cocoa- 
nut trees. The Princess is twenty-four years old, but she is not 
married, for she has determined only to marry whoever can 
jump this river and greet her in her crystal palace, and though 
many thousand kings have essayed to do so, they have all 
perished miserably in the attempt, having either been drowned 
in the river, or broken their necks by falling; thus all that you 
dreamed of is perfectly true.’ 'Can we go to this country?' asked 
the young Rajah. 'Oh yes,' his friend replied; 'this is what you 
must do. Go tell your father you wish to see the world. Ask him 
for neither elephants nor attendants, but beg him to lend you for 
the journey his old war-horse.' 


Upon this Rama went to his father, and said, 'Father, I pray you 
give me leave to go and travel with the Wuzeer's son; I desire to 
see the world.' 'What would you have for the journey, my son?! 
said Chandra Rajah; 'will you have elephants, and how many?-- 
attendants, how many?’ 'Neither, father,’ he answered; 'give me 
rather, I pray you, your old war-horse, that I may ride him 
during the journey.' 'So be it, my son,’ he answered; and with 
that Rama Rajah and Luxman set forth on their travels. After 
going many, many thousands of miles, to their joy one day they 
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came upon a dense grove of Cocoa-nut trees, and beyond that to 
a grove of Guava trees, then to one of Supari trees, and lastly to 
one of Copal trees; after which they entered a beautiful garden, 
where the Malee's wife presented them with a large bunch of 
flowers. Then they knew that they had nearly reached the place 
where the fair Princess dwelt. Now it happened that, because 
many kings and great people had been drowned in trying to 
jump over the river that ran round the Glass Palace where the 
Princess lived, the Rajah, her father, had made a law that, in 
future, no aspirants to her hand were to attempt the jump, 
except at stated times, and with his knowledge and permission, 
and that any Rajahs or Princes found wandering there, contrary 
to this law, were to be imprisoned. Of this the young Rajah and 
the Wuzeer's son knew nothing, and having reached the centre 
of the garden they found themselves on the banks of a large 
river, exactly opposite the wondrous Glass Palace, and were just 
debating what further steps to take when they were seized by 
the Rajah's guard, and hurried off to prison. 


'This is a hard fate,’ said Luxman. 'Yes,' sighed Rama Rajah, 'a 
dismal end, in truth, to all our fine schemes. Would it be 
possible, think you, to escape?’ 'I think so,' answered Luxman, ‘at 
all events I will try.' With that he turned to the sentry who M as 
guarding them, and said, 'We are shut in here and can't get out; 
here is money for you if you will only have the goodness to call 
out that the Malee's cow has strayed away.' The sentry thought 
this a very easy way of making a fortune, so he did as he was 
bidden, and took the money. The result answered Luxman's 
anticipations. The Malee's wife hearing the sentry calling out, 
thought to herself, 'What, sentries round the guard-room again! 
then there must be prisoners: doubtless they are those two 
young Rajah's I met in the garden this morning; I will at least 
endeavor to release them.' So she asked two old beggars to 
accompany her, and, taking with her offerings of flowers and 
sweetmeats, started as if to go to a little temple which was built 
within the quadrangle where the prisoners were kept. The 
sentries, thinking she was only going with two old friends to 
visit the temple, allowed her to pass without opposition. As soon 
as she got within the quadrangle she unfastened the prison-door, 
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and told the two young men (Rama Rajah and Luxman) to 
change clothes with the two old beggars, which they instantly 
did. Then leaving the beggars in the cell, she conducted Rama 
and Luxman safely to her house. When they had reached it she 
said to them, 'Young Princes, you must know that you did very 
wrong in going down to the river before having made a salaam 
to our Rajah, and gained his consent; and so strict is the law on 
this subject that had I not assisted your escape, you might have 
remained a long time in prison; though, as I felt certain you only 
erred through ignorance, I was the more willing to help you; but 
to-morrow morning early you must go and pay your respects at 
Court.' 


Next day the guards brought their two prisoners to the Rajah, 
saying, ‘See, O King, here are two young Rajahs whom we 
caught last night wandering near the river contrary to your law 
and commandment.' But when they came to look at the 
prisoners, lo and behold! they were only two old beggars whom 
everybody knew and had often seen at the palace gate. 


Then the Rajah laughed and said, 'You stupid fellows, you have 
been over vigilant for once; see here your fine young Rajahs. 
Don't you yet know the looks of these old beggars?! Whereupon 
the guards went away much ashamed of themselves. 


Having learnt discretion from the advice of the Malee's wife, 
Rama and Luxman went betimes that morning to call at the 
Rajah's palace. The Rajah received them very graciously, but 
when he heard the object of their journey he shook his head, and 
said, 'My pretty fellows, far be it from me to thwart your 
intentions, if you are really determined to win my daughter the 
Princess Bargaruttee, --but as a friend I would counsel you to 
desist from the attempt,--you can find a hundred Princesses 
elsewhere willing to marry you; why, therefore, come here, 
where already a thousand Princes as fair as you have lost their 
lives? Cease to think of my daughter, she is a headstrong girl.' 
But Rama Rajah still declared himself anxious to try and jump 
the dangerous river, whereupon the Rajah unwillingly 
consented to his attempting to do so, and caused it to be 
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solemnly proclaimed round the town that another Prince was 
going to risk his life, begging all good men and true to pray for 
his success. Then Rama having dressed gorgeously, and 
mounted his father's stout war-horse, put spurs to it and 
galloped to the river. Up, up in the air, like a bird, jumped the 
good war-horse, right across the river and into the very centre 
courtyard of the Glass Palace of the Princess Bargaruttee: and as 
if ashamed of so poor an exploit, this feat he accomplished three 
times. At this the heart of the Rajah was glad, and he ran and 
patted the brave horse, and kissed Rama Rajah, and said, 
'Welcome, my son-in-law!' The wedding took place amid great 
rejoicings, with feasts, illuminations, and much giving of 
presents, and there Rama Rajah and his wife, the Ranee 
Bargaruttee, lived happily for some time. At last, one day, Rama 
Rajah said to his father-in-law, 'Sire, I have been very happy 
here, but I have a great desire to see my father, and my mother, 
and my own land again.' To which the Rajah replied, 'My son, 
you are free to go; but I have no son but you, nor daughter but 
your wife: therefore as it grieves me to lose sight of you, come 
back now and then to see me and rejoice my heart. My doors are 
ever open to you; you will be always welcome.' 


Rama Rajah promised to return occasionally; and then, being 
given many rich gifts by the old Rajah, and supplied with all 
things needful for the journey, he, with his beautiful wife 
Bargaruttee, his friend the young Wuzeer, and a great retinue, 
set out to return home. 


Before going Rama Rajah and Luxman richly rewarded the kind 
Malee's wife, who had helped them so ably. 


On the first evening of their march the travelers reached the 
borders of the Cocoa-nut grove, on the outskirts of the jungle; 
here they determined to halt and rest for the night. Rama Rajah 
and the Ranee Bargaruttee went to their tent; but Luxman 
(whose tender love for them was so great, that he usually 
watched all night through at their door) was sitting under a 
large tree close by, when two little owls flew over his head, and 
perching on one of the highest branches, began chatting to each 
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other. The Wuzeer's son, who was in many ways wiser than 
most men, could understand their language. To his surprise he 
heard the little lady owl say to her husband, 'I wish you would 
tell me a story, my dear, it is such a long time since I have heard 
one.' To which her husband, the other little owl, answered, 'A 
story! what story can I tell you? Do you see these people 
encamped under our tree? Would you like to hear their story?' 
She assented; and he began, 'See first this poor Wuzeer, he is a 
good and faithful man, and has done much for this young Rajah, 
but neither has that been to his advantage heretofore, nor will it 
be hereafter.' At this Luxman listened more attentively, and 
taking out his writing tablets, determined to note down all he 
heard. The little owl commenced with the story of the birth of 
Rama and Luxman, of their friendship, their quarrel, the young 
Rajah's dream, and their reconciliation, and then told of their 
subsequent adventures in search of the Princess Bargaruttee, 
down to that very day on which they were journeying home. 
'And what more has Fate in store for this poor Wuzeer?' asked 
the lady owl. 'From this place,' replied her husband, 'he will 
journey on with the young Rajah and Ranee, until they get very 
near Chandra Rajah's dominions; there, as the whole cavalcade 
is about to pass under a large banyan tree, this Wuzeer Luxman 
will notice some of the topmost branches swaying about j~ a 
dangerous manner; he will hurry the Rajah and Ranee away 
from it, and the tree (which would otherwise have inevitably 
killed them) will fall to the ground with a tremendous crash; but 
even his having thus saved the Rajah's life shall not avert his 
fate.' (All this the Wuzeer noted down.) 'And what next?' said 
the wife, 'what next?' 'Next,' continued the wise little story-teller, 
‘next, just as the Rajah Rama and the Ranee Bargaruttee and all 
their suite are passing under the palace doorway, the Wuzeer 
will notice that the arch is insecure, and by dragging them 
quickly through prevent their being crushed in its fall' 'And 
what will he do after that, dear husband?' she asked. 'After that,' 
he went on, 'when the Rajah and Ranee are asleep, and the 
Wuzeer Luxman keeping guard over them, he will perceive a 
large cobra slowly crawling down the wall and drawing nearer 
and nearer to the Ranee. He will kill it with his sword, but a 
drop of the cobra's blood shall fall on the Ranee's white 
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forehead. The Wuzeer will not dare to wipe the blood off her 
forehead with his hand, and shall instead cover his face With a 
cloth that he may lick it off with his tongue, but for this the Rajah 
will be angry with him, and his reproaches will turn this poor 
Wuzeer into stone.' 


'Will he always remain stone?' asked the lady owl. 'Not for ever,' 
answered her husband, 'but for eight long years he will remain 
so.''And what then?' demanded she. 'Then,' answered the other, 
'when the young Rajah and Ranee have a baby, it shall come to 
pass that one day the child shall be playing on the floor, and to 
help itself along shall clasp hold of the stony figure, and at that 
baby's touch the Wuzeer will come to life again. But I have told 
you enough for one night; come, let 's catch mice,--tuwhit, 
tuwhoo, tuwhoo,' and away flew the owls. Luxman had written 
down all he heard, and it made him heavy-hearted, but he 
thought, 'Perhaps, after all, this may not be true.' So he said 
nothing about it to any living soul. Next day they continued 
their journey, and as the owl had prophesied, so events fell out. 
For whilst the whole party were passing under a large banyan 
tree, the Wuzeer noticed that it looked unsafe. 'The owl spake 
truly,' he thought to himself, and seizing the Rajah and Ranee he 
hurried them from under it, just as a huge limb of the tree fell 
prone with a fearful crash. 


A little while after, having reached Chandra Rajah's dominions, 
they were going under the great arch of the palace court-yard 
when the Wuzeer noticed some of the stones tottering. 'The owl 
was a true prophet,’ thought he again, and catching hold of the 
hands of Rama Rajah and Bargaruttee Ranee, he pulled them 
rapidly through, just in time to save their lives. 'Pardon me,' he 
said to the Rajah, 'that unbidden I dared thus to touch your hand 
and that of the Ranee, but I saw the danger imminent.' So they 
reached home, where they were joyfully welcomed by Chandra 
Rajah, the Ranee, the Wuzeer (Luxman's father), and all the 
Court. 


A few nights afterwards, when the Rajah and Ranee were asleep, 
and the young Wuzeer keeping guard over them as he was 
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wont, he saw a large black cobra stealthily creeping down the 
wall just above the Ranee's head. 'Alas!' he thought, 'then such is 
my fate, and so it must be; nevertheless, I will do my duty;' and, 
taking from the folds of his dress the history of his and the 
young Rajah's life, from their boyhood down to that very time 
(as he had written it from the owl's narrative), he laid it beside 
the sleeping Rama, and, drawing his sword, killed the cobra. A 
few drops of the serpent's blood fell on the Ranee's forehead--the 
Wuzeer did not dare to touch it with his hand, but, that her 
sacred brow might not be defiled with the vile cobra's blood, he 
reverently covered his face and mouth with a cloth to lick the 
drops of blood away. At this moment the Rajah started up, and 
seeing him, said, 'O Wuzeer, Wuzeer, is this well done of you? O 
Luxman, who have been to me as a brother, who have saved me 
from so many difficulties, why do you treat me thus? to kiss her 
holy forehead. If indeed you loved her (as who could help it?), 
could you not have told me when we first saw her in that Glass 
Palace, and I would have exiled myself that she might be your 
wife. O my brother, my brother, why did you mock me thus?’ 
The Rajah had buried his face in his hands; he looked up, he 
turned to the Wuzeer, but from him came neither answer nor 
reply. He had become a senseless stone. Then Rama for the first 
time perceived the roll of paper which Luxman had laid beside 
him, and when he read in it of what Luxman had been to him 
from boyhood, and of the end, his bitter grief broke through all 
bounds, and falling at the feet of the statue, he clasped its stony 
knees and wept aloud. When daylight dawned Chandra Rajah 
and the Ranee found Rama still weeping and hugging the stone, 
asking its forgiveness with penitent cries and tears. Then they 
said to him, 'What is this you have done?' When he told them, 
the Rajah his father was very angry, and said, 'Was it not enough 
that you should have once before unjustly desired the death of 
this good man, but that now by your rash reproaches you should 
have turned him into stone? Go to, you do but continually what 
is evil.' 


Now eight long years rolled by without the Wuzeer returning to 
his original form, although every day Rama Rajah and 
Bargaruttee Ranee would watch beside him, kissing his cold 
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hands, and adjuring him by all endearing names to forgive them 
and return to them again. When eight years had expired, Rama 
and Bargaruttee had a child; and from the time it was nine 
months old and first began to try and crawl about, the father and 
mother would sit and watch beside it, placing it near the 
Wuzeer's statue, in hopes that the baby would some day touch it 
as the owl had foretold. 


But for three months they watched in vain. At last, one day 
when the child was a year old, and was trying to walk, it 
chanced to be close to the statue, and tottering on its unsteady 
feet, stretched out its tiny hands and caught hold of the foot of 
the stone. The Wuzeer instantly came back to life, and stooping 
down seized in his arms the little baby who had rescued him, 
and kissed it. It is impossible to describe the delight of Rama 
Rajah and his wife at regaining their long-lost friend. The old 
Rajab and Ranee rejoiced also, with the Wuzeer (Luxman 
Wuzeer's father), and his mother. 


Then Chandra Rajah said to the Wuzeer, 'Here is my boy happy 
with his wife and child, while your son has neither; go fetch him 
a wife, and we will have a right merry wedding.' So the Wuzeer 
fetched for his son a kind and beautiful wife, and Chandra Rajah 
and Rama Rajah caused the wedding of Luxman to be grander 
than that of any great Rajah before or since, even as if he had 
been a son of the royal house, and they all lived very happy ever 
after, as all good fathers, and mothers, and husbands, and wives, 
and children do. 
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VI. 
LITTLE SURYA BAI. 


A POOR Milk woman was once going into the town with cans 
full of milk to sell. She took with her her little daughter (a baby of 
about a year old), having no one in whose charge to leave her at 
home. Being tired, she sat down by the roadside, placing the 
child and the cans full of milk beside her; when, on a sudden, 
two large Eagles flew overhead, and one, swooping down, 
seized the child, and flew away with her out of the mother's 
sight. 


Very far, far away the Eagle carried the little baby; even beyond 
the borders of her native land, until they reached their home in a 
lofty tree. There the old Eagles had built a great nest; it was 
made of iron and wood, and was as big as a little house; there 
was iron all round, ~and to get in and out you had to go through 
seven iron doors. 


In this stronghold they placed- the little baby, and because she 
was like a young Eaglet they called her Surya Bai (The Sun 
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Lady). The Eagles both loved the child; and daily they flew into 
distant countries to bring her rich and precious things. Clothes 
that had been made for princesses, precious jewels, wonderful 
playthings, all that was most costly and rare. 


One day, when Surya Bai -was twelve years old, the old husband 
Eagle said to his wife' 'Wife, our daughter has no diamond ring 
on her little finger, such as princesses wear; let us go and fetch 
her one.' 'Yes,' said the other old Eagle; 'but to fetch it we must 
go very far.' 'T rue,' rejoined he, 'such a ring is not to be got 
nearer than the Red Sea, and that is a twelve month's journey 
from here; nevertheless we will go.' So the Eagles started off, 
leaving Surya Bai in the strong nest, with twelve months' 
provisions (that she might not be hungry whilst they were 
away), and a little dog and cat to take care of her. 


Some time after they were gone, one day the naughty little cat 
stole some food from the store, for doing which Surya Bai 
punished her. The cat did not like being whipped, and she was 
still more annoyed at having been caught stealing; so, in 
revenge, she ran to the fireplace (they were obliged to keep a fire 
always burning in the Eagles' nest, as Surya Bai never went 
down from the tree, and would not otherwise have been able to 
cook her dinner), and put out the fire. When the little girl saw 
this, she was much vexed, for the cat had eaten their last cooked 
provisions, and she did not know what they were to do for food. 
For three whole days Surya Bai puzzled over the difficulty, and 
for three whole days she, and the dog, and the cat, had nothing 
to eat. At last she thought she would climb to the edge of the 
nest, and see if she could see any fire in the country below; and, 
if so, she would go down and ask the people who lighted it to 
give her a little with which to cook her dinner. So she climbed to 
the edge of the nest. Then, very far away on the horizon, she saw 
a thin curl of blue smoke. So she let herself down from the tree, 
and all day long she walked in the direction whence the smoke 
came. Towards evening she reached the place, and found it rose 
from a small hut in which sat an old woman warming her hands 
over a fire. Now, though Surya Bai did not know it, she had 
reached the Rakshas' country, and this old woman was none 
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other than a wicked old Rakshas, who lived with her son in the 
little hut. The young Rakshas, however, had gone out for the 
day. When the old Rakshas saw Surya Bai, she was much 
astonished, for the girl was beautiful as the Sun, and her rich 
dress was resplendent with jewels; and she said to herself, 'How 
lovely this child is! what a dainty morsel she would be! Oh, if my 
son were only here we would kill her, and boil her, and eat her. I 
will try and detain her till his return.' Then turning to Surya Bai, 
she said, 'Who are you, and what do you want?' Surya Bai 
answered, 'I am the daughter of the great Eagles, but they have 
gone a far journey to fetch me a diamond ring, and the fire has 
died out in the nest. Give me, I pray you, a little from your 
hearth.' The Rakshas replied, 'You shall certainly have some, 
only first pound this rice for me, for Iam old, and have no 


daughter to help me.' Then Surya Bai pounded the rice, but the 
young Rakshas had not returned by the time she had finished; so 
the old Rakshas said to her, 'If you are kind, grind this corn for 
me, for it is hard work for my old hands.' Then she ground the 
corn, but still the young Rakshas came not; and the old Rakshas 
said to her, ‘Sweep the house for me first, and then I will give 
you the fire.’ So Surya Bai swept the house; but still the young 
Rakshas did not come. 


Then his mother said to Surya Bai, 'Why should you be in sucha 
hurry to go home? fetch me some water from the well and then 
you shall have the fire.' And she fetched the water. When she 
had done so, Surya Bai said, 'I have done all your bidding; now 
give me the fire, or I will go elsewhere and seek it.' 


The old Rakshas was grieved because her son had not returned 
home: but she saw she could detain Surya Bai no longer, so she 
said, 'Take the fire and go in peace; take also some parched corn, 
and scatter it along the road as you go, so as to make a pretty 
little pathway from our house to yours;' and so saying she gave 
Surya Bai several handfuls of parched corn. The girl took them, 
fearing no evil, and as she went she scattered the grains on the 
road. Then she climbed back into the nest and shut the seven 
iron doors, and lighted the fire, and cooked the food, and gave 
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the dog and the cat some dinner, and took some herself, and 
went to sleep. 


Scarcely had Surya Bai left the Rakshas' hut, when the young 
Rakshas returned, and his mother said to him, 'Alas, alas, my 
son! why did not you come sooner? Such a sweet little lamb has 
been here, and now we have lost her.' Then she told him all 
about Surya Bai. 'Which way did she go?' asked the young 
Rakshas; ‘only tell me that, and I'll have her before morning.' 


His mother had told him how she had given Surya Bai the 
parched corn to scatter on the road; and when he heard that, he 
followed up the track, and ran, and ran, and ran, till he came to 
the foot of the tree. 


There, looking up, he saw the nest high in the branches above 
him. 


Quick as thought, up he climbed, and reached the great outer 
door; and he shook it, and shook it, but he could not get in, for 
Surya Bai had bolted it. Then he said, 'Let me in, my child, let me 
in; I'm the great Eagle, and I have come from very far, and 
brought you many beautiful jewels; and here is a splendid 
diamond ring to fit your little finger.' But Surya Bal did not hear 
him, she was fast asleep. 


He next tried to force open the door again, but it was too strong 
for him. In his efforts, however, he had broken off one of his 
finger-nails--(now the nail of a Rakshas is most poisonous)-- 
which he left sticking in the crack of the door when he went 
away. 


Next morning Surya Bai opened all the doors in order to look 
down on the world below; but when she came to the seventh 
door a sharp thing, which was sticking in it, ran into her hand, 
and immediately she fell down dead. 
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At that same moment the two poor old Eagles returned from 
their long twelvemonth's journey, bringing a beautiful diamond 
ring, which they had fetched for their little favorite from the Red 
Sea. 


There she lay on the threshold of the nest, beautiful as ever, but 
cold and dead. 


The Eagles could not bear the sight; so they placed the ring on 
her finger, and then, with loud cries, flew off to return no more. 


But a little while after there chanced to come by a great Rajah, 
who was out on a hunting expedition. He came with hawks, and 
hounds, and attendants, and horses, and pitched his camp under 
the tree in which the Eagles' nest was built. Then looking up he 
saw, amongst the topmost branches, what appeared like a queer 
little house, and he sent some of his attendants to see what it 
was. They soon returned, and told the Rajah that up in the tree 
was a curious thing like a cage, having seven iron doors, and 
that on the threshold of the first door lay a fair maiden, richly 
dressed; that she was dead, and that beside her stood a little dog 
and a little cat. 


At this the Rajah commanded that they should be fetched down, 
and when he saw Surya Bai he felt very sad to think that she was 
dead. And he took her hand to feel if it were already stiff; but all 
her limbs were supple, nor had she become cold, as the dead are 
cold; and, looking again at her hand, the Rajah saw that a sharp 
thing, like a long thorn, had run into the tender palm, almost far 
enough to pierce through to the back of her hand. 


He pulled it out, and no sooner had he done so than Surya Bai 
opened her eyes, and stood up, crying, 'Where am I? and who 
are you? Is it a dream, or true?’ 


The Rajah answered, 'It is all true, beautiful lady. I am Rajah of a 
neighboring land; pray tell me who are you?' 
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She replied, 'I am the Eagles' child.' But he laughed: 'Nay he said, 
'that cannot be, you are some great Princess.' 'No,' she answered, 
'I am no royal lady; what I say is true. I have lived all my life in 
this tree. I am only the Eagles' child.' 


Then the Rajah said, 'If you are not a Princess born, I will make 
you one; say only that you will be my Queen.' 


Surya Bai consented, and the Rajah took her to his kingdom and 
made her his Queen. But Surya Bai was not his only wife and the 
first Ranee, his other wife, was both envious and jealous of her. 


The Rajah gave Surya Bai many trustworthy attendants I guard 
her and be with her, and one old woman loved her more than all 
the rest, and used to say to her--' Don't be too intimate with the 
first Ranee, dear lady, for she wishes you no good, an she has 
power to do you harm. Some day she may poison or otherwise 
injure you.' But Surya Bai would answer he 'Nonsense! what is 
there to be alarmed about? Why cannot we both live happily 
together like two sisters?' Then the old woman would rejoin, 
'Ah, dear lady, may you never live to rue your confidence! I pray 
my fears may prove folly.' So Surya Bai went often to see the first 
Ranee, and the first Ranee also came often to see her. 


One day they were standing in the palace court-yard, near tank, 
where the Rajah's people used to bathe, and the first Ram said to 
Surya Bai, 'What pretty jewels you have, sister! let me try them 
on for a minute, and see how I look in them.' 


The old woman was standing beside Surya Bai, and she 
whispered to her, 'Do not lend your jewels.' 'Hush, you silly old 
woman,' answered she; ‘what harm will it do?' and she gave the 
Ranee her jewels. Then the Ranee said, 'How pretty a your things 
are! do you not think they look well even on me Let us come 
down to the tank, it is as clear as glass, and we ca see ourselves 
reflected in it, and how these jewels will shine in the clear water!' 
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The old woman, hearing this, was much alarmed, and begged 
Surya Bai not to venture near the tank, but she said, 'I bid you be 
silent, I will not distrust my sister;' and she went down to the 
tank. Then, when no one was near, and they were both leaning 
over, looking at their reflections in the water, the first Ranee 
pushed Surya Bai into the tank, who, sinking under the water, 
was drowned; and from the place where her body fell there 
sprang up a bright golden sunflower. 


The Rajah shortly afterwards inquired where Surya Bai was,--but 
nowhere could she be found. Then, very angry, he came to the 
first Ranee and said, 'Tell me where the child is. You have made 
away with her.' But she answered, 'You do me wrong, I know 
nothing of her. Doubtless that old woman, whom you allowed to 
be always with her, has done her some harm.' So the Rajah 
ordered the poor old woman to be thrown into prison. 


He tried to forget Surya Bai and all her pretty ways, but it was 
no good. Wherever he went, he saw her face. Whatever he heard, 
he still listened for her voice. Every day he grew more miserable; 
he would not eat nor drink; and as for the other Ranee, he could 
not bear to speak to her. All his people said, 'He will surely die.' 


When matters were in this state, the Rajah one day wandered to 
the edge of the tank, and bending over the parapet, looked into 
the water. Then he was surprised to see, growing out of the tank, 
close beside him, a stately golden flower; and as he watched it, 
the sunflower gently bent its head, and leaned down towards 
him. The Rajah's heart was softened, and he kissed its leaves and 
murmured, 'This flower reminds me of my lost wife. I love it, it 
is fair and gentle as she used to be.' And every day he would go 
down to the tank, and sit and watch the flower. When the Ranee 
heard this, she ordered her servants to go and dig up the 
sunflower, and to take it far into the jungle and burn it. Next 
time the Rajah went to the tank he found his flower gone, and he 
was very grieved, but none dared say who had done it. 
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Then, in the jungle, from the place where the ashes of the 
sunflower had been thrown, there sprang up a young mango 
tree, tall and straight, that grew so quickly, and became such a 
beautiful tree, that it was the wonder of all the country round. At 
last, on its topmost bough, came one fair blossom; and the 
blossom fell, and the little mango grew rosier and rosier, and 
larger and larger, till so wonderful was it, both for size and 
shape, that people flocked from far and near only to look at it. 


But none ventured to gather it, for it was to be kept for the Rajah 
himself. 


Now one day, the poor Milk woman, Surya Bai's mother, was 
returning homewards after her day's work, with the empty milk. 
cans; and, being very tired with her long walk to the bazaar~ she 
lay down under the mango tree and fell asleep. Then right into 
her largest milk-can fell the wonderful mango. When the poor 
woman awoke and saw what had happened, she was dreadfully 
frightened, and thought to herself, 'If any one sees me with this 
wonderful fruit, that all the Rajah's great people have been 
watching for so many, many weeks, they will never believe that I 
did not steal it, and I shall be put in prison. Yet it is no good 
leaving it here; besides, it fell off of itself into my milk-can. I will 
therefore take it home as secretly as possible, and share it with 
my children. 


So the Milk woman covered up the can in which the mango was, 
and took it quickly to her home, where she placed it in the 
corner of the room, and put over it a dozen other milk-cans, 
piled one above another. Then as soon as it was dark, she called 
her husband and eldest son (for she had six or seven children), 
and said to them, 'What good fortune do you think has befallen 
me to-day?’ 


'We cannot guess,' they said. 'Nothing less,' she when on, 'than 
the wonderful, wonderful mango falling into one of my milk- 
cans while I slept! I have brought it home with me; it is in that 
lowest can. Go, husband, call all the children to have a slice; and 
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you, my son, take down that pile of cans, and fetch me the 
mango.' 'Mother,' he said, when he got to the lowest can, 'you 
were joking, I suppose, when you told us there was a mango 
here.' 


'No, not at all,' she answered, 'there is a mango there. I put it 
there myself an hour ago. 


'Well, there's something quite different now,' replied her son. 
'Come and see.' 


The Milk woman ran to the place, and there, in the lowest can, 
she saw, not the mango, but a little tiny wee lady, richly dressed 
in red and gold, and no bigger than a mango! On her head shone 
a bright jewel like a little sun. 


'This is very odd,' said the mother. 'I never heard of such a thing 
in my life! But since she has been sent to us, I will take care of 
her as if she were my own child.' 


Every day the little lady grew taller and taller, until she was the 
size of an ordinary woman; she was gentle and loveable, but 
always very sad and quiet, and she said her name was ‘Surya 
Bai.' 


The children were all very curious to know her history, but the 
Milk-woman and her husband would not let her be teased to say 
who she was, and said to the children, 'Let us wait. By and by, 
when she knows us better, she will most likely tell us her story 
of her own accord. 


Now it came to pass that once, when Surya Bai was taking water 
from the well for the old Milk-woman, the Rajah rode by, and as 
he saw her walking along, he cried, 'That is my wife,’ and rode 
after her as fast as possible. Surya Bai, hearing a great clatter of 
horses' hoofs, was frightened, and ran home as quickly as she 
could, and hid herself; and when the Rajah reached the place 
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there was only the old Milk-woman to be seen, standing at the 
door of her hut. 


Then the Rajah said to her, 'Give her up, old woman, you have 
no right to keep her; she is mine, she is mine!' But the old woman 
answered, 'Are you mad? I don't know what you mean.' 


The Rajah replied, 'Do not attempt to deceive me. I saw my wife 
go in at your door she must be in the house.' 


'Your wife?! screamed the old woman--'your wife? You mean my 
daughter, who lately returned from the well! Do you think I am 
going to give up my child at your command? You are Rajah in 
your palace, but I am Rajah in my own house; and I won't give 
up my little daughter for any bidding of yours. Be off with you, 
or I'll pull out your beard.’ And so saying she seized a long stick 
and attacked the Rajah, calling out loudly for assistance to her 
husband and sons, who came running to her aid. 


The Rajah, seeing matters were against him, and having out- 
ridden his attendants (and not being quite certain moreover 
whether he had seen Surya Bai, or whether she might not have 
been really the poor Milk-woman's daughter), rode off and 
returned to his palace. 


He determined, however, to sift the matter. As a first step he 
went to see Surya Bai's old attendant, who was still in prison. 
From her he learnt enough to make him believe she was not only 
entirely innocent of Surya Bai's death, but gravely to suspect the 
first Ranee of having caused it. He therefore ordered the old 
woman to be set at liberty--still keeping a watchful eye on her-- 
and bade her prove her devotion to her long-lost mistress by 
going to the Milk-woman's house, and bringing him as much 
information as possible about the family, and more particularly 
about the girl he had seen returning from the well. 
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So the attendant went to the Milk-woman's house, and made 
friends with her, and bought some milk, and afterwards she 
stayed and talked to her. 


This she did several times, and after a few days the Milk woman 
ceased to be suspicious of her, and became quite cordial. 


Surya Bai's attendant then told how she had been the late 
Ranee's waiting-woman, and how the Rajah had thrown her into 
prison on her mistress's death; in return for which intelligence 
the old Milk-woman imparted to her how the wonderful mango 
had tumbled into her can, as she slept under the tree; and how it 
had miraculously changed in the course of an hour into a 
beautiful little lady. 'I wonder why she should have chosen my 
poor house to live in, instead of any one else's,’ said the old 
woman. 


Then Surya Bai's attendant said, 'Have you ever asked her her 
history? Perhaps she would not mind telling it to you now. 


So the Milk-woman called the girl, and as soon as the old 
attendant saw her, she knew it was none other than Surya Bai, 
and her heart jumped for joy; but she remained silent, 
wondering much, for she knew her mistress had been drowned 
in the tank. 


The old Milk-woman turned to Surya Bai and said, 'My child, 
you have lived long with us, and been a good daughter to me; 
but I have never asked you your history, because I thought it 
must be a sad one; but if you do not fear to tell it to me now, I 
should like to hear it.' 


Surya Bai answered, 'Mother, you speak true; my story is sad. I 
believe my real mother was a poor Milk-woman like you, and 
that she took me with her one day when I was quite a little baby, 
as she was going to sell milk in the bazaar. But being tired with 
the long walk, she sat down to rest, and placed me also on the 
ground, when suddenly a great Eagle flew down and carried me 
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away. But all the father and mother I ever knew were the two 
great Eagles.' 


'Ah, my child! my child!' cried the Milk-woman, 'I was that poor 
woman, the Eagles flew away with my eldest girl when she was 
only a year old. Have I found you after these many years!' 


And she ran and called her children and husband, to tell them 
the wonderful news. 


Then was there great rejoicing among them all. 


When they were a little calmer, her mother said to Surya Bai, 
'Tell us, dear daughter, how your life has been spent since first 
we lost you.' And Surya Bai went on-- 


'The old Eagles took me away to their home, and there I lived 
happily many years. They loved to bring me all the most 
beautiful things they could find, and at last one day they both 
went to fetch me a diamond ring from the Red Sea; but while 
they were gone, the fire went out in the nest: so I went to an old 
woman's hut, and got her to give me some fire; and next day (I 
don't know how it was), as I was opening the outer door of the 
cage, a sharp thing that was sticking in it ran into my hand, and I 
fell down senseless. 


'I don't know how long I lay there, but when I came to myself I 
found the Eagles must have come back, and thought me dead, 
and gone away, for the diamond ring was on my little finger; a 
great many people were watching over me, and amongst them 
was 


a Rajah, who asked me to go home with him and be his wife, and 
he brought me to this place, and I was his Ranee. 


'But his other wife, the first Ranee, hated me (for she was 
jealous), and desired to kill me; and one day she accomplished 
her purpose, by pushing me into the tank, for I was young and 
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foolish, and disregarded the warnings of my faithful old 
attendant, who begged me not to go near the place. Ah! if I had 
only listened to her words I might have been happy still.' 


At this the old attendant, who had been sitting in the 
background, rushed forward and kissed Surya Bai's feet, crying, 
'Ah, my lady! my lady! have I found you at last?' and, without 
staying to hear more, she ran back to the Palace to tell the Rajah 
the glad news. 


Then Surya Bai told her parents how she had not wholly died in 
the tank, but become a sunflower; and how the first Ranee, 
seeing the Rajah's fondness for the plant, had caused it to be 
thrown away; and then how she had risen from the ashes of the 
sunflower in the form of a mango tree; and how when the tree 
blossomed all her spirit went into the little mango flower; and 
she ended by saying, 'And when the flower became fruit, I know 
not by what irresistible impulse I was induced to throw myself 
into your milk-can, mother. It was my destiny, and as soon as 
you took me into your house, I began to recover my human 
form. 


"Why, then,' asked her brothers and sisters, 'do you not tell the 
Rajah that you are living, and that you are the Ranee Surya Bai?! 


'Alas!' she answered, 'I could not do that. Who knows but that he 
may now be influenced by the first Ranee, and desire my death? 
Let me rather be poor like you, but safe from danger.' 


Then her mother cried, 'Oh, what a stupid woman I am! The 
Rajah one day came here seeking you, but I and your father and 
brothers drove him away, for we did not know you were indeed 
the lost Ranee.' 


As she spoke these words a sound of horses' hoofs was heard in 
the distance, and the Rajah himself appeared, having learnt the 
good news of Surya Bai's being alive from her old attendant. 
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It is impossible to describe the joy of the Rajah at finding his 
long-lost wife, but it was not greater than Surya Bai's at being 
restored to her husband. 


Then the Rajah turned to the old Milk-woman and said, 'Old 
woman, you did not tell me true, for it was indeed my wife who 
was in your hut'--'Yes, Protector of the poor,’ answered the old 
Milk-woman, 'but it was also my daughter.' Then they told him 
how Surya Bai was the Milk-woman's child. 


At hearing this the Rajah commanded them all to return with 
him to the Palace. He gave Surya Bai's father a village, and 
ennobled the family; and he said to Surya Bai's old attendant, 
'For the good service you have done, you shall be Palace 
housekeeper;' and he gave her great riches, adding, 'I can never 
repay the debt I owe you, nor make you sufficient recompense 
for having caused you to be unjustly cast into prison.' But she 
replied, ‘Sire, even in your anger you were temperate; if you had 
caused me to be put to death, as some would have done, none of 
this good might have come upon you; it is yourself you have to 
thank.' 


The wicked first Ranee was cast, for the rest of her life, into the 
prison in which the old attendant had been thrown; but Surya 
Bai lived happily with her husband the rest of her days; and in 
memory of her adventures, he planted round their Palace a 
hedge of sunflowers and a grove of mango trees. 
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VII. 


THE WANDERINGS OF 
VICRAM MAHARAJAH. 


THERE was once upon a time a Rajah named Vicram Mahal 
rajah who had a Wuzeer, named Butti. Both the Rajah and his 
minister were left orphans when very young, and ever since 
their parents' death they had lived together; they were educated 
together, and they loved each other tenderly--like brothers. 


Both were good and kind--no poor man coming to the Rajah was 
ever known to have been sent away disappointed, for it was his 
delight to give food and clothes to those in need. But whilst the 
Wuzeer had much judgment and discretion, as well as a brilliant 
fancy, the Rajab was too apt to allow his imagination to run 
away with his reason. 
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Under their united rule, however, the kingdom prospered 
greatly. The Rajah was the spur of every noble work, and .the 
Wuzeer the curb to every rash or impracticable project. 


In a country some way from Rajah Vicram's there lived a little 
Queen, called Anar Ranee (the Pomegranate Queen). Her father 
and mother reigned over the Pomegranate country, and for her 
they made a beautiful garden. In the middle of the garden was a 
lovely pomegranate tree, bearing three large pomegranates. 


They opened in the centre, and in each was a little bed. In one of 
them Anar Ranee used to sleep, and in the pomegranates on 
either side slept two of her maids. 


Every morning early the pomegranate tree would bend its 
branches gently to the ground, and the fruit would open, and 
Anar Ranee and her attendants creep out to play under the 
shadow of the cool tree until the evening; and each evening the 
tree again bent down to enable them to get into their tiny, snug 
bedrooms. 


Many princes wished to marry Anar Ranee, for she was said to 
be the fairest lady upon earth. Her hair was black as a raven's 
wing, her eyes like the eyes of a gazelle, her teeth two rows of 
exquisite pearls, and her cheeks the color of the rosy 
pomegranate. But her father and mother had caused her garden 
to be hedged round with seven hedges made of bayonets, so that 
none could go in or out; and they had published a decree that 
none should marry her but he who could enter the garden and 
gather the three pomegranates in which she and her two maids 
slept. To do this, kings, princes, and nobles innumerable had 
striven, but striven in vain. 


Some never got past the first sharp hedge of bayonets; others, 
more fortunate, surmounted the second, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, or even the sixth; but there perished miserably, being 
unable to climb the seventh. None had ever succeeded in 
entering the garden. 
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Before Vicram Maharajah's father and mother died, they had 
built, some way from their palace, a very beautiful temple. It was 
of marble, and in the centre stood an idol made of pure gold. But 
in course of time the jungle had grown up round it, and thick 
straggling plants of prickly pear had covered it, so that it was 
difficult even to find out whereabouts it was. 


Then one day, the Wuzeer Butti said to Vicram Maharajah, 'The 
temple your father and mother built at so much pains and cost is 
almost lost in the jungle, and will probably ere long be in ruins. 
It would be a pious work to find it out and restore it.' Vicram 
Maharajah agreed, and immediately sent for many workmen, 
and caused the jungle to be cut down, and the temple restored. 
All were much astonished to find what a beautiful place it was! 
The floor was of white marble, the walls exquisitely carved in 
bas-reliefs and gorgeously colored, while all over the ceiling was 
painted Vicram Maharajah's father's name, and in the centre was 
a golden image of Gunputti, to whom the temple was dedicated. 


The Rajah Vicram was so pleased with the beauty of the place, 
that on that account, as well as because of its sanctity, he and 
Butti used to go and sleep there every night. 


One night whilst there Vicram had a wonderful dream. He 
dreamed his father appeared to him and said, ‘Arise, Vicram, go 
to the tower for lights which is in front of this temple.' 


(For there was in front of the temple a beautiful tower or 
pyramid for lights, and all the way up it were projections on 
which to place candles on days dedicated to the idol; so that 
when the whole was lighted, it looked like a gigantic candlestick, 
and to guard it there were around it seven hedges made of 
bayonets.) 


'Arise, Vicram, therefore,' said the vision, 'go to the tower for 
lights; below it is a vast amount of treasure, but you can only get 
it in one way without incurring the anger of Gunputti. You must 
first do in his honor an act of very great devotion, which if he 
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graciously approve, and consent to preserve your life therein, 
you may with safety remove the treasure.' 


'And what is this act of devotion?' asked Vicram Maharajah. 


'It is this.' (He thought his father answered.) 'You must fasten a 
rope to the top of the tower, and to the other end of the rope 
attach a basket, into which you must get head downwards, then 
twist the rope by which the basket is hung three time; and as it is 
untwisting, cut it, when you will fall head downwards to the 
earth. 


'If you fall on either of the hedges of bayonets, you will be 
instantly killed; but Gunputti is merciful--do not fear that he will 
allow you to be slain. If you escape unhurt, you will know that 
he has accepted your pious act, and may without danger take the 
treasure." 


The vision faded, Vicram saw no more, and shortly afterwards 
he awoke. 


Then turning to the Wuzeer he said, 'Butti, I had a strange 
dream. I dreamed my father counseled me to do an act of great 
devotion, nothing less than fastening a basket by a rope to the 
top of the tower for lights, and getting into it head downwards, 
then cutting the rope and allowing myself to fall; by which, 
having propitiated the divinity, he promised me a vast treasure, 
to be found by digging under the tower! What do you think I 
had better do?’ 


'My advice,’ answered the Wuzeer, 'is, if you care to seek the 
treasure, to do entirely as your father commanded, trusting in 
the mercy of Gunputti.' 


So the Rajah caused a basket to be fastened by a rope to the top 
of the tower, and got into it head downwards; then he called out 
to Butti, 'How can I cut the rope?' 'Nothing is easier,' answered 
he; 'take this sword in your hand. I will twist the rope three 
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times, and as it untwists for the first time let the sword fall upon 
it.' Vicram Maharajah took the sword, and Butti twisted the rope, 
and as it first began to untwist the Rajah cut it, and the basket 
immediately fell. It would have certainly gone down among the 
bayonets, and he been instantly killed, had not Gunputti, seeing 
the danger of his devotee, rushed out of the temple at that 
moment, in the form of an old woman, who, catching the basket 
in her arms before it touched the bayonets, brought it gently and 
safely to the ground; having done which she instantly returned 
into the temple. None of the spectators knew she was Gunputti 
himself in disguise, they only thought ‘what a clever old 
woman!' 


Vicram Maharajah then caused excavations to be made below 
the tower, under which he found an immense amount of 
treasure. There were mountains of gold, there were diamonds, 
and rubies, and sapphires, and emeralds, and turquoise, and 
pearls; but he took none of them, causing all to be sold and the 
money given to the poor, so little did he care for the riches for 
which some men sell their bodies and souls. 


Another day, the Rajah, when in the temple, dreamed again. 
Again his father appeared to him, and this time he said, 'Vicram, 
come daily to this temple and Gunputti will teach you wisdom, 
and you shall get understanding. You may get learning in the 
world, but wisdom is the fruit of much learning and much 
experience, and much love of God and man; wherefore, come, 
acquire wisdom, for learning perishes, but wisdom never dies.' 
When the Rajah awoke, he told his dream to the Wuzeer, and 
Butti recommended him to obey his father's counsel, which he 
accordingly did. 


Daily he resorted to the temple and was instructed by Gunputti; 
and when he had learnt much, one day Gunputti said to him, 'T 
have given you as much wisdom as is in keeping with~ man's 
finite comprehension; now, as a parting gift, ask of me what you 
will and it shall be yours--or riches, or power, or beauty or long 
life, or health, or happiness--only choose what you will have.' 
The Rajah was very much puzzled, and he begged leave to be 
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allowed a day to think over the matter and make his choice, to 
which Gunputti assented. 


Now it happened that near the palace there lived the son of a 
Carpenter, who was very cunning, and when he heard that the 
Rajah went to the temple to learn wisdom, he also determined to 
go and see if he could not learn it also; and each day when 
Gunputti gave Vicram Maharajah instruction, the Carpenter's 
son would hide close behind the temple, and overhear all their 
conversation, so that he also became very wise. No sooner, 
therefore, did he hear Gunputti's offer to Vicram, than he 
determined to return again when the Rajah did, and find out in 
what way he was to procure the promised gift, whatever it were. 


The Rajah consulted Butti as to what he should ask for, saying, 'I 
have riches more than enough, I have also sufficient power, and 
for the rest I had sooner take my chance with other men, which 
makes me much at a loss to know what to choose.' 


The Wuzeer answered, 'Is there any supernatural power you at 
all desire to possess? If so, ask for that.' 'Yes,' replied the Rajah, 
'it has always been a great desire of mine to have power to leave 
my own body when I will, and translate my soul and sense into 
some other body, either of man or animal. I would rather be able 
to do that than anything else.' 'Then,' said the Wuzeer, 'ask 
Gunputti to give you the power.' 


Next morning the Rajah, having bathed and prayed, went in 
great state to the temple to have his final interview with the Idol. 
And the Carpenter's son went too, in order to overhear it. 


Then Gunputti said to the Rajah, 'Vicram, what gift do you 
choose?’ 'O divine power,' answered the Rajah, 'you have 
already given me a sufficiency of wealth and power in making 
me Rajah; neither care I for more of beauty than I now possess; 
and of long life, health, and happiness, I had rather take my 
share with other men. But there is a gift which I would rather 
own than all that you have offered.' 
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'Most Wise,' replied Vicram, 'give me the power to leave my own 
body when I will, and translate my soul and sense and thinking 
powers into any other body that I may choose, either of man or 
bird or beast--whether for a day, or a year, or for twelve years, or 
as long as I like; grant also that however long the term of my 
absence my body may not decay, but that whenever I return to it 
again I may find it still as when I left it.' 


'Vicram,' answered Gunputti, ‘your prayer is heard,’ and he 
instructed Vicram Maharajah by what means he should translate 
his soul into another body, and also gave him something, which, 
being placed within his own body when he left it, would 
preserve it from decay until his return. 


The Carpenter's son, who had been all this time listening outside 
the temple, heard and learnt the spell whereby Gunputti gave 
Vicram Maharajah power to enter into any other body; but he 
could not see nor find out what was given to the Rajah to place 
within his own body when he left it to preserve it, so that he was 
only master of half the secret. 


Vicram Maharajah returned home, and told the Wuzeer that he 
was possessed of the much-desired knowledge. 'Then,' said 
Butti, 'the best use you can put it to, is to fly to the Pomegranate 
country, and bring Anar Ranee here.' 


'How can that be done?' asked the Rajah. 'Thus,' replied Butti; 
‘transport yourself into the body of a parrot, in which shape you 
will be able to fly over the seven hedges of bayonets that 
surround her garden. Go to the tree in the centre of it, bite off the 
stalks of the pomegranates and bring them home in your beak.' 


'Very well,’ said the Rajah, and he picked up a parrot which lay 
dead on the ground, and placing within his own body the 
beauty-preserving charm, transported his soul into the parrot 
and flew off. 
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On, on, on he went, over the hills and far away, until he came to 
the garden. Then he flew over the seven hedges of bayonets, and 
with his beak broke off the three pomegranates (in which were 
Anar Ranee and her two ladies) and holding them by the stalks 
brought them safely home. He then immediately left the parrot's 
body and re-entered his own body. 


When Butti saw how well he had accomplished the feat, he said, 
'Thank heaven there's some good done already.' All who saw 
Anar Ranee were astonished at her beauty, for she was fair as a 
lotus-flower, and the color on her cheeks was like the deep rich 
color of a pomegranate, and all thought the Rajah very wise to 
have chosen such a wife. 


They had a magnificent wedding, and were for a short time as 
happy as the day is long. 


But within a little while Vicram Maharajah said to Butti, 'I have 
again a great desire to see the world.' 


'What!' said Butti, 'so soon again to leave your home! So soon to 
care to go away from your young wife!' 


'I love her and my people dearly,’ answered the Rajah; ‘but I 
cannot help feeling that I have this supernatural power of taking 
any form I please, and longing to use it' 


'Where and how will you go?' asked the Wuzeer. 


'Let it be the day after to-morrow,’ answered Vicram Maharajah. 
'I shall again take the form of a parrot, and see as much of the 
world as possible. 


So it was settled that the Rajah should go. He left his kingdom in 
the Wuzeer's sole charge, and also his wife, saying to her, 'I don't 
know for how long I may be away; perhaps a day, perhaps a 
year, perhaps more. But if, while I am gone, you should be in 
any difficulty, apply to the Wuzeer. He has ever been like an 
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elder brother or a father to me; do you therefore also regard him 
as a father. I have charged him to take care of you as he would of 
his own child.' 


Having said these words, the Rajah caused a beautiful parrot to 
be shot (it was a very handsome bird, with a tuft of bright 
feathers on its head and a ring about its neck). He then cut a 
small incision in his arm and rubbed into it some of the magic 
preservative given him by Gunputti to keep his body from 
decaying, and, transporting his soul into the parrot's body, he 
flew away. 


No sooner did the Carpenter's son hear that the Rajah was as 
dead, than, knowing the power of which Vicram Maharajah and 
he were alike possessed, he felt certain that the former had made 
use of it, and determined himself likewise to turn it to account. 
Therefore, directly the Rajah entered the parrot's body, the 
Carpenter's son entered the Rajah's body, and the world at large 
imagined that the Rajah had only swooned and recovered. But 
the Wuzeer was wiser than they, and immediately thought to 
himself, 'Some one besides Vicram Maharajah must have become 
acquainted with this spell, and be now making use of it, thinking 
it would be very amusing to play the part of Rajah for a while; 
but I'll soon discover if this be the case or no.' 


So he called Anar Ranee, and said to her, 'You are as well 
assured as I am that your husband left us but now in the form of 
a parrot; but scarcely had he gone before his deserted body 
arose, and he now appears walking about, and talking, and as 
much alive as ever; nevertheless, my opinion is, that the spirit 
animating the body is not the spirit of the Rajah, but that some 
one else is possessed of the power given to him by Gunputti, and 
has taken advantage of it to personate him. This we must try and 
discover. Do therefore as I tell you, that we may put the matter 
to proof. Make to-day for your husband's dinner some very 
coarse and common Currie, and give it to him. If he complains 
that it is not as good as usual, I am making a mistake; but if, on 
the contrary, he says nothing about it, you will know that my 
words are true, and that he is not Vicram Maharajah.' 
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Anar Ranee did as the Wuzeer advised, and afterwards came to 
him and said, 'Father' (for so she always called him), 'I have been 
much astonished at the result of the trial. I made the Currie very 
carelessly, and it was as coarse and common as possible; but the 
Rajah did not even complain. I feel convinced it is as you Say; 
but what can we do?! 


'We will not,' answered the Wuzeer, 'cast him into prison, since 
he inhabits your husband's body; but neither you nor any of the 
Rajah's relations must have any friendship with, or so much as 
speak to him; and if he speak to any of you, let whoever it be 
immediately begin to quarrel with him, whereby he will find the 
life of a Rajah not so agreeable as he anticipated, and may be 
induced the sooner to return to his proper form.' 


Anar Ranee instructed all her husband's relations and friends as 
Butti had advised, and the Carpenter's son began to think the life 
of a Rajah not at all as pleasant as he had fancied, and would, if 
he could, have gladly returned to his own body again; but, 
having no power to preserve it, his spirit had no sooner left it 
than it began to decay, and at the end of three days was quite 
destroyed; so that he had no alternative but to remain where he 
was. 


Meantime the real Vicram Maharajah had flown, in the form, of 
a parrot, very far, far away, until he reached a large banyan tree, 
where there were a thousand other pretty pollies, whom he 
joined, making their number a thousand and one. Every day the 
parrots flew away to get food, and every night they returned to 
roost in the great banyan tree. 


Now it chanced that a hunter had often gone through that part 
of the jungle, and noticed the banyan tree and the parrots, and 
said to himself 'If I could only catch the thousand and one 
parrots that nightly roost in that tree, I should not be so often 
hungry as I am now, for they would make plenty of very nice 
Currie.' But he could not do it, though he frequently tried; for the 
trunks of the trees were tall and straight, and very slippery, so 
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that he no sooner climbed up a little way than he slid down 
again: however, he did not cease to look and long. 


One day a heavy shower of rain drove all the parrots back earlier 
than usual to their tree, and there they found a thousand crows, 
who had come on their homeward flight to shelter themselves 
till the storm was over. 


Then Vicram Maharajah Parrot said to the other parrots, 'Do you 
not see these crows have all sorts of seeds and fruits in their 
beaks, which they were carrying home to their little ones? Let us 
quickly drive them away, lest some of these fall down under our 
tree, which, being sown there, will spring up strong plants and 
twine round the trunks, and enable our enemy the hunter to 
climb up with ease and kill us all' 


But the other parrots answered, 'That is a very far-fetched idea! 
Do not let us hunt the poor birds away from shelter in this 
pouring rain, they will get so wet' So the crows were not 
molested. It turned out, however, just as Vicram Maharajah had 
foretold; for some of the fruits and seeds they were taking home 
to their young ones fell under the tree, and the seeds took root 
and sprang up strong creeping plants, which twined all round 
the straight trunks of the banyan-tree, and made it very easy to 
climb. 


Next time the hunter came by he noticed this, and saying, my 
fine friends, I've got you at last,' he, by the help of the creepers, 
climbed the tree, and set one thousand and one snares of fine 
thread among the branches, having done which he went away. 


That night when the parrots flew down on the branches as usual, 
they found themselves all caught fast prisoners by the feet. 


'Crick! crick! crick!' cried they, 'crick! crick! crick! O dear! O dear! 
what shall we do? what can we do? O Vicram Maharajah, you 
were right and we were wrong. O dear! O dear! crick! crick! 
crick!' 
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Then Vicram said, 'Did I not tell you how it would be? But do as 
I bid you, and we may yet be saved. So soon as the hunter comes 
to take us away, let each one of us hang his head down on one 
side, as if he were dead; then, thinking us dead, he will not 
trouble himself to wring our necks, or stick the heads of those he 
wishes to keep alive through his belt, as he otherwise would, but 
will merely release us and throw us on the ground. Let us when 
there remain perfectly still, till the whole thousand and one are 
set free, and the hunter begins to descend the tree; then we will 
all fly up over his head and far out of sight.' 


The parrots agreed to do as Vicram Maharajah Parrot proposed, 
and when the hunter came next morning to take them away, 
every one of them had his eyes shut and his head hanging down 
on one side, as if he were dead. Then the hunter said, 'All dead, 
indeed! Then I shall have plenty of nice Currie.' And so saying, 
he cut the noose that held the first and threw him down. The 
parrot fell like a stone to the ground, so did the second, the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth, the ninth, 
the tenth, and so on up to the thousandth parrot. Now the 
thousand-and-first chanced to be none other than Vicram;--all 
were released but he. But, just as the hunter was going to cut the 
noose round his feet, he let his knife fall, and had to go down 
and pick it up again. When the thousand parrots who were on 
the ground heard him coming down they thought, 'The 
thousand and one are all released, and here comes the hunter; it 
is time for us to be off.' And with one accord they flew up into 
the air and far out of sight, leaving poor Vicram Maharajah still a 
prisoner! 


The hunter seeing what had happened, was very angry, and 
seizing Vicram, said to him, 'You wretched bird, it's you that 
have worked all this mischief! I know it must be, for you are a 
stranger here, and different from the other parrots. I'll strangle 
you, at all events--that I will!' But to his surprise the parrot 
answered, 'Do not kill me. What good will that do you? Rather 
sell me in the next town. I am very handsome. You will get a 
thousand gold mohurs,' for me.' 
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'A thousand gold mohurs!' answered the hunter, much 
astonished. 'You silly bird, who'd be so foolish as to give a 
thousand gold mohurs for a parrot? 


'Never mind,' said Vicram, 'only take me and try.' 


So the hunter took him into the town, crying, 'Who'll buy? who'll 
buy? Come buy this pretty polly that can talk so nicely! See how 
handsome he is; see what a great red ring he has round his neck! 
Who'll buy? who'll buy?' 


Then several people asked how much he would take for the 
parrot; but when he said a thousand gold mohurs, they all 
laughed and went away, saying, 'None but a fool would give so 
much for a bird.' 


At last the hunter got angry, and he said to Vicram, 'I told you 
how it would be. I shall never be able to sell you.' But he 
answered, 'Oh yes, you will. See, here comes a merchant down 
this way; I dare say he will buy me.' So the hunter went to the 
merchant and said to him, 'Pray, sir, buy my pretty parrot.' 'How 
much do you want for him?' asked the merchant, 'two 
rupees?" 'No, sir,' answered the hunter, 'I cannot part with him 
for less than a thousand gold mohurs.' 'A thousand gold 
mohurs!' cried the merchant, 'a thousand gold mohurs! I never 
heard of such a thing in my life I A thousand mohurs for one 
little wee polly! Why, with that sum you might buy a house, or 
gardens, or horses, or ten thousand yards of the best cloth. 
Who's going to give you such a sum for a parrot? Not I indeed. 
I'll give you two rupees and no more.' But Vicram called out, 
'Merchant, merchant, do not fear to buy me. I am Vicram 
Maharajah Parrot Pay what the hunter asks, and I will repay it to 
you; buy me only, and I will keep your shop.' 


'Polly,' answered the merchant, 'what nonsense you talk!' But he 
took a fancy to the bird, and paid the hunter a thousand gold 
mohurs, and taking Vicram Maharajah home, hung him up in 
his shop. 
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Then the Parrot took on him the duties of shop-man, and talked 
so much and so wisely, that every one in the town soon heard of 
the merchant's wonderful bird. Nobody cared to go to any other 
shop--all came to his shop, only to hear the Parrot talk; and he 
sold them what they wanted, and they did not care how much 
he charged for what he sold, but gave him whatever he asked; 
insomuch that in one week the merchant had gained a thousand 
gold mohurs over and above his usual weekly profits; and there 
Vicram Maharajah Parrot lived for a long time, made much of by 
everybody, and very happy. 


It happened in the town where the merchant lived there was a 
very accomplished Nautch-girl, named Champa Ranee. She 
danced so beautifully, that the people of the town used always to 
send for her to dance on the occasion of any great festival. 


There also lived in the town a poor woodcutter, who earned his 
living by going daily far out into the jungle to cut wood, and 
bringing it into the bazaar to sell. 


One day he went out as usual into the jungle to cut wood, and, 
being tired, he fell asleep under a tree and began to dream; and 
he dreamed that he was a very rich man, and that he married the 
beautiful Nautch-girl, and that he took her home to his house, 
and gave his wife, as a wedding present, a thousand gold 
mohurs! 


When he went into the bazaar that evening as usual to sell wood, 
he began telling his dream to his friends, saying, 'While I was in 
the jungle I had such an absurd dream! I dreamed that I was a 
rich man, and that I married the Champa Ranee, and gave her as 
a wedding present a thousand gold mohurs!' 


'What a funny dream!' they cried, and thought no more about it. 
But it happened that the house by which he was standing whilst 


talking to his friends was Champa Ranee's house, and Champa 
Ranee herself was near the window, and heard what he said, 
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and thought to herself, 'For all that man looks so poor, he has 
then a thousand gold mohurs, or he would not have dreamed of 
giving them to his wife; if that is all, I'll go to law about it, and 
see if I can't get the money.' 


So she sent out her servants and ordered them to catch the poor 
woodcutter, and when they caught him, she began crying out, 'O 
husband! husband! here have I been waiting ever so long, 
wondering what has become of you; where have you been all 
this time?' He answered, 'I'm sure I don't know what you mean. 
You're a great lady, and I'm a poor woodcutter; you must 
mistake me for somebody else.' 


But she answered, 'Oh no! don't you remember we were married 
on such and such a day? Have you forgotten what a grand 
wedding it was? and you took me home to your palace, and 
promised to give me as a wedding present a thousand gold 
mohurs! but you quite forgot to give me the money, and you 
went away, and I returned to my father's house till I should learn 
tidings of you; how can you be so cruel?! 


The woodcutter thought he must be dreaming; but all Champa 
Ranee's friends and relations declared that what she said was 
true. Then after much quarrelling they said they would go to law 
about it; but the judge could not settle the matter, and referred it 
to the Rajah himself. The Rajah was no less puzzled than the 
judge. The woodcutter protested that he was only a poor 
woodcutter; but Champa Ranee and her friends asserted that he 
was, on the contrary, a rich man, her husband, and had 
possessed much money, which he must have squandered. She 
offered, however, to give up all claim to that if he would only 
give her a thousand gold mohurs, which he had promised her as 
a wedding present; and so suggested a compromise. The 
woodcutter replied that he would gladly give the gold mohurs if 
he had them; but that (as he brought witnesses to prove) he was 
really and truly what he professed to be, only a poor woodcutter, 
who earned two annas' a day cutting wood, and had neither 
palace, nor riches, nor wife in the world! The whole city was 
interested in this curious case, and all wondered how it would 
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end; some being sure one side was right, and some equally 
certain of the other. 


The Rajah could make nothing of the matter, and at last he said, 
'I hear there is a merchant in this town who has a very wise 
parrot--wiser than most men are; let him be sent for to decide 
this business, for it is beyond me; we will abide by his decision.' 


So Vicram Maharajah Parrot was sent for, and placed in the 
Court of Justice, to hear and judge the case. 


First he said to the woodcutter, 'Tell me your version of the 
story.' And the woodcutter answered, 'Polly, Sahib, what I tell is 
true. I am a poor man. I live in the jungle, and earn my living by 
cutting wood and selling it in the bazaar. I never get more than 
two annas a day. One day I fell asleep and dreamed a silly 
dream; how I had become rich and married the Champa Ranee, 
and given her as a wedding present a thousand gold mohurs; 
but it is no more true that I owed her a thousand gold mohurs, 
or have them to pay, than that I married her.' 


'That is enough,' said Vicram Maharajah. 'Now, Dancing-girl, tell 
us your story.. And Champa Ranee gave her version of the 
matter. Then the Parrot said to her, 'Tell me now where was the 
house of this husband of yours to which he took you?' 'Oh!' she 
answered, 'very far away--I don't know how far--in the jungles.' 
'How long ago was it?' asked he. 'At such and such a time,' she 
replied. Then he called credible and trustworthy witnesses, who 
proved that Champa Ranee had never left the city at the time she 
mentioned. After hearing whom, the Parrot said to her, 'Is it 
possible that you can have the folly to think any one would 
believe that you would leave your rich and costly home to go a 
long journey into the jungle? It is now satisfactorily proved that 
you did not do it; you had better give up all claim to the 
thousand gold mohurs.' 


But this the Nautch-girl would not do. The Parrot then called for 
a money-lender, and begged of him the loan of a thousand gold 
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mohurs, which he placed in a great bottle, putting the stopper in 
and sealing it securely down; he then gave it to the Nautch-girl, 
and said, 'Get this money if you can without breaking the seal or 
breaking the bottle.' She answered, 'It cannot be done.' 'No 
more,’ replied Vicram Maharajah, 'can what you desire be done. 
You cannot force a poor man who has no money in the world to 
pay you a thousand gold mohurs. Let the prisoner go free! 
Begone, Champa Ranee! Dancing-girl, you are a liar and a thief; 
go rob the rich if you will, but meddle no more with the poor.' 


All applauded Vicram Maharajah Parrot's decision, and said, 
'Was ever such a wonderful bird!' But Champa Ranee was 
extremely angry, and said to him, 'Very well, nasty polly--nasty 
stupid polly! be assured before long I will get you in my power, 
and when I do, I will bite off your head!' 


'Try your worst, madam,' answered Vicram; 'but in return, I tell 
you this; I will live to make you a beggar. Your house shall be, 
by your own order, laid even with the ground, and you for grief 
and rage shall kill yourself.' 


'Agreed,' said Champa Ranee, 'we will soon see whose words 
come true, mine or yours,' and so saying, she returned home. 


The merchant took Vicram Maharajah back to his shop, and a 
week passed without adventure; a fortnight passed, but still 
nothing particular happened. At the end of this time the 
merchant's eldest son was married, and in honor of the occasion 
the merchant ordered that a clever dancing-girl should be sent 
for to dance before the guests. Champa Ranee came, and danced 
so beautifully that every one was delighted; and the merchant 
was much pleased, and said to her, 'You have done your work 
very well, and in payment you may choose what you like out of 
my shop, or house, and it shall be yours--whether jewels, or rich 
cloths, or whatever it is.' 
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She replied, 'I desire nothing of the kind; of jewels and rich stuffs 
I have more than enough, but you shall give me your pretty little 
parrot; I like it much, and that is the only payment I will take.' 


The merchant felt very much vexed, for he had never thought 
the Nautch-girl would ask for the parrot of which he was so 
fond, and which had been so profitable to him; he felt that he 
would rather have parted with anything he possessed than that: 
nevertheless, having promised, he was bound to keep his word; 
so, with many tears, he went to fetch his favorite. But Polly cried, 
'Don't be vexed, master; give me to the girl; I can take good care 
of myself.' 


So Champa Ranee took Vicram Maharajah Parrot home with her; 
and no sooner did she get there, than she sent for one of her 
maids, and said, 'Quick, take this parrot and boil him for my 
supper, but first cut off his head and bring it to me on a plate, 
grilled; for I will eat it before tasting any other dish.' 


'What nonsensical idea is this of our mistress?' said the maid to 
another, as she took the parrot into the kitchen; 'to think of 
eating a grilled parrot's head!' 'Never mind,’ said the other; 'you 
'd better prepare it as she bids you, or she'll be very cross.' Then 
the maid who had received the order began plucking the long 
feathers out of Vicram Maharajah's wings, he all the time 
hanging down his head, so that she thought he was dead. Then, 
going to fetch some water in which to boil him, she laid him 
down close to the place where they washed the dishes. Now, the 
kitchen was on the ground-floor, and there was a hole right 
through the wall, into which the water used in washing the 
dishes ran, and through which all the scraps, bones, peelings, 
and parings were washed away after the daily cooking; and in 
this hole Vicram Maharajah hid himself, quick as thought. 


'Oh dear! oh dear!' cried the maid when she returned; 'what can I 
do? what will my mistress say? I only turned my back for one 
moment, and the parrot's gone.' 'Very likely,’ answered the other 
maid, 'some cat has taken it away. It could not have been alive, 
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and flown or run away, or I should have seen it go; but never 
fear, a chicken will do instead.' 


Then they took a chicken and boiled it, and grilled the head and 
took it to their mistress; and she ate it, little bit by little bit, 
saying as she did so--'Ah, pretty Polly I so here's the end of you! 
This is the brain that thought so cunningly, and devised my 
overthrow! this is the tongue that spoke against me! this is the 
throat through which came the threatening words! Aha! who is 
right now, I wonder!' 


Vicram, in the hole close by, heard her, and felt very much 
frightened; for he thought, 'If she should catch me after all I' He 
could not fly away, for all his wing-feathers had been pulled out; 
so there he had to stay some time, living on the scraps that were 
washed into the hole in the washing of the plates, and 
perpetually exposed to the danger of being drowned in the 
streams of water that were poured through it. At last, however, 
his new feathers were sufficiently grown to bear him, and he 
flew away to a little temple in the jungle some way off, where he 
perched behind the Idol. 


It happened that Champa Ranee used to go to that temple, and 
he had not been there long before she came there to worship her 
Idol. 


She fell on her knees before the image, and began to pray. Her 
prayer was that the god would transport her, body and soul, to 
Heaven (for she had a horror of dying), and she cried, ‘Only 
grant my prayer--only let this be so, and I will do anything you 
wish--anything--anything.' 


Vicram Maharajah, who was hidden behind the image, heard 
her, and said--'Champa Ranee Nautch-girl, your prayer is heard!' 
(She thought the Idol himself was speaking to her, and listened 
attentively.) 'This is what you must do: sell all you possess, and 
give the money to the poor; you must also give money to all 
your servants, and dismiss them. Level also your house to the 
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ground, that you may be wholly separated from earth. Then you 
will be fit for Heaven. Come, having done all I command you, on 
this day week to this place, and you shall be transported thither 
body and soul.' 


Champa Ranee believed what she heard, and, forgetful of 
Vicram Maharajah Parrot's threat, hastened to do as she was 
bidden. She sold her possessions, and gave all the money to the 
poor; razed her house to the ground, and dismissed her servants, 
which being accomplished, on the day appointed she went to the 
temple, and sat on the edge of a well outside it, explaining to the 
assembled people how the Idol himself had spoken to her, and 
how they would shortly see her caught up to Heaven, and thus 
her departure from the world would be even more celebrated 
than her doings whilst in it. All the people listened eagerly to her 
words, for they believed her inspired, and to see her ascension 
the whole city had come out, with hundreds and hundreds of 
strangers and travelers, princes, merchants, and nobles, from far 
and near, all full of expectation and curiosity. 


Then, as they waited, a fluttering of little wings was heard, and a 
parrot flew over Champa Ranee's head, calling out, 'Naughty 
girl!’ Nautch-girl! what have you done?! Champa Ranee 
recognized the voice as Vicram's; he went on--' Will you go body 
and soul to Heaven? have you forgotten Polly's words?' 


Champa Ranee rushed into the temple, and, falling on her knees 
before the Idol, cried out, 'Gracious Power, I have done all as 
you commanded; let your words come true; save me; take me to 
Heaven.' 


But the Parrot above her cried, 'Good-bye, Champa Ranee, good- 
bye; you ate a chicken's head, not mine. Where is your house 
now? where your servants and all your possessions? Have my 
words come true, think you, or yours?’ 
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Then the woman saw all, and in her rage and despair, cursing 
her own folly, she fell violently down on the floor of the temple, 
and, dashing her head against the stone, killed herself. 


It was now two years since the Rajah Vicram left his kingdom; 
and about six months before, Butti, in despair of his ever 
returning, had set out to seek for him. Up and down through 
many countries had he gone, searching for his master; but 
without success. As good fortune would have it, however, he 
chanced to be one of those strangers who had come to witness 
the Nautch-girl's translation, and no sooner did he see the Parrot 
which spoke to her, than in him he recognized Vicram. The 
Rajah also saw him, and flew on to his shoulder, upon which 
Butti caught him, put him in a cage, and took him home. 


Now was a puzzling problem to be solved. The Rajah's soul was 
in the parrot's body, and the Carpenter's son's soul 'in the Rajah's 
body. How was the latter to be expelled to make way for the 
former? He could not return to his own body, for that had 
perished long before. The Wuzeer knew not how to manage the 
matter, and determined therefore to await the course of events. 


It happened that the pretended Rajah and Butti had each a 
fighting ram, and one day the Rajah said to the Wuzeer, 'Let us 
set our rams to fight to-day, and try the strength of mine against 
yours.' 'Agreed,' answered the Wuzeer; and they set them to 
fight. But there was much difference in the two rams; for when 
Butti's ram was but a lamb, and his horns were growing, Butti 
had tied him to a lime-tree, and his horns had got very strong 
indeed by constantly rubbing against its tender stem, and 
butting against it; but the Carpenter's son had tied his ram, when 
a lamb, to a young teak-tree, the trunk of which was so stout and 
strong, that the little creature, butting against it, could make no 
impression on it, but only damaged and loosened his own horns. 


The pretended Rajah soon saw, to his vexation, that his favorite's 
horns being less strong than its opponent's, he was getting tired, 
and, beginning to lose courage, would certainly be worsted in 
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the fight; so, quick as thought, he left his own body and 
transported his soul into the ram's body, in order to give it an 
increase of courage and resolution, and enable it to win. 


No sooner did Vicram-Maharajab, who was hanging up in a 
cage, see what had taken place, than he left the parrot's body and 
re-entered his own body. Then Butti's ram pushed the other 
down on its knees, and the Wuzeer ran and fetched a sword, and 
cut off its head; thus putting an end with the life of the ram to 
the life of the Carpenter's son. 


Great was the joy of Anar Ranee and all the household at 
recovering the Rajah after his long absence; and Anar Ranee 
prayed him to fly away no more as a parrot, which he promised 
her he would not do. 


But the taste for wandering, and love of an unsettled life, did not 
leave him on his resuming his proper form; and one of the things 
in which he most delighted was to roam about the jungles near 
the Palace by himself, without attendant or guide. One very 
sultry day, when he was thus out by himself, he wandered over 
a rocky part of the country, which was flat and arid, without a 
tree upon it to offer shelter from the burning sun. Vicram, tired 
with his walk, threw himself down by the largest piece of rock 
he could find to rest. As he lay there, half asleep, a little Cobra 
came out of a hole in the ground, and, seeing his mouth wide 
open (which looked like some shady cranny in a rock), crept in 
and curled himself up in the Rajah's throat. 


Vicram Maharajah called out to the Cobra, 'Get out of my throat!' 
But the Cobra said, 'No, I won't go; I like being here better than 
under ground.' And there he stayed. Vicram didn't know what 
to do, for the Cobra lived in his throat, and could not be got out. 
At times it would peep out of his mouth, but the moment the 
Rajah tried to catch it, it ran back again. 


'Who ever heard of a Rajah in such a miserable plight?' sighed he 
to Butti; 'to think of having this Cobra in my throat!' 
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'Ah, my dear friend!' Butti would answer, 'why will you go 
roaming about the country by yourself; will you never be cured 
of it?! 


'If one could only catch this Cobra, I'd be content to wander no 
more,’ said the Rajah, 'for my wandering has not brought me 
much good of late.' But to catch the Cobra was more than any 
man could do. At last one day Vicram, driven nearly mad in this 
perplexity, ran away into the jungle. Tidings of this were soon 
brought to Butti, who was much grieved to hear it, and sighed, 
saying, ‘Alas, alas! of what avail to Vicram Maharajah is his more 
than human wisdom, when the one unlucky self-chosen gift 
neutralizes all the good he might do with it! It has given him a 
love of wandering hither and thither, minding everybody's 
business but his own; his kingdom is neglected, his people 
uncared for, and he, that used to be the pride of all Rajahs, the 
best, the noblest, has finally slunk out of his country, like a thief 
escaping from jail.' 


Butti sent messengers far and wide seeking Vicram Maharajah, 
but they could not find him; be then determined to go himself in 
search of his lost friend; and having made proper arrangements 
for tile government of the country during his absence, he set off 
on his travels. 


Meantime Vicram wandered on and on, until at last one day he 
came to the Palace of a certain Rajah, who reigned over a 
country very far from his own, and he sat down with the 
beggars at the Palace gate. 


Now, the Rajah at whose gate Vicram Maharajah sat had a good 
and lovely daughter, named Buccoulee. Many Princes wished to 
marry this Princess, but she would marry none of them. Her 
father and mother said to her, 'Why will you not choose a 
husband? Among all these Princes who ask you in marriage 
there are many rich and powerful--many handsome and brave-- 
many wise and good; why will you refuse them all?' The 
Princess replied, 'It is not my destiny to marry any of them; 
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continually in my dreams I see my destined husband, and I wait 
for him.' 'Who is he?' they asked. 'His name,' she answered, 'is 
the Rajah Vicram; he will come from a very far country; he has 
not come yet.' They replied, 'There is no Rajah, far or near, that 
we know of, of this name; give over this fancy of yours and 
marry some one else.' 


But she constantly refused, saying, 'No, I will wait for the Rajah 
Vicram.' Her parents thought, 'It may be even as she says--who 
knows but perhaps some day a great King, greater than any we 
know, may come to this country, and wish to marry the girl; we 
shall then be glad that we had not obliged her to marry any of 
her present suitors.' 


No sooner had Vicram Maharajah come to the Palace gate and 
sat down there with the beggars, than the Princess Buccoulee, 
looking out of the window, saw him, and cried, 'There is the 
husband I saw in my dreams; there is the Rajah Vicram.' 'Where, 
child, where?' said her mother; 'there's no Rajah there; only a 
parcel of beggars.' 


But the Princess persisted that one of them was the Rajah 
Vicram. Then the Ranee sent for Vicram Maharajah, and 
questioned him. 


He said his name was 'Rajah Vicram.' But the Rajah and Ranee 
did not believe him; and they were very angry with the Princess 
because she persisted in saying that him, and no other, would 
she marry. At last they got so enraged with her, that they said, 
'Well, marry your beggar husband if you will, but don't think to 
remain any longer here as our daughter after becoming his wife; 
if you marry him it must be to follow his fortunes in the jungle; 
we Shall soon see you repent your obstinacy.' 


'I will marry him, and follow him wherever he goes,' said the 
Princess. 
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So Vicram Maharajab and the Princess Buccoulee were married, 
and her parents turned her out of the house; nevertheless, they 
allowed her a little money, for, they said, 'She will soon enough 
find the difference between a king's daughter and a beggar's 
wife, without wanting food.' 


Vicram built a little hut in the jungle, and there they lived; but 
the poor Princess had a sad time of it, for she was neither 
accustomed to cook nor wash, and the hard work tired her very 
much. Her chief grief, however, was that Vicram should have 
such a hideous tormentor as the Cobra in his throat; and often 
and often of a night she sat awake, trying to devise some means 
for catching it, but all in vain. 


At last, one night when she was thinking about it, she saw, close 
by, two Cobras come out of their holes, and as they began to talk 
she listened to hear what they would say. 


'Who are these people?' said the first Cobra.--' These,' said the 
second, ‘are the Rajah Vicram, and his wife the Princess 
Buccoulee.'--'What are they doing here? why is the Rajah so far 
from his kingdom?' asked the first Cobra. 


'Oh, he ran away, because he was so miserable; he has a cobra 
that lives in his throat,’ answered the second. 


'Can no one get it out?' said the first. 

'No,' replied the other; 'because they do not know the secret.'--' 
What secret?' asked the first Cobra.--' Don't you know?' said the 
second; 'why, if his wife only took a few marking nuts, and 
pounded them well, and mixed them in cocoanut oil, and set the 
whole on fire, and hung the Rajah, her husband, head 
downwards up in a tree above it, the smoke, rising upwards, 
would instantly kill the Cobra in his mouth, which would 
tumble down dead.' 


'I never heard of that before,' said the first Cobra. 
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'Didn't you?' exclaimed the second; 'why, if they did the same 
thing at the mouth of your hole, they'd kill you in no time; and 
then, perhaps, they might find all the fine treasure you have 
there! '--'Don't joke in that way,' said the first Cobra, 'I don't like 
it;' and he crawled away quite offended, and the second Cobra 
followed him. 


No sooner had the Princess heard this, than she determined to 
try the experiment. So next morning she sent for all the villagers 
living near (who all knew and loved her, and would do anything 
she told them, because she was the Rajah's daughter), and bade 
them take a great caldron and fill it with cocoanut oil, and 
pound down an immense number of marking nuts and throw 
them into it, and then bring the caldron to her. They did so, and 
she set the whole on fire, and caused Vicram to be hung up ina 
tree Overhead; and as soon as the smoke from the caldron rose 
in the air it suffocated the Cobra in Vicram Maharajah's throat, 
which fell down quite dead. Then the Rajah Vicram said to his 
wife, 'O worthy Buccoulee, what a noble woman you are! you 
have delivered me from this torment, which was more than all 
the wise men in my kingdom could do. 


Buccoulee next caused the caldron of oil to be placed close to the 
hole of the first Cobra, which she had heard speaking the night 
before, and he was suffocated. 


She then ordered the people to dig him out of his hole; and in it 
they found a vast amount of treasure--gold, silver, and jewels. 
Then Buccoulee sent for royal robes for herself and her husband, 
and bade him cut his hair and shave; and when they were all 
ready, she took the remainder of the treasure, and returned with 
it to her father's house; and her father and mother, who had 
repented of their harshness, gladly welcomed her back, and 
were both surprised and delighted to see all the vast treasures 
she had, and what a handsome princely-looking man her 
husband was. 
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Then one day news was brought to Vicram that a stranger 
Wuzeer had arrived in the Palace as the Rajah's guest, and that 
this Wuzeer had for twelve years been wandering round the 
world in search of his master, but not having found him, was 
returning to his own home. Vicram thought to himself; 'Can this 
possibly be Butti?' and he ran to see. 


It was indeed Butti, who cried for joy to see him, saying, 'O 
Vicram! Vicram! do you know it is twelve years since you left us 
all?! 


Then Vicram Maharajah told Butti how the good Princess 
Buccoulee had married him, and succeeded in killing the Cobra, 
and how he was on the point of returning to his own country. So 
they all set out together, being given many rich presents by 
Buccoulee's father and mother. At last after a weary journey they 
reached home. Anar Ranee was overjoyed to see them again, for 
she had mourned her husband as dead. When Buccoulee Ranee 
was told who Anar Ranee was, and taken to see her, she felt very 
much frightened, for she thought, 'Perhaps she will be jealous of 
me, and hate me.' But with a gentle smile Anar Ranee came to 
meet her, saying, ‘Sister, I hear it is to you we owe the 
preservation of the Rajah, and that it was you who killed the 
Cobra; I can never be sufficiently grateful to you nor love you 
enough as long as I live. 


From that day Vicram Maharajah stayed in his own kingdom, 
ruling it wisely and well, and beloved by all. He and Butti lived 
to a good old age, and their affection for each other lasted to the 
end of their days. So that it became a proverb in that country, 
and instead of saying, 'So-and-so love each other like brothers' 
(when speaking of two who were much attached), the people 
would say, 'So-and-so love each other like the Rajah and the 
Wuzeer.' 
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VIII. 


LESS INEQUALITY 
THAN MEN DEEM. 


YOUNG Rajah once said to his Wuzeer, 'How is it that I am so 
often ill? I take great care of myself; I never go out in the rain; I 
wear warm clothes; I eat good food. Yet I am always catching 
cold, or getting fever, in spite of all precautions.' 


'Overmuch care is worse than none at all,' answered the Wuzeer, 
'which I will soon prove to you.' 


So he invited the Rajah to accompany him for a walk in the 
fields. Before they had gone very far they met a poor Shepherd. 
The Shepherd was accustomed to be out all day long tending his 
flock; he had only a coarse cloak on, which served but 
insufficiently to protect him from the rain and the cold--from the 
dews by night and the sun by day; his food was parched corn, 
his drink water; and he lived out in the fields in a small hut 
made of plaited palm branches. The Wuzeer said to the Rajah, 
'You know perfectly well what hard lives these poor shepherds 
lead. Accost this one, and ask him if he often suffers from the 
exposure which he is obliged to undergo.' 
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The Rajah did as the Wuzeer told him, and asked the Shepherd 
whether he did not often suffer from rheumatism, cold, and 
fever. The Shepherd answered, 'Nor Sire, I never suffer from 
either the one or the other. From childhood I have been 
accustomed to endure the extremes of heat and cold, and I 
suppose that is why they never affect me.' 


At this the Rajah was very much astonished, and he said to the 
Wuzeer, 'I own I am surprised; but doubtless this Shepherd is an 
extraordinarily strong man, whom nothing would ever affect.' 


'We shall see,' said the Wuzeer; and he invited the Shepherd to 
the Palace. There, for a long time, the Shepherd was taken great 
care of; he was never permitted to go out in the sun or rain, be 
had good food and good clothes, and he was not allowed to sit 
in a draught or get his feet wet. 


At the end of sonic months the Wuzeer sent for him into a 
marble court-yard, the floor of which he caused to be sprinkled 
with water. 


The Shepherd had been for some time so little used to exposure 
of any kind, that wetting his feet caused him to take cold; the 
place felt to him chilly and damp after the Palace; he rapidly 
became worse, and in a short time, in spite of all the doctor's 
care, he died. 


'Where is our friend the Shepherd? asked the Rajah a few days 
afterwards; 'he surely could not have caught cold by merely 
treading on the marble floor you had caused to be sprinkled 
with water?’ 


'Alas!' answered the Wuzeer, 'the result was more disastrous 
than I had anticipated; the poor Shepherd caught cold, and is 
dead. Having been lately accustomed to overmuch care, the 
sudden change of temperature killed him. 
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"You see now to what dangers we are exposed from which the 
poor are exempt. It is thus that Nature equalizes her best gifts; 
wealth and opulence tend too frequently to destroy health and 
shorten life, though they may give much enjoyment to it whilst it 
lasts. 
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IX. 
PANCH-PHUL RANEE. 


A CERTAIN Rajah had two wives, of whom he preferred the 
second to the first; the first Ranee had a son, but because he was 
not the child of the second Ranee, his father took a great dislike 
to him, and treated him so harshly that the poor boy was very 
unhappy. 


One day, therefore, he said to his mother, 'Mother, my father 
does not care for me, and my presence is only a vexation to him: 
I should be happier anywhere than here; let me therefore go, and 
seek my fortune in other lands.' 


So the Ranee asked her husband if he would allow their son to 
travel. He said, 'The boy is free to go, but I don't see how he is to 
live in any other part of the world, for he is too stupid to earn his 
living, and I will give him no money to squander on senseless 
pleasures.' Then the Ranee told her son that he had his father's 
permission to travel, and said to him, 'You are going out into the 
world now to try your luck; take with you the food and clothes I 
have provided for your journey.' And she gave him a bundle of 
clothes and several small loaves, and in each loaf she placed a 
gold mohur, that on opening it he might find money as well as 
food inside; and he started on his journey. 


When the young Rajah had traveled a long way, and left his 
father's kingdom far behind, he one day came upon the outskirts 
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of a great city, where (instead of taking the position due to his 
rank, and sending to inform the Rajah of his arrival) he went toa 
poor Carpenter's house and begged of him a lodging for the 
night. The Carpenter was busy making wooden clogs in the 
porch of his house, but be looked up and nodded, saying, 
"Young man, you are welcome to any assistance a stranger may 
need and we can give. If you are in want of food, you will find 
my wife and daughter in he house--they will be happy to cook 
for you.' The Rajah went inside, and said to the Carpenter's 
daughter, 'I am a stranger, and have traveled a long way; I am 
both tired and hungry: cook me some dinner as fast as you can, 
and I will pay you for your trouble.' She answered, 'I would 
willingly cook you some dinner at once, but I have no wood to 
light the fire, and the jungle is some way off.--" It matters not,' 
said the Rajah, 'this will do to light the fire, and I'll make the loss 
good to your father.' And taking a pair of new clogs which the 
Carpenter had just finished making, he broke them up, and 
lighted the fire with them. 


Next morning he went into the jungle, cut wood, and having 
made a pair of new clogs,--better than those with which he had 
lighted the fire the evening before,--placed them with the rest of 
the goods for sale in the Carpenter's shop. Shortly afterwards 
one of the Rajah of that country's servants came to buy a pair of 
clogs for his master, and seeing these new ones, said to the 
Carpenter, 'Why, man, these clogs are better than all the rest put 
together. I will take none other to the Rajah. I wish you would 
always make such clogs as these.' And throwing down ten gold 
mohurs on the floor of the hut, he took up the clogs and went 
away. 


The Carpenter was much surprised at the whole business. In the 
first place, he usually received only two or three rupees for each 
pair of clogs; and in the second, he knew that those which the 
Rajah's servant had judged worth ten gold mohurs had not been 
made by him; and, how they had come there he could not think, 
for he felt certain they were not with the rest of the clogs the 
night before. He thought and thought, but the more he thought 
about the matter, the more puzzled he got, and he went to talk 
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about it to his wife and daughter. Then his daughter said, 'Oh, 
those must have been the clogs the stranger made!' And she told 
her father how he had lighted the fire the night before with two 
of the clogs which were for sale, and had afterwards fetched 
wood from the jungle and made another pair to replace them. 


The Carpenter at this news was more astonished than ever, and 
he thought to himself, ‘Since this stranger seems a quiet, 
peaceable sort of man, and can make clogs so well, it is a great 
pity he should leave this place--he would make a good husband 
for my daughter;' and, catching hold of the young Rajah, he 
propounded his scheme to him. (But all this time he had no idea 
that his guest was a Rajah.) 


Now the Carpenter's daughter was a very pretty girl--as pretty 
as any Ranee you ever saw; she was also good-tempered, clever 
and could cook extremely well. So when the Carpenter asked the 
Rajah to be his son-in-law, he looked at the father, the mother 
and the girl, and thinking to himself that many a better man had 
a worse fate, he said, 'Yes, I will marry your daughter, and stay 
here and make clogs.' So the Rajah married the Carpenter's 
daughter. 


This Rajah was very clever at making all sorts of things in wood. 
When he had made all the clogs he wished to sell next day, he 
would amuse himself in making toys; and in this way ht made a 
thousand wooden parrots. They were as like real parrots as 
possible. They had each two wings, two legs, two eyes, and a 
sharp beak. And when the Rajah had finished them all, he 
painted and varnished them, and put them one afternoon 
outside the house to dry. 


Night came on, and with it came Parbuttee and Mahadeo, flying 
round the world to see the different races of men. Amongst the 
many places they visited was the city where the Carpenter lived 
and in the garden in front of the house they saw the thousand 
wooden parrots which the Rajah had made and painted and 
varnished, all placed out to dry. Then Parbuttee turned to 
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Mahadeo and said, 'These parrots are very well made--they need 
nothing but life. Why should not we give them life?' Mahadeo 
answered, 'What would be the use of that? It would be a strange 
freak indeed!' 'Oh,' said Parbuttee, 'I only meant you to do it as 
an amusement. It would be so funny to see the wooden parrots 
flying about I But do not do it if you don't like.' 'You would like 
it, then?' answered Mahadeo; 'very well, I will do it.' And he 
endowed the thousand parrots with life. 


Parbuttee and Mahadeo then flew away. 


Next morning the Rajah got up early to see if the varnish he had 
put on the wooden parrots was dry; but no sooner did he open 
the door than--marvel of marvels!--the thousand wooden parrots 
all came walking into the house, flapping their wings and 
chattering to each other. 


Hearing the noise, the Carpenter and the Carpenter's wife and 
daughter came running out to see what was the matter, and wert 
not less astonished than the Rajah himself at the miracle which 
had taken place. Then the Carpenter's wife turned to her son-in. 
law, and said, 'It is all very well that you should have made 
these wooden parrots; but I don't know where we are to find 
food for them I great strong parrots like these will eat not less 
than a pound of rice apiece every day. Your father-in-law and I 
cannot afford to procure as much as that for them in this poor 
house. II you wish to keep them, you must live elsewhere, for we 
cannot provide for you all.' 


'Very well,’ said the Rajah; 'you shall not have cause to accuse 
me of ruining you, for from henceforth I will have a house of my 
own.' So he and his wife went to live in a house of their own, 
and he took the thousand parrots with him, and his mother. in- 
law gave her daughter some corn, and rice, and money to begin 
housekeeping with. He soon found that the parrots, instead of 
being an expense, were the means of increasing his fortune; for 
they flew away every morning early to get food, and spent the 
whole day out in the fields; and every evening, when they 
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returned home, each parrot brought in his beak a stalk of corn, 
or rice, or whatever it had found, good to eat. So that their 
master was regularly supplied with more food than enough; and 
what with selling what he did not require, and working at his 
trade, he soon became quite a rich carpenter. 


After he had been living in this way very happily for some time, 
one night, when he fell asleep, the Rajah dreamed a wonderful 
dream, and this was the dream. 


He thought that very, very far away, beyond the Red Sea, was a 
beautiful kingdom surrounded by seven other seas; and that it 
belonged to a Rajah and Ranee who had one lovely daughter 
named Panch-Phul Ranee (the Five Flower Queen), after whom 
the whole kingdom was called Panch-Phul Ranee's country; and 
that this Princess lived in the centre of her father's kingdom, in a 
little house round which were seven wide ditches, and seven 
great hedges made of spears; and that she was called Panch-Phul 
Ranee, because she was so light and delicate, that she weighed 
no more than five white lotus-flowers! Moreover, he dreamed 
that this Princess had vowed to marry no one who could not 
cross the seven seas; and jump the seven ditches, and seven 
hedges made of spears. 


After dreaming this, the young Rajah awoke, and feeling much 
puzzled, got up, and sitting with his head in his hands, tried to 
think the matter over, and discover if he had ever heard 
anything 'like his dream before; but he could make nothing of it. 


Whilst he was thus thinking, his wife awoke, and asked him 
what was the matter. He told her, and she said, 'That is a strange 
dream. If I were you, I'd ask the old parrot about it; he is a wise 
bird, and perhaps he knows.' This parrot of which she spoke was 
the most wise of all the thousand wooden parrots. The Rajah 
took his wife's advice, and when all the birds came home that 
evening, he called the old parrot, and told him his dream, 
saying, 'Can this be true?' To which the parrot replied, 'It is all 
true. The Panch-Phul Ranee's country lies beyond the Red Sea, 
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and is surrounded by seven seas, and she dwells in a house built 
in the centre of her father's kingdom. Round her house are seven 
ditches and seven hedges made of spears, and she has vowed 
not to marry any man who cannot jump these seven ditches and 
seven hedges; and because she is very beautiful many great and 
noble men have tried to do this, but in vain. 


'The Rajab and Ranee, her father and mother, are very fond of 
her, and proud of her. Every day she goes to the palace to see 
them, and they weigh her in a pair of scales. They put her in one 
scale, and five lotus-flowers in the other, and she is so delicate 
and fragile, she weighs no heavier than the five little flowers, so 
they call her the Panch-Phul Ranee. Her father and mother are 
very proud of this.' 


'I should like to go to that country and see the Panch-Phul 
Ranee,' said the Rajah; 'but I don't know how I could cross the 
seven seas.'--' I will show you how to manage that,’ replied the 
old parrot. 'I and another parrot will fly close together, I crossing 
my left over his right wing; so as to move along as if we were 
one bird (using only our outside wings to fly with); you shall 
then sit on a chair made of our interlaced wings, and we will 
carry you safely across the seven seas. On the way, we will every 
evening alight in some high tree and rest, and every morning we 
can go on again.'--' That sounds a good plan; I have a great 
desire to try it,' said the Rajah. 'Wife, what should you think of 
my going to the Panch-Phul Ranee's country, and seeing if I can 
jump the seven ditches and seven hedges made of spears? Will 
you let me try?’ 


'Yes,' she answered. 'If you like to go and marry her, go; only 
take care that you do not kill yourself; and mind you come back 
some day.' And she prepared food for him to take with him, and 
took off her gold and silver bangles, which she placed in a 
bundle of warm things, that he might be in need neither of 
money nor clothes on the Journey. He then charged the nine 
hundred and ninety-eight parrots he left behind him to bring her 
plenty of corn and rice daily (that she might never need food 
while he was away), and took her to the house of her father, in 
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whose care she was to remain during his absence; and he wished 
her good-bye, saying, 'Do not fear but that I will come back to 
you, even if I do win the Panch-Phul Ranee, for you will always 
be my first wife, though you are the Carpenter's daughter.' 


The old parrot and another parrot then spread their wings, on 
which the Rajah seated himself as on a chair, and rising up in the 
air, they flew away with him out of sight. 


Far, far, far, they flew, as fast as parrots can fly, over hills, over 
forests, over rivers, over valleys, on, on, on, hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week, only staying to rest every night when 
it got too dark to see where they were going. At last they reached 
the seven seas which surrounded the Panch-Phul Ranee's 
country. When once they began crossing the seas they could not 
rest (for there was neither rock nor island on which to alight), so 
they were obliged to fly straight across them, night and day, 
until they gained the shore. 


By reason of this, the parrots were too exhausted on their arrival 
to go as far as the city where the Rajah, Panch-Phul Ranee's 
father, lived, but they flew down to rest on a beautiful banyan- 
tree, which grew not far from the sea, close to a small village. 
The Rajah determined to go into the village, and get food and 
shelter there. He told the parrots to stay in the banyan tree till his 
return; then, leaving his bundle of clothes, and most of his 
money in their charge, he set off on foot towards the nearest 
house. 


After a little while he reached a Malee's cottage, and, giving a 
gold mohur to the Malee's wife, got her to provide him with 
food and shelter for the night. 


Next morning he rose early, and said to his hostess,--' I am a 
stranger here, and know nothing of the place. What is the name 
of your country?’ 


'This,' she said, 'is Panch-Phul Ranee's country.' 
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'Very bad news indeed,' she replied. 'You must know, our Rajab 
has one only daughter--a most beautiful Princess--and her name 
is Panch-Phul Ranee; for she is so light and delicate, that she 
weighs no heavier than five lotus flowers. After her this whole 
country is called Panch-Phul Ranee's country. She lives in a 
small bungalow in the centre of the city you see yonder; but, 
unluckily for us, she has vowed to marry no man who cannot 
jump on foot over the seven hedges made of spears, and across 
the seven great ditches that surround her house. This cannot be 
done. Babamah! I don't know how many hundreds of thousands 
of Rajahs have tried to do it, and died in the attempt! Yet the 
Princess will not break her vow. Daily, worse and worse tidings 
come from the city, of fresh people having been killed in trying 
to jump the seven hedges and seven ditches, and I see no end to 
the misfortunes that will arise from it. Not only are so many 
brave men lost to the world, but, since the Princess will marry no 
one who does not succeed in this, she stands a chance of not 
marrying at all; and if that be so, when the Rajah dies there will 
be no one to protect her and claim the right to succeed to the 
throne. All the nobles will probably fight for the Raj, and the 
whole kingdom be turned topsy-turvy.' 


'Mai,' said the Rajah, 'if that is all, I will try and win your 
Princess, for I can jump right well.' 


'Baba,' answered the Malee's wife, 'do not think of such a thing-- 
are you mad? I tell you, hundreds of thousands of men have said 
these words before, and been killed in their rashness. What 
power do you think you possess to succeed where all before you 
have failed? Give up all thought of this, for it is utter folly!' 


'I will not do it,’ answered the Rajah, 'before going to consult 
some of my friends.' 


So he left the Malee's cottage, and returned to the banyan tree to 
talk over the matter with the parrots; for he thought they would 
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be able to carry him on their wings across the seven ditches and 
seven hedges made of spears. When he reached the tree the old 
parrot said to him, 'It is two days since you left us; what news 
have you brought from the village?' The Rajah answered, 'The 
Panch-Phul Ranee still lives in the house surrounded by the 
seven ditches and seven hedges made of spears, and has vowed 
to marry no man who cannot jump over them; but cannot you 
parrots, who brought me all the way across the seven seas, carry 
me on your wings across these great barriers?! 


"You stupid man,' answered the old parrot, 'of course we could; 
but what would be the good of doing so? If we carried you 
across, it would not be at all the same thing as your jumping 
across, and the Princess would no more consent to marry you, 
than she would now; for she has vowed to marry no one who 
has not jumped across on fool. If you want to do the thing, why 
not do it yourself; instead of talking nonsense? Have you 
forgotten how, when you were a little boy, you were taught to 
jump by conjurors and tumblers?--for the parrot knew all the 
Rajah's history. Now is the time to put their lessons in practice. If 
you can jump the seven ditches and seven hedges made of 
spears you will have done a good work, and be able to marry the 
Panch-Phul Ranee; but if not, this is a thing in which we cannot 
help you. 


'You reason justly,’ replied the Rajah. 'I will try to put in practice 
the lessons I learned when a boy; meantime, do you stay here till 
my return.' 


So saying he went away to the city, which he reached by 
nightfall Next morning early he went to where the Princess's 
bungalow stood, to try and jump the fourteen great barriers. He 
was strong and agile, and he jumped the seven great ditches, 
and six of the seven hedges made of spears; but in running to 
jump the seventh hedge he hurt his foot, and stumbling, fell 
upon the spears and died,--run through and through with the 
cruel iron spikes. 
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When Panch-Phul Ranee's father and mother got up that 
morning and looked out, as their custom was, towards their 
daughter's bungalow, they saw something transfixed upon the 
seventh hedge of spears, but what it was they could not make 
out, for it dazzled their eyes. So they called his Wuzeer, and said 
to him, 'For some days I have seen no one attempt to jump the 
seven hedges and seven ditches round Panch-Phul Ranee's 
bungalow; but what is that which I now see upon the seventh 
hedge of spears?' The Wuzeer answered, ‘That is a Rajah's son, 
who has failed like all who have gone before him.' 


‘But how is it,' asked the Rajah, 'that he thus dazzles our eyes?! 


'It is,' replied the Wuzeer, 'because he is so beautiful. Of all that 
have died for the sake of Panch-Phul Ranee, this youth is, 
beyond doubt, the handsomest.' 


'Alas!' cried the Rajah, how many and how many brave men has 
my daughter killed! I will have no more die for her. Let us send 
her and the dead man away together into the jungle. 


He then ordered the servants to fetch the young Rajah's body. 
There he lay, still and beautiful, with a glory shining round him 
as the moonlight shines round the clear bright moon, but 
without a spark of life. 


When the Rajah saw him, he said, 'O pity, pity I that so brave 
and handsome a boy should have come dying after this girl. Yet 
he is but one of the thousands of thousands who have thus died 
to no purpose. Pull up the spears and cast them into the seven 
ditches, for they shall remain no longer.' 


Then he commanded two palanquins to be prepared, and men in 
readiness to carry them, and said, 'Let the girl be married to the 
young Rajah, and let both be taken far away into the jungle, that 
we may never see them more. Then there will be quiet in the 
land again.' 
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The Ranee, Panch-Phul Ranee's mother, cried bitterly at this, for 
she was very fond of her daughter, and she begged her husband 
not to send her away so cruelly--the living with the dead; but the 
Rajah was inexorable. 'That poor boy died,’ he said; 'let my 
daughter die too. I'll have no more men killed here.' 


So the two palanquins were prepared. He placed his daughter in 
the one, and her dead husband in the other, and said to the 
palkee-bearers, 'Take these palkees and go out into the jungle 
until you have reached a place so desolate that not so much as a 
sparrow is to be seen, and there leave them both.' 


And so they did. Deep down in the jungle, where no bright sun 
could pierce the darkness, nor human voice be heard, far from 
any habitation of man or means of supporting life, on the edge of 
a dank, stagnant morass, that was shunned by all but noisome 
reptiles and wandering beasts of prey, they set them down and 
left them, the dead husband and the living wife, alone to meet 
the horrors of the coming night--alone, without a chance of 
rescue. 


Panch-Phul Ranee heard the bearers' retreating footsteps, and 
their voices getting fainter and fainter in the distance, and felt 
that she had nothing to hope for but death. 


Night seemed coming on apace, for though the sun had not set, 
the jungle was so dark that but little light pierced the gloom-- 
and she thought she would take a last look at the husband her 
vow had killed, and sitting beside him wait till starvation should 
make her as he was, or some wild animal put a more speedy end 
to her sufferings. 


She left her palkee and went towards his. There he lay with 
closed eyes and close-shut lips; black curling hair, which escaped 
from under his turban, concealed a ghastly wound on his 
temple. There was no look of pain on the face, and the long 
sweeping eyelashes gave it such a tender, softened expression 
she could hardly believe that be was dead. He was, in truth, very 
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beautiful; and watching him she said to herself, 'Alas, what a 
noble being is here lost to the world--what an earth's joy is 
extinguished! Was it for this that I was cold, and proud, and 
stern--to break the cup of my own happiness, and to be the death 
of such as you? Must you now never learn that you won your 
wife? Must you never hear her ask your pardon for the past, nor 
know her cruel punishment? Ah, if you had but lived, how 
dearly I would have loved you! O my husband, my husband!' 
And sinking down on the ground, she buried her face in her 
hands, and cried bitterly. 


While she was sitting thus, night dosed over the jungle, and 
brought with it wild beasts that had left their dens and lairs to 
roam about in search of prey, as the heat of the day was over. 
Tigers, lions, elephants, and bisons, all came by turns crushing 
through the underwood which surrounded the place where the 
palkees were, but they did no harm to Panch-Phul Ranee; for she 
was so fair that not even the cruel beasts of the forest would 
injure her. At last about four o'clock in the morning all the wild 
animals had gone except two little jackals, who had been very 
busy watching the rest, and picking the bones left by the tigers. 
Tired with running about, they lay down to rest close to the 
palkees. Then one little jackal said to the other, who was her 
husband, 'Do tell me a little story.'--' Dear me!' he exclaimed, 
'what people you women are for stories! Well, look just in front 
of you; do you see those two?'--' Yes,' she answered; ‘what of 
them?'--' That woman you see sitting on the ground,’ he said, ‘is 
the Panch-Phul Ranee.'--' And what son of a Rajah is the man in 
the palkee?' asked she.--' That,' he replied, 'is a very sorrowful 
son.' His father was so unkind to him that he left his own home, 
and went to live in another country very far from this; and there 
he dreamed about the Panch-Phul Ranee, and came to our land 
in order to marry her, but he was killed in jumping the seventh 
hedge of spears, and so all he gained was to die for her sake.' 


'That is very sad,' said the first little jackal; 'but could he never by 
any chance come to life again? '--' Yes,' answered the other; 'may 
be he could, if only some one knew how to apply the proper 
remedies.'--.' What are the proper remedies, and how could he 
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be cured? asked the lady jackal. (Now all this conversation had 
been heard by Panch-Phul Ranee, and when this question was 
asked, she listened very eagerly and attentively for the answer.) 


'Do you see this tree?' replied her husband. 'Well, if some of its 
leaves were crushed, and a little of the juice put into the Rajah's 
two ears, and upon his upper lip, and some upon his temples 
also, and some upon the spear-wounds in his side, he would 
come to life again and be as well as ever.' 


At this moment day dawned, and the two little jackals ran away. 
Panch-Phul Ranee did not forget their words. She, a Princess 
born, who had never put her foot to the ground before (so 
delicately and tenderly had she been reared), walked over the 
rough clods of earth and the sharp stones till she reached the 
place where the tree grew of which the jackals had spoken. She 
gathered a number of its leaves; and with hands and feet that 
had never before done coarse or common work, beat and 
crushed them down. They were so stiff and strong that it took 
her a long time. At last, after tearing them, and stamping on 
them, and pounding them between two stones, and biting the 
hardest parts, she thought they were sufficiently crushed: and 
rolling them up in a corner of her sari, she squeezed the juice 
through it on to her husband's temples, and put a little on his 
upper lip, and into his ears, and some also on the spear-wounds 
in his side. And when she had done this, he awoke as if he bad 
been only sleeping, and sat up, wondering where he was. Before 
him stood Panch-Phul Ranee shining like a glorious star, and all 
around them was the dark jungle. 


It would be hard to say which of them was the most astonished-- 
the Rajah or the Princess. She was surprised that the remedy 
should have taken such speedy effect; and could hardly believe 
her eyes when she saw her husband get up. And if he looked 
beautiful when dead, much more handsome did he seem to her 
now--so full of life, and animation, and power--the picture of 
health and strength. And he in his turn was lost in amazement at 
the exquisite loveliness of the lady who stood before him. He did 
not know who she could be, for he had never seen her like, 
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except in a dream. Could she be really the world-renowned 
Panch-Phul Ranee? or was he dreaming still? He feared to move 
lest he should break the spell. But as he sat there wondering, she 
spoke, saying, 'You marvel at what has taken place. You do not 
know me--I am Panch-Phul Ranee, your wife.' 


Then he said, 'Ah, Princess, is it indeed you? You have been very 
hard to me.'--' I know, I know,' she answered; 'I caused your 
death, but I brought you to life again. Let the past be forgotten; 
come home with me, and my father and mother will welcome 
you as a son.' 


He replied, 'No, I must first return to my own home awhile. Do 
you rather return there now with me, for it is a long time since I 
left it, and afterwards we will come again to your father's 
kingdom.' 


To this Panch-Phul Ranee agreed. It took them, however, a long 
time to find their way out of the jungle. At last they succeeded in 
doing so, for none of the wild animals in it attempted to injure 
them--so beautiful and royal did they both look. 


When they reached the banyan-tree where the Rajah had left the 
two parrots, the old parrot called out to him, 'So you have come 
back at last! we thought you never would, you were such a long 
time away! There you went, leaving us here all that time, and 
after all doing no good, but only getting yourself killed. Why 
didn't you do as we advised you, and jump up nicely?’ 


'Well, I'm sure,' said the Rajah, 'yours is a hard case; but I beg 
your pardon for keeping you waiting so long, and now I hope 
you 'II take me and my wife home.' 


'Yes, we will do that,' answered the parrots; 'but you had better 
get some dinner first, for its a long journey over the seven seas.' 


So the Rajah went to the village close by, and bought food for 
himself and the Panch-Phul Ranee. When he returned with it, he 
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said to her, 'I fear the long journey before us for you; had you 
not better let me make it alone, and return here for you when it 
is over?' But she answered, 'No! what could I, a poor, weak 
woman, do here alone? and I will not return to my father's house 
till you can come too. Take me with you, however far you go, 
only promise me you will never leave me.' So he promised her, 
and they both, mounting the parrots, were carried up in the air 
across the seven seas, across the Red Sea, on, on, on, a whole 
year's journey, until they reached his father's kingdom, and 
alighted to rest at the foot of the palace garden. The Rajah, 
however, did not know where he was, for all had much changed 
since he left in his boyhood. 


Then a little son was born to the Rajah and Panch-Phul Ranee. 
He was a beautiful child, but his father was grieved to think that 
in that bleak place there was no shelter for the mother or the 
baby. So he said to his wife, 'I will go to fetch food for us both, 
and fire to cook it with, and inquire what this country is, and 
seek out place of rest for you. Do not be afraid; I shall soon 
return.’ Now far off in the distance smoke was seen to be rising 
from tents which belonged to some conjurors and dancing- 
people, and thither the Rajah bent his steps, feeling certain he 
should be able to get fire, and perhaps food also, from the 
inhabitants. When he got there he found the place was much 
larger than he had expected, quite a good-sized village, in fact-- 
the abode of nautch people and conjurors. In all the houses the 
people were busy, some dancing, some singing, others trying 
various conjuring tricks, or practicing beating the drum, and all 
seemed happy and joyful. 


When the conjurors saw him, they were so much struck with his 
appearance (for he was very handsome) that they determined to 
make him, if possible, stay among them, and join their band. 
And they said one to another, 'How well he would look beating 
the drum for the dancers! All the world would come to see us 
dance, if we had such a handsome man as that to beat the drum.' 


The Rajah, unconscious of their intentions, went into the largest 
hut he saw, and said to a woman who was grinding corn, 'Bai, 
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give me a little rice, and some fire from your hearth.' She 
immediately consented, and got up to fetch the burning sticks he 
asked for; but before she gave them to him, she and her 
companions threw upon them a certain powder containing a 
very potent charm; and no sooner did the Rajah receive them, 
than he forgot about his wife and little child, his journey, and all 
that had ever happened to him in his life before; such was the 
peculiar property of the powder. And when the conjurors said to 
him, 'Why should you go away? stay with us, and be one of us,' 
he willingly consented to do so. 


All this time Panch-Phul Ranee waited and waited for her 
husband, but he never came. Night approached without his 
having brought her any food, or news of having found a place of 
shelter for her and the baby. At last, faint and weary, she 
swooned away. 


It happened that that very day the Ranee (Panch-Phul Ranee's 
husband's mother) lost her youngest child, a fine little boy of 
only a day old; and her servants took its body to the bottom of 
the garden to bury it. Just as they were going to do so, they 
heard a low cry, and, looking round, saw close by a beautiful 
woman lying on the ground, dead, or apparently so, and beside 
her a fine little baby boy. The idea immediately entered their 
heads, of leaving the dead baby beside the dead woman, and 
taking her living baby back with them to the palace; and so they 
did. 


When they returned, they said to their mistress, 'Your child did 
not die, see here it is, it got well again,' and showed her Panch- 
Phul Ranee's baby; but after a time, when the Ranee questioned 
them about it, they told her the whole truth, but she had become 
meanwhile very fond of the little boy, and so he continued in the 
palace, and was brought up as her son; being, in truth, her 
grandson, though she did not know it. 


Meantime the palace Malee's wife went out, as her custom was 
every morning and evening, to gather flowers. In search of them 
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she wandered as far as the jungle at the bottom of the garden, 
and there she found the Panch-Phul Ranee lying as dead, and 
the dead baby beside her. 


The good woman felt very sorry, and rubbed the Ranee's cold 
hands, and gave her sweet flowers to smell, in hopes that she 
might revive. At last she opened her eyes, and seeing the Malee's 
wife, said, 'Where am I? has not my husband come back? and 
who are you?' 


'My poor lady,' answered the Malee's wife, 'I do not know where 
your husband is. I am the Malee's wife, and, coming here to 
gather flowers, I found you lying on the ground, and this your 
little baby, which is dead; but come home with me, I will take 
care of you. 


Panch-Phul Ranee answered, 'Kind friend, this is not my baby; 
he did not die; he was the image of his father, and fairer than 
this child. Some one must have taken him away, for but a little 
while ago I held him in my arms, and he was strong and well, 
while this one could never have been more than a puny, weakly 
infant. Take me away; I will go home with you.' 


So the Malee's wife buried the dead child, and took the Panch 
Phul Ranee to her house, where she lived for fourteen years; but 
all that time she could learn no tidings of her husband or her lost 
little boy. The child meanwhile grew up in the palace, and 
became a very handsome youth. One day he was wandering 
round the garden, and chanced to pass the Malee's house. The 
Panch-Phul Ranee was sitting within, watching the Malee's wife 
cook their dinner. 


The young Prince saw her, and calling the Malee's wife said to 
her, 'What beautiful lady is that in your house? and how did she 
come there?' She answered, 'Little Prince, what nonsense you 
talk! there is no lady here.' He said again, 'I know there is a 
beautiful lady here, for I saw her as I passed the open door.' She 
replied, 'If you come telling such tales about my house, I'll pull 
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your tongue out.' For she thought to herself, 'Unless I scold him 
well, the boy will go talking about what he has seen in the 
palace, and then perhaps some of the people from there will 
come and take the poor Panch-Phul Ranee away from my care.' 
But whilst the Malee's wife was talking to the young Prince, the 
Panch Phul Ranee came from the inner room to watch and listen 
to him unobserved, and no sooner did she see him, than she 
could not forbear crying out, 'Oh, how like he is to my husband! 
The same eyes; the same shaped face, and the same king-like 
bearing! Can he be my son? He is just the age my son would 
have been had he lived!' 


The young Prince heard her speaking, and asked what she said, 
to which the Malee's wife replied, 'The woman you saw, and 
who just now spoke, lost her child fourteen years ago, and she 
was saying to herself how like you were to that child, and 
thinking you must be the same, but she is wrong, for we know 
you are the Ranee's son.' Then Panch-Phul Ranee herself came 
out of the house, and said to him, 'Young Prince, I could not, 
when I saw you, help exclaiming how like you are to what my 
lost husband was, and to what my son might have been; for it is 
now fourteen years since I lost them both.' And then she told 
him how she had been a great Princess, and was returning with 
her husband to his own home (to which they had got half-way in 
reaching that place), and how her little baby had been born in 
the jungle, and her husband bad gone away to seek shelter for 
her and the child, and fire and food, and had never returned; 
and also how, when she had fainted away, some one had 
certainly stolen her baby and left a dead child in its place, and 
how the good Malee's wife had befriended her, and taken her 
ever since to live in her house. And when she had ended her 
story she began to cry. 


But the Prince said to her, 'Be of good cheer; I will endeavor to 
recover your husband and child for you: who knows but I may 
indeed be your son, beautiful lady?' And running home to the 
Ranee (his adopted mother), he said to her, 'Are you really my 
mother? Tell me truly; for this I must know before the sun goes 
down.' 'Why do you ask foolish questions?’ she replied; ‘have I 
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not always treated you as a son?' 'Yes,' he said; 'but tell me in 
very truth, am I your own child? or the child of some one else, 
adopted as yours? If you do not tell me, I will kill myself. And so 
saying, he drew his sword. She replied, 'Stay, stay, and I will tell 
you the whole truth: the day before you were born I had a little 
baby, but it died; and my servants took it to the bottom of the 
garden to bury it, and there they found a beautiful woman lying 
as dead, and beside her was a living infant. You were that child. 
They brought you to the palace, and I adopted you as my son, 
and they left my baby in your stead.'--' What became of my 
mother?' he asked. 'I cannot tell,' answered the Ranee; 'for, two 
days afterwards, when I sent to the same place, she and the baby 
had both disappeared, and I have never since heard of her.' 


The young Prince, on hearing this, said, "There is in the head 
Malee's house a beautiful lady whom the Malee's wife found in 
the jungle fourteen years ago;--that must be my mother. Let her 
be received here this very day with all honor; for that is the only 
reparation that can now be made to her.' 


The Ranee consented, and the young Prince went down to the 
Malee's house himself, to fetch his mother to the palace. 


With him he took a great retinue of people, and a beautiful 
palanquin for her to go in, covered with rich trappings; also 
costly things for her to wear, and many jewels,--and presents for 
the good Malee's wife. 


When Panch-Phul Ranee had put on her son's gifts, and come 
out of the Malee's poor cottage to meet him, all the people said 
there had never been so royal-looking a queen. As gold and clear 
crystal are lovely, as mother-of-pearl is exquisitely fair and 
delicate-looking,--so beautiful, so fair, so delicate appeared 
Panch Phul Ranee. 


Her son conducted her with much pomp and state to the palace, 
and did all in his power to honor her; and there she lived long 
very happily, and beloved by all. 
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One day the young Prince begged her to tell him again, from the 
beginning, the story of her life, and as much as she knew of his 
father's life; and so she did. And after that, he said to her, 'Be no 
longer sad, dear mother, regarding my father's fate; for I will 
send into all lands to gather tidings of him, and maybe in the 
end we shall find him.' And he sent people out to hunt for the' 
Rajah all over the kingdom, and in all neighboring countries;--to 
the north, to the south, to the east, and to the west,--but they 
found him not. 


At last (after four years of unsuccessful search), when there 
seemed no hope of ever learning what had become of him, 
Panch Phul Ranee's son came to see her, and said, 'Mother, I 
have sent into all lands seeking my father, but can hear no news 
of him. If there were only the slightest clue as to the direction in 
which he went, there would be still some chance of tracing him, 
but that I fear cannot be got. Do you not remember his having 
said anything of the way which he intended to go when he left 
you?' She answered, 'When your father went away his words to 
me were, "I will go to fetch food for us both, and fire to cook it 
with, and inquire what this country is, and seek out a place of 
shelter for you. Do not be afraid, I shall soon return." That was 
all he said, and then he went away, and I never saw him more.' 


‘In what direction did he go from the foot of the garden?' asked 
the Prince. 'He went,' answered the Panch-Phul Ranee, 'towards 
that little village of conjurors close by. I thought he was 
intending to ask some of them to give us food. But had he done 
so, he would certainly have returned in a very short time. 


'Do you think you should know my father, mother darling, if 
you were to see him again?' asked the Prince.--'Yes,' answered 
she, 'I should know him again.'--' What!' he said, 'even though 
eighteen years have gone by since you saw him last? Even 
though age, and sickness, and want, bad done their utmost to 
change him?! 
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--' Yes,’ she replied; 'his every feature is so impressed on my 
heart, that I should know him again anywhere, or in any 
disguise.' 


'Then let us,' he said, 'send for all those people in the direction of 
whose houses he went away. May be they have detained him 
among them to this day. it is but a chance, but we can hope for 
nothing more certain. 


So the Panch-Phul Ranee and her son sent down orders to the 
conjurors' village that every one of the whole band should come 
up to the palace that afternoon--not a soul was to stay behind. 
And the dancers were to dance, and the conjurors to play all 
their tricks, for the amusement of the palace inmates. 


The people came. The nautch-girls began to dance--running, 
jumping, and flying here, there, and everywhere, some up, some 
down, some round and round. The conjurors conjured; and all 
began in different ways to amuse the company. Among the rest 
was one wild, ragged-looking man, whose business was to beat 
the drum. No sooner did the Panch-Phul Ranee set eyes on him, 
than she said to her son, 'Boy, that is your father!'--' What 
mother,' he said, 'that wretched-looking man who is beating the 
drum? '--' The same;,' she answered. 


The Prince said to his servants, 'Fetch that man here.' And the 
Rajah came towards them: so changed, that not even his own 
mother knew him;--no one recognized him but his wife! For 
eighteen years he had been among the nautch people; his hair 
was rough, his beard untrimmed, his face thin and worn, 
sunburnt and wrinkled; he wore a nose-ring, and heavy ear- 
rings such as the nautch people wear; and his dress was a rough 
common cumlee. All traces of his former self seemed to have 
disappeared. They asked him if he did not remember he had 
been a Rajah once; and about his journey to Panch-Phul Ranee's 
country. But he said, No, he remembered nothing but how to 
beat the drum--Rub-a-dub! tat-tat! tom-turn! tom-turn! He 
thought he must have beaten it all his life. 
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Then the young Prince gave orders that all the nautch people 
should be put into jail, until it could be discovered what part 
they had taken in reducing his father to so pitiable a state. And 
sending for the wisest doctors in the kingdom, he said to them, 
'Do your best, and restore the health of this Rajah, who has to all 
appearance lost both memory and reason; and discover, if 
possible, what has caused these misfortunes to befall him.' The 
doctors said, 'He has certainly had some potent charm given to 
him, which has destroyed both his memory and reason, but we 
will do our best to counteract its influence. 


And so they did. And their treatment succeeded so well, that, 
after a time, the Rajah entirely recovered his former senses. And 
they took such good care of him, that within a while he regained 
his health and strength also, and looked almost as well as ever. 


He then found to his surprise that he, Panch-Phul Ranee, and 
their son, had all this time been living in his father's kingdom. 
His father was so delighted to see him again, that he was no 
longer unkind to him, but treated him as a dearly-beloved, long- 
lost son. His mother also was overjoyed at his return, and they 
said to him, 'Since you have been restored to us again, why 
should you wander any more? Your wife and son are here; do 
you also remain here, and live among us for the rest of your 
days.' But he replied, 'I have another wife--the Carpenter's 
daughter who first was kind to me in my adopted country. I also 
have there nine hundred and ninety-eight talking wooden 
parrots, which I greatly prize. Let me first go and fetch them.' 


They said, 'Very well; go quickly, and return.' So he mounted the 
two wooden parrots which had brought him from the Panch 
Phul Ranee's country (and which had for eighteen years lived in 
the jungle close to the palace), and returned to the land where 
his first wife lived, and fetched her and the nine hundred and 
ninety-eight remaining wooden parrots to his father's kingdom. 
Then his father said to him, 'Don't have any quarrelling with 
your half-brother after I am dead' (for his half-brother was son of 
the old Rajah's favorite wife). 'I love you both dearly, and will 
give each of you half of my kingdom.' So he divided the 
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kingdom into two halves, and gave the one half to the Panch- 
Phul Ranee's husband, who was the son of his first wife, and the 
other half to the eldest son of his second but favorite wife. 


A short time after this arrangement was made, Panch-Phul 
Ranee said to her husband, 'I wish to see my father and mother 
again before I die; let me go and see them.' He answered, 'You 
shall go, and I and our son will also go.' So he called four of the 
wooden parrots--two to carry himself and the Ranee, and two to 
carry their son. Each pair of parrots crossed their wings; the 
young Prince sat upon the two wings of one pair, and on the 
wings of the other pair sat his father and mother. Then they all 
rose up in the air, and the parrots carried them (as they had 
before carried the Rajah alone)--up, up, up--on, on, on--over the 
Red Sea and across the seven seas, until they reached the Panch 
Phul Ranee's country. 


Panch-Phul Ranee's father saw them come flying through the air, 
as quickly as shooting stars; and much wondering who they 
were, he sent out many of his nobles and chief officers to inquire. 


The nobles went out to meet them, and called out, 'What great 
Rajah is this who is dressed so royally, and comes flying through 
the air so fast? Tell us, that we may tell our Rajah.' 


The Rajah answered, 'Go and tell your master that this is Panch- 
Phul Ranee's husband come to visit his father-in-law.' So they 
took that answer back to the palace; but when the Rajah heard it, 
he said, 'I cannot tell what this means--for the Panch Phul 
Ranee's husband died long ago. It is twenty years since he fell 
upon the iron spears and died; let us, however, go and discover 
who this great Rajah really is.' And he and all his court went out 
to meet the new-corners--just as the parrots had alighted close to 
the palace gate. The Panch-Phul Ranee took her son by the one 
hand and her husband by the other, and walking to meet her 
father, said, 'Father, I have come to see you again. This is my 
husband who died, and this boy is my son.' Then all the land 
was glad to see the Panch-Phul Ranee back, and the people said, 
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'Our Princess is the most beautiful Princess in the world, and her 
husband is as handsome as she is, and her son is a fair boy; we 
will that they should always live among us and reign over us.' 


When they bad rested a little, the Panch-Phul Ranee told her 
father and mother the story of all her adventures from the time 
she and her husband were left in the palkees in the jungle. And 
when they had heard it, her father said to the Rajah her husband, 
"You must never go away again; for see, I have no son but you. 
You and your son must reign here after me. And behold, all this 
great kingdom will I now give you, if you will only stay with us; 
for I am old and weary of governing the land.' 


But the Rajah answered, 'I must return once again to my own 
country, and then I will stay with you as long as I live.' 


So leaving the Panch-Phul Ranee and her son with the old Rajah 
and Ranee, be mounted his parrots and once more returned to 
his father's land. And when he had reached it, he said to his 
mother, 'Mother, my father-in-law has given me a kingdom ten 
thousand times larger than this. So I have but returned to bid 
you farewell, and fetch my first wife, and then I must go back to 
live in that other land.' She answered, 'Very well; so you are 
happy anywhere, I am happy too.' 


He then said to his half-brother, 'Brother, my father-in-law has 
given me all the Panch-Phul Ranee's country, which is very far 
away; therefore I give up to you the half of this kingdom that my 
father gave to me.' Then bidding his father farewell, he took the 
Carpenter's daughter back with him (riding through the air on 
two of the wooden parrots and followed by the rest) to the 
Panch-Phul Ranee's country, and there he, and his two wives, 
and his son, lived very happily all their mortal days. 
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X 


HOW THE SUN, THE 
MOON, AND THE 
WIND, WENT OUT TO 
DINNER. 


ONE day the Sun, the Moon, and the Wind went out to dine 
with their uncle and aunt, the Thunder and Lightning. Their 
mother (one of the most distant stars you see far up in the sky) 
waited alone for her children's return. 
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Now both the Sun and the Wind were greedy and selfish. They 
enjoyed the great feast that had been prepared for them, without 
a thought of saving any of it to take home to their mother--but 
the gentle Moon did not forget her. Of every dainty dish that 
was brought round she placed a small portion under one of her 
beautiful long finger-nails, that the Star might also have a share 
in the treat. 


On their return, their Mother, who had kept watch for them all 
night long with her little bright eye, said, 'Well, children, what 
have you brought home for me?' Then the Sun (who was eldest) 
said, 'I have brought nothing home for you. I went out to enjoy 
myself with my friends--not to fetch a dinner for my mother! 
And the Wind said, 'Neither have I brought anything home for 
you, mother. You could hardly expect me to bring a collection of 
good things for you, when I merely went out for my own 
pleasure.' But the Moon said, 'Mother, fetch a plate, see what I 
have brought you.' And shaking her hands she showered down 
such a choice dinner as never was seen before. 


Then the Star turned to the Sun and spoke thus, 'Because you 
went out to amuse yourself with your friends, and feasted and 
enjoyed yourself, without any thought of your mother at home-- 
you shall be cursed. Henceforth, your rays shall ever be hot and 
scorching, and shall burn all that they touch. And men shall hate 
you, and cover their heads when you appear. 


(And that is why the Sun is so hot to this day.) 


Then she turned to the Wind and said, 'You also, who forgot 
your mother in the midst of your selfish pleasures--hear your 
doom. You shall always blow in the hot dry weather, and shall 
parch and shrivel all living things. And men shall detest and 
avoid you from this very time.' 


(And that is why the Wind in the hot weather is still so 
disagreeable.) 
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But to the Moon she said, 'Daughter, because you remembered 
your mother, and kept for her a share in your own enjoyment, 
from henceforth you shall be ever cool, and calm, and bright No 
noxious glare shall accompany your pure rays, and men shall 
always call you "blessed." 


(And that is why the Moon's light is so soft, and cool, and 
beautiful even to this day.) 
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XI. 


SINGH RAJAH AND 
THE CUNNING LITTLE 
JACKALS 


ONCE upon a time, in a great jungle, there lived a great Lion. He 
was Rajah of all the country round; and every day he used to 
leave his den, in the deepest shadow of the rocks, and roar with 
a loud, angry voice; and when he roared, the other animals in 
the jungle, who were all his subjects, got very much frightened, 
and ran here and there; and Singh Rajab would pounce upon 
them, and kill them, and gobble them up for his dinner. 


This went on for a long, long time, until, at last, there were no 
living creatures left in the jungle but two little jackals,--a Rajah 
Jackal and a Ranee Jackal--husband and wife. 
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A very hard time of it the poor little Jackals had, running this 
way and that to escape the terrible Singh Rajah; and every day 
the little Ranee Jackal would say to her husband, 'I am afraid he 
will catch us to-day,--do you hear how he is roaring? Oh dear oh 
dear!' And he would answer her, 'Never fear; I will take care of 
you. Let us run on a mile or two. Come, come,--quick, quick, 
quick!' And they would both run away as fast as they could. 


After some time spent in this way, they found, however, one fine 
day, that the Lion was so close upon them that they could not 
escape. Then the little Ranee Jackal said, 'Husband, husband! I 
feel very frightened. The Singh Rajah is so angry he will 
certainly kill us at once. What can we do?' But he answered, 
'Cheer up; we can save ourselves yet. Come, and I'll show you 
how we may manage it.' 


So what did these cunning little Jackals do, but they went to the 
great Lion's den; and when he saw them coming, he began to 
roar and shake his mane, and he said, 'You little wretches, come 
and be eaten at once I have had no dinner for three whole days, 
and all that time I have been running over hill and dale to find 
you. Ro-a-ar! Ro-a-ar! Come and be eaten, I say!' and he lashed 
his tail and gnashed his teeth, and looked very terrible indeed. 
Then the Jackal Rajah, creeping quite close up to him, said, '0 
great Singh Rajah, we all know you are our master, and we 
would have come at your bidding long ago; but indeed, sir, there 
is a much bigger Rajah even than you in this jungle, and he tried 
to catch hold of us and eat us up, and frightened us so much that 
we were obliged to run away.' 


'What do you mean?' growled Singh Rajab. 'There is no King in 
this jungle but me!' 'Ah, Sire,’ answered the Jackal, 'in truth one 
would think so, for you are very dreadful. Your very voice is 
death. But it is as we say, for we, with our own eyes, have seen 
one with whom you could not compete; whose equal you can no 
more be than we are yours; whose face is as flaming fire, his step 
as thunder, and his power supreme.' 'It is impossible!' 
interrupted the old Lion; 'but show me this Rajah of whom you 
speak so much, that I may destroy him instantly!' 
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Then the little Jackals ran on before him until they reached a 
great well, and, pointing down to his own reflection in the water, 
they said, ‘See, Sire, there lives the terrible King of whom we 
spoke.' When Singh Rajah looked down the well he became very 
angry, for he thought he saw another Lion there. He roared and 
shook his great mane, and the shadow Lion shook his, and 
looked terribly defiant. At last, beside himself with rage at the 
insolence of his opponent, Singh Rajah sprang down to kill him 
at once, but no other Lion was there--only the treacherous 
reflection; and the sides of the well were so steep that he could 
not get out again, to punish the two Jackals, who peeped over 
the top. After struggling for some time in the deep water, he 
sank to rise no more. And the little Jackals threw stones down 
upon him from above, and danced round and round the well, 
singing, 'Ao! Ao! Ao! Ao! The King of the Forest is dead, is dead 
We have killed the great Lion who would have killed us! Ao! Ao! 
Ao! Ao! Ring-a-ting--ding-a-ting! Ring-a-ting--ding-a-ting! Ao! 
Ao Aol!' 
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XII. 


THE JACKAL, THE 
BARBER, AND THE 
BRAHMAN WHO HAD 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


A BARBER and a Jackal once struck up a great friendship, which 
might have continued to this day, had not the Jackal been so 
clever that the Barber never felt quite on equal terms with him, 
and suspected his friend of playing him many tricks. 


But this he was not able to prove. 


One day the Jackal said to the Barber, 'It would be a nice thing 
for us to have a garden of our own, in which we might grow as 
many cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons as we like. Why 
should we not buy one?' 
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The Barber answered, 'Very well; here is money. Do you go and 
buy us a garden.' So the Jackal took the Barber's money, and 
with it bought a fine garden, in which were cucumbers, 
pumpkins, melons, figs, and many other good fruits and 
vegetables. And he used to go there every day, and feast to his 
heart's content. When, however, the Barber said to him, 'What is 
the garden like which you bought with the money I gave you?' 
he answered, 'There are very fine plants in it, but there is no fruit 
upon them; when the fruit is ripe I will let you know.' This reply 
satisfied the Barber, who inquired no further at that time. 


A little while afterwards the Barber again asked the Jackal about 
the garden, saying, 'I see you go down to that garden every day; 
is the fruit getting ripe?' 'Oh dear no, not yet,’ answered the 
Jackal; 'why, the plants are only just coming into blossom,' 


But all this time there was a great deal of fruit in the garden; and 
the Jackal went there every day, and ate as much as he could. 


Again, a third time, when some weeks had passed, the Barber 
said to him, 'Is there no ripe fruit in our garden yet?' 'No,' said 
the Jackal; 'the blossoms have only just fallen; but the fruit is 
forming. In time we shall have a fine show of melons and figs 
there.' 


Then the Barber began to think the Jackal was deceiving him, 
and determined to see and judge for himself. So next day, 
without saying anything about it, he followed him down to the 
garden. 


Now it happened that very day the Jackal had invited all his 
friends to come and feast there. All the animals in the 
neighboring jungle had accepted the invitation; there they came 
trooping by hundreds and dozens, and were very merry indeed- 
-running here and there, and eating all the melons, and 
cucumbers, and figs, and pumpkins in the place. 
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The Barber peeped over the hedge, and saw the assembled wild 
beasts, and his friend the Jackal entertaining them--talking to 
this one, laughing with that, and eating with all. The good man 
did not dare to attack the intruders, as they were many and 
powerful. But he went home at once, very angry, muttering to 
himself, 'T'll be the death of that young jackanapes; he shall play 
no more pranks in my garden.' And watching his opportunity, 
he returned there when the Jackal and all his friends had left, 
and tied a long knife to the largest of the cucumbers that still 
remained; then he went home, and said nothing of what he had 
seen. 


Early next morning the Jackal thought to himself, 'I'll just run 
down to the garden and see if there are no cucumbers or melons 
left' So he went there, and picking out the largest of the 
cucumbers, began to eat it. Quick as thought the long knife, that 
was concealed by the cucumber leaves, ran into him, cutting his 
muzzle, his neck, and his side. 


'Ah! that nasty Barber!’ he cried; 'this must be his doing!’ And, 
instead of going home, he ran as fast as he could, very far away 
into the jungle, and stretching himself out on a great flat rock 
prepared to die. 


But he did not die. Only for three whole days the pain in his 
neck and side was so great that he could not move; moreover, he 
felt very weak from loss of blood. 


At the end of the third day he tried to get up; but his own blood 
had sealed him to the stone! He endeavored to move it by his 
struggles, but could not succeed. 'Oh dear! oh dear!' he 
murmured; 'to think that I should recover from my wound, only 
to die such a horrible death as this! Ah, me! here is the 
punishment of dishonesty!’ And, having said this, he began to 
weep. It chanced, however, that the god of Rain heard his 
lamentations, and taking pity on him sent a kindly shower, 
which, wetting the stone, effected his release. 
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No sooner was the Jackal set free than he began to think what he 
could do to earn a livelihood--since he did not dare return to the 
Barber's house. It was not long before a feasible plan struck him. 
All around was the mud made by the recent rain; he placed a 
quantity of it in a small chattee, covered the top over carefully 
with leaves (as people do jars of fresh butter), and took it into a 
neighboring village to sell. 


At the door of one of the first houses to which he came stood a 
woman, to whom the Jackal said, 'Mai, here is butter--beautiful 
fresh butter! won't you buy some fresh butter?' She answered, 
'Are you sure it is quite fresh? Let me see it.' But he replied, 'It is 
perfectly fresh; but if you open the chattee now, it will be all 
spoilt by the time you want it. If you like to buy it, you may take 
it; if not, I will sell it to some one else.' The woman did want 
some fresh butter, and the chattee the Jackal carried on his head 
was carefully fastened up, as if what it contained was of the best; 
and she knew if she opened it, it might spoil before her husband 
returned home; besides, she thought, if the Jackal had intended 
to deceive her, he would have been more pressing in asking her 
to buy it. So she said, 'Very well, give me the chattee; here is 
money for you. You are sure it is the best butter?! 'It is the best of 
its kind,' 


answered the Jackal; 'only be sure you put it in some cool place, 
and don't open it till it is wanted.' And taking the money, he ran 
away. 


A short time afterwards the woman discovered how she had 
been cheated, and was very angry; but the Jackal was by that 
time far away, out of the reach of punishment. 


When his money was spent, the Jackal felt puzzled as to how to 
get a living, since no one would give him food, and he could buy 
none. Fortunately for him, just then, one of the bullocks 
belonging to the village died. The Jackal found it lying dead by 
the roadside, and he began to eat it, and ate, and ate, and ate so 
much, that at last he had got too far into the animal's body to be 
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seen by passers-by. Now, the weather was hot and dry. Whilst 
the Jackal was in it, the bullock's skin crinkled up so tightly with 
the heat that it became too hard for him to bite through, and so 
he could not get out again. 


The Mahars of the village all came out to bury the dead bullock. 
The Jackal, who was inside it, feared that if they caught him they 
would kill him--and that if they did not discover him he would 
be buried alive--so on their approach he called out, ‘People, 
people! take care how you touch me, for I am a great saint.' The 
poor people were very much frightened when they heard the 
dead bullock talking, and thought that some mighty spirit must 
indeed possess it. 'Who are you, sir, and what do you want?! 
they cried. 'I,' answered the Jackal, 'am a very holy saint. I am 
also the god of your village, and I am very angry with you 
because you never worship me, nor bring me offerings.'--'O my 
Lord,' they cried; ‘what offerings will please you? Tell us only, 
and we will bring you whatever you like.'--'Good,' he replied. 
'Then you must fetch here plenty of rice, plenty of flowers, and a 
nice fat chicken--place them as an offering beside me, and pour a 
great deal of water over them, as you do at your most solemn 
feasts, and then I will forgive you your sins.' The Mahars did as 
they were commanded. They placed some rice and flowers, and 
the best chicken they could procure, beside the bullock; and 
poured water over it and the offering. Then no sooner did the 
dry hard bullock's skin get wetted, than it split in many places, 
and to the surprise of all his worshippers the Jackal jumped out, 
seized the chicken in. his mouth, and ran away with it, through 
the midst of them, into the jungle. The Mahars followed him 
over hedges and ditches for many, many miles, but he got away 
in spite of them all. 


On, on, he ran--on, on, for a very long way, until at last he came 
to a place where a little kid lived under a little sicakai tree. All 
her relations and friends were away, and when she saw him 
coming she thought to herself, 'Unless I frighten this Jackal he 
will eat me.' So she ran as hard as she could up against the 
sicakai-tree, which made all the branches shake, and the leaves 
go rustle, rustle, rustle. When the Jackal heard the rustling noise 
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he got frightened, and thought it was all the little kid's friends 
coming to help her. And she called out to him, 'Run away, 
Jackal, run away! Thousands and thousands of Jackals have run 
away at that sound--run away for your life!' And the Jackal was 
so frightened that he ran away. So, he who had deceived so 
many was outwitted by a simple little kid! 


After this the Jackal found his way back to his own village, 
where the Barber lived, and there for some time he used to 
prowl round the houses every night, and live upon any bones he 
could find. The villagers did not like his coming, but did not 
know how to catch him, until one night his old friend the Barber 
(who had never forgiven him for stealing the fruit from the 
garden) caught him in a great net, having before made many 
unsuccessful attempts to do so. 'Aha!' cried the Barber; 'I've got 
you at last, my friend. You did not escape death from the 
cucumber-knife for nothing! you won't get away this time. Here, 
wife! wife! see what a prize I have got!' The Barber's wife came 
running to the door; and the Barber gave her the Jackal (after he 
had tied all his four legs firmly together with a strong rope), and 
said to her, 'Take this animal into the house, and be sure you 
don't let him escape, while I fetch a knife to kill him with.' The 
Barber's wife did as she was bid, and taking the Jackal into the 
house laid him down on the floor. But no sooner had the Barber 
gone, than the Jackal said to her, 'Ah, good woman, your 
husband will return directly and put me to death. For the love of 
heaven, loosen the rope round my feet before he comes, for one 
minute only, and let me drink a little water from that puddle by 
the door, for my throat is parched with thirst.'--' No, no, friend 
Jackal,' answered the Barber's wife. 'I know well enough what 
you'll do. No sooner shall I have untied your feet, than you will 
run away, and when my husband returns and finds you are 
gone he will beat me.' 


‘Indeed, indeed, I will not run away,' he replied. 'Ah, kind 
mother, have pity on me--only for one little moment.' Then the 
Barber's wife thought, 'Well, it is hard not to grant the poor 
beast's last request--he will not live long enough to have many 
more pleasures.' So she untied the Jackal's feet, and held him by 
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a rope, that he might drink from the puddle. But quick as 
possible, he gave a jump, and a twist, and a pull, and jerking the 
rope out of her hand escaped once more into the jungle. 


For some time he roamed up and down, living on what he could 
get in this village or that, until he had wandered very far away 
from the country where the Barber lived. At last one day, by 
chance, he passed a certain cottage, in which there dwelt a very 
poor Brahman, who had seven daughters. 


As the Jackal passed by, the Brahman was saying to himself, 'O 
dear me, what can I do for my seven daughters! I shall have to 
support them all my life, for they are much too poor ever to get 
married. If a dog or a Jackal were to offer to take one off my 
hands, he should have her.' Next day the Jackal called on the 
Brahman and said to him, 'You said yesterday if a Jackal or a dog 
were to offer to marry one of your daughters, you would let him 
have her; will you, therefore, accept me as a son-in-law?" 


The Brahman felt very much embarrassed, but it was certain he 
had said the words, and therefore he felt in honor bound not to 
retract, although he had little dreamed of ever being placed in 
such a predicament. Just at that moment all the seven daughters 
began crying for bread, and the father had no bread to give 
them. 


Observing this, the Jackal continued, 'Let me marry one of your 
seven daughters, and I will take care of her. It will at least leave 
you one less to provide for, and I will see that she never needs 
food.' Then the Brahman's heart was softened, and he gave the 
Jackal his eldest daughter in marriage, and the Jackal took her 
home to his den in the high rocks. 


Now you will say there never was a jackal so clever as this. Very 
true; for this was not a common jackal, or he could never have 
done all that I have told you. This Jackal was, in fact, a great 
Rajah in disguise, who, to amuse himself, took the form of a 
jackal; for he was a great Magician as well as a great Prince. 
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The den to which he took the Brahman's daughter looked like 
quite a common hole in the rocks on the outside, but inside it 
was a splendid palace; adorned with silver, and gold, and ivory, 
and precious stones. But even his own wife did not know that he 
was always a Jackal, for the Rajah never took his human form 
except every morning very early, when he used to take off the 
jackal skin and wash it and brush it and put it on again. 


After he and his wife, the Brahman's daughter, had lived up in 
their home in the rocks happily for some time, who should the 
Jackal see one day but his father-in-law, the old Brahman, 
climbing up the hill to come and pay him a visit! The Jackal was 
vexed to see the Brahman, for he knew he was very poor, and 
thought he had most likely come to beg--and so it was. The 
Brahman said to him, 'Son-in-law, let me come into your cave 
and rest a little while. I want to ask you to help me, for I am very 
badly off, and much in need of help.' 


'Don't go into my cave,' said the Jackal, 'it is but a poor hole, not 
fit for you to enter (for he did not wish his father-in-law to see 
his fine palace); 'but I will call my wife, that you may see I have 
not eaten her up, and she and you and I will talk over the matter, 
and see what we can do for you.' 


So the Brahman, the Brahman's daughter, and the Jackal all sat 
down on the hillside together, and the Brahman said, 'I don't 
know what to do to get food for myself, my wife, and my six 
daughters. Son-in-law Jackal, cannot you help me?' 


It is a difficult business,’ answered the Jackal, 'but I'll do what I 
can for you;' and he ran to his cave and fetched a large melon, 
and gave it to the Brahman, saying, 'Father-in-law, you must 
take this melon, and plant it in your garden, and when it grows 
up, sell the fruit you find upon it, and that will bring you in 
some money.' So the Brahman took the melon home with him, 
and planted it in his garden. 
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By next day the melon that the Jackal had given him had grown 
up in the Brahman's garden into a fine plant, covered with 
hundreds of beautiful ripe melons. The Brahman, his wife, and 
family were overjoyed at the sight. And all the neighbors were 
astonished, and said, 'How fast that fine melon plant has grown 
in the Brahman's garden!' 


Now it chanced that a woman who lived in a house close by 
wanted some melons, and seeing what fine ones these were she 
went down at once to the Brahman's house and bought two or 
three from the Brahman's wife. She took them home with her, 
and cut them open--but then, lo and behold I marvel of marvels! 
what a wonderful sight astonished her! Instead of the thick 
white pulp she expected to see, the whole of the inside of the 
melon was composed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; and all 
the seeds were enormous pearls. She immediately locked her 
door, and taking with her all the money she had, ran back to the 
Brahman's wife, and said to her, 'Those were very good melons 
you sold me, I like them so much that I will buy all the others on 
your melon plant.’ And giving her the money, she took home the 
rest of the melons. Now this cunning woman told none of her 
friends of the treasure she had found, and the poor stupid 
Brahman and his family did not know what they had lost, for 
they had never thought of opening any of the melons; so that for 
all the precious stones they sold they only got a few pieces. 


Next day when they looked out of the window, the melon plant 
was again covered with fine ripe melons, and again the woman 
who had bought those which had grown the day before came 
and bought them all. And this went on for several days. There 
were so many melons, and all the melons were so full of 
precious stones, that the woman who bought them had enough 
to fill the whole of one room in her house with diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. 


At last, however, the wonderful melon plant began to wither, 
and when the woman came to buy melons one morning, the 
Brahman's wife was obliged to say to her in a sad voice, 'Alas! 
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there are no more melons on our melon plant.’ And the woman 
went back to her own house very much disappointed. 


That day the Brahman and his wife and children had no money 
in the house to buy food, and they all felt very unhappy to think 
that the fine melon plant had withered. But the Brahman's 
youngest daughter, who was a clever girl, thought, 'Though 
there are no more melons fit to sell on our melon plant, perhaps I 
may be able to find one or two shriveled ones, which, if cooked, 
will give us something for dinner.' So she went out to look, and 
searching carefully amongst the thick leaves, found two or three 
withered little melons still remaining. These she took into the 
house and began cutting them up to cook, when, more 
wonderful than wonderful! within each little melon she found a 
number of small emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and pearls I The 
girl called her father and mother, and her five sisters, crying, 'See 
what I have found! See these precious stones and pearls! I dare 
say inside the melons we sold there were as good or better than 
these. No wonder that woman was so anxious to buy them all. 
See, father--see, mother--see, sisters!’ 


Then they were all overjoyed to see the treasure; but the 
Brahman said, 'What a pity we have lost the benefit of my son- 
in-law the Jackal's good gift, by not knowing its worth! I will go 
at once to that woman, and try and make her give us back the 
melons she took.' 


So he went to the melon buyer's house, and said to her, 'Give me 
back the melons you took from me, who did not know their 
worth.' She answered, 'I don't know what you mean.' He replied, 
'You are very deceitful; you bought melons full of precious 
stones from us poor people who did not know what they were 
worth, and you only paid for them the price of common melons- 
-give me some of them back, I pray you.' But she said, 'I bought 
common melons from your wife, and made them all into 
common soup long ago; therefore, talk no further nonsense 
about jewels, but go about your business.' And she turned him 
out of the house. Yet all this time she had a whole room full of 
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the emeralds, diamonds, rubies, and pearls, that she had found 
in the melons the Brahman's wife had sold her. 


The Brahman returned home, and said to his wife, 'I cannot 
make that woman give me back any of the melons you sold her; 
but give me the precious stones our daughter has just found, and 
I will sell them to a jeweler, and bring home some money.' So he 
went to the town, and took the precious stones to a jeweler, and 
said to him, 'What will you give me for these?' But no sooner did 
the jeweler see them, than he said, 'How could such a poor man 
as you become possessed of such precious stones? You must 
have stolen them: you are a thief! You have stolen these from my 
shop, and now come to sell them to me!' 


'No, no, sir; indeed no, sir,’ cried the Brahman. 'Thief! thief!' 
shouted the jeweler. 'In truth, no, sir,' said the Brahman, 'my son- 
in-law, the Jackal, gave me a melon plant; and in one of the 
melons I found these jewels.'--' I don't believe a word you say,' 
screamed the jeweler (and he began beating the Brahman, whom 
he held by the arm); 'give up those jewels which you have stolen 
from my shop! '--'No, I won't,' roared the Brahman; 'oh! oh-o! oh- 
o-o! don't beat me so; I didn't steal them.' But the jeweler was 
determined to get the jewels; so he beat the Brahman, and called 
the police, who came running up to his assistance, and shouted 
till a great crowd of people had collected round his shop. Then 
he said to the Brahman, 'Give me up the jewels you stole from 
me, or I'll give you to the police, and you shall be put in jaiL' The 
Brahman tried to tell his story about his son-in-law the Jackal, 
but of course nobody believed him; and he was obliged to give 
the precious stones to the jeweler, in order to escape the police, 
and to run home as fast as he could. And every one thought the 
jeweler was very kind to let him off so easily. 


All his family were very unhappy when they heard what had 
befallen him. But his wife said, 'You had better go again to our 
son-in-law the Jackal, and see what he can do for us.' So next day 
the Brahman climbed the hill again as he had done before, and 
went to call upon the Jackal When the Jackal saw him coming he 
was not very well pleased. So he went to meet him,. and said, 
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'Father-in-law, I did not expect to see you again so soon! '--'I 
merely came to see how you were,' answered the Brahman, ‘and 
to tell you how poor we are; and how glad we should be of any 
help you can give us.'--' What have you done with the melons I 
gave you?' asked the Jackal. 'Ah,' answered the Brahman, 'that is 
a sad story!’ And beginning at the beginning, he related how 
they had sold almost all the melons without knowing their 
value; and how the few precious stones they had found had been 
taken from him by the jeweler. When the Jackal heard this, he 
laughed very much, and said, 'I see it is no use giving such 
unlucky people as you gold or jewels, for they will only bring 
you into trouble. Come, I'll give you a more useful present.' So, 
running into his cave, he fetched thence a small chattee, and 
gave it to the Brahman, saying, 'Take this chattee; whenever you 
or any of the family are hungry, you will always find in it as 
good a dinner as this.' And putting his paw into the chattee, he 
extracted thence Currie, and rice, and pilaf, and all sorts of good 
things, enough to feast a hundred men; and the more he took out 
of the chattee, the more remained inside. 


When the Brahman saw the chattee, and smelt the good dinner, 
his eyes glistened for joy; and he embraced the Jackal, saying, 
'Dear son-in-law, you are the only support of our house.' And he 
took his new present carefully home with him. 


After this, for some time, the whole family led a very happy life, 
for they never wanted good food; every day the Brahman, his 
wife, and his six daughters, found inside the chattee a most 
delicious dinner; and every day when they had dined they 
placed it on a shelf, to find it replenished when next it was 
needed. 


But it happened that hard by there lived another Brahman, a 
very great man who was much in the Rajah's confidence; and 
this man smelt daily the smell of a very nice dinner, which 
puzzled him a good deal. The rich Brahman thought it smelt 
even nicer than his own dinner, for which he paid so much; and 
yet it seemed to come from the poor Brahman's little cottage. So 
one day he determined to find out all about it; and, going to call 
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on his neighbor, he said to him, 'Every day, at about twelve 
o'clock, I smell such a very nice dinner--much nicer than my 
own, and it seems to come from your house. You must live on 
very good things, I think, although you seem so poor.' 


Then, in the pride of his heart, the poor Brahman invited his rich 
neighbor to come and dine with him; and lifting the magic 
chattee down from the shelf, took out of it such delicate fare as 
the other had never before tasted. And in an evil hour he 
proceeded to tell his friend of the wondrous properties of the 
chattee, which his son-in-law the Jackal had given him; and how 
it never was empty! No sooner had the great man learned this, 
than he went to the Rajah, and said to him, 'There is a poor 
Brahman in the town who possesses a wonderful chattee, which 
is always filled with the most delicious dinner. I should not feel 
authorized to deprive him of it; but if it pleased your highness to 
take it from him he could not complain.' The Rajah hearing this, 
determined to see and taste for himself. So he said, 'I should very 
much like to see this chattee with my own eyes.' And he 
accompanied the rich Brahman to the poor Brahman's house. 
The poor Brahman was overjoyed at being noticed by the Rajah 
himself, and gladly exhibited the various excellences of the 
chattee; but no sooner did the Rajah taste the dinner it contained, 
than he ordered his guards to seize it, and take it away to the 
palace, in spite of the Brahman's tears and protestations; thus, 
for a second time, he lost the benefit of his son-in-law's gift. 


When the Rajah had gone, the Brahman said to his wife, 'There is 
nothing for it but to go again to the Jackal, and see if he can help 
us.'--' If you don't take care,' she answered, 'you'll put him out of 
all patience at last; I can't think why you need to have gone 
talking about our chattee.' 


When the Jackal heard the Brahman's story he became very 
cross, and said, 'What a stupid old man you were to say 
anything about the chattee; but see, here is another, which may 
aid you to get back the first. Take care of it, for this is the last 
time I will help you.' And he gave the Brahman a chattee, in 
which was a stout stick tied to a very strong rope. 'Take this,’ he 
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said, 'into the presence of those who deprived you of my other 
gifts, and when you open the chattee, command the stick to beat 
them; this it will do so effectually, that they will gladly return 
you what you have lost; only take care not to open the chattee 
when you are alone, or the stick that is in it will punish your 
rashness.' 


The Brahman thanked his son-in-law, and took away the chattee; 
but he found it hard to believe all that had been said. So, going 
through the jungle on his way home, he uncovered it just to peep 
in and see if the stick were really there. No sooner had he done 
this, than out jumped the rope, out jumped the stick; the rope 
seized him and bound him to a tree, and the stick beat him, and 
beat him, and beat him, until he was nearly killed. 'Oh dear! oh 
dear!' screamed the Brahman, 'what an unlucky man I am! Oh 
dear! oh dear! stop, please stop! good stick, stop! what a very 
good stick this is!' But the stick would not stop, but beat him so 
much that he could hardly crawl home again. 


Then the Brahman put the rope and stick back again into the 
chattee, and sent to his rich neighbor and to the Rajah, and said 
to them, 'I have a new chattee, much better than the old one; do 
come and see what a fine one it is.' And the rich Brahman and 
the Rajah thought, 'This is something good; doubtless there is a 
choice dinner in this chattee also, and we will take it from this 
foolish man as we did the other.' So they went down to meet the 
Brahman in the jungle, taking with them all their followers and 
attendants. Then the Brahman uncovered his chattee, saying, 
‘Beat, stick, beat--beat them every one!' and the stick jumped out, 
and the rope jumped out, and the rope caught hold of the Rajah 
and the rich Brahman and all their attendants, and tied them fast 
to the trees that grew around; and the stick ran from one to 
another, beating, beating, beating, beating the Rajah, beating his 
courtiers, beating the rich Brahman, beating his attendants, and 
beating all their followers; while the poor Brahman cried with all 
his might, 'Give me back my chattee--give me back my chattee!' 


At this the Rajah and his people were very much frightened, and 
thought they were going to be killed. And the Rajah said to the 
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Brahman, 'Take away your stick, only take away your stick, and 
you shall have back your chattee.' So the Brahman put the stick 
and rope back into the chattee, and the Rajah returned him the 
dinner-making chattee. And all the people felt very much afraid 
of the Brahman, and respected him very much. 


Then he took the chattee containing the rope and stick to the 
house of the woman who had bought the melons, and the rope 
caught her, and the stick beat her; and the Brahman cried, 
‘Return me those melons, return me those melons!' And the 
woman said, 'Only make your stick stop beating me, and you 
shall have back all the melons.' So he ordered the stick back into 
the chattee, and she returned him them forthwith--a whole 
roomful of melons full of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and 
rubies. 


The Brahman took them home to his wife, and going into the 
town, with the help of his good stick, forced the jeweler who had 
deprived him of the little emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and pearls 
he had taken to sell to give them back to him again, and having 
accomplished this, he returned to his family; and from that time 
they all lived very happily. Then, one day the Jackal's wife 
invited her six sisters to come and pay her a visit Now the 
youngest sister was more clever than any of the others; and it 
happened that, very early in the morning, she saw her brother- 
in-law the Jackal take off the jackal skin, and wash it, and brush 
it, and hang it up to dry; and when he had taken off the jackal- 
skin coat, he looked the handsomest Prince that ever was seen. 
Then his little sister-in-law ran, quickly and quietly, and stole 
away the jackal-skin coat, and threw it on the fire and burnt it. 
And she awoke her sister, and said, 'Sister, sister, your husband 
is no longer a jackal; see, that is he standing by the door.' So the 
Jackal Rajah's wife ran to the door to meet her husband, and 
because the jackal's skin was burnt, and he could wear it no 
longer, he continued to be a man for the rest of his life, and gave 
up playing all jackal-like pranks; and he and his wife, and his 
father and mother and sisters in law, lived very happily for the 
rest of their days. 
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XIII 
TIT FOR TAT. 


THERE once lived a Camel and a Jackal who were great friends. 
One day the Jackal said to the Camel, 'I know that there is a fine 
field of sugar-cane on the other side of the river. If you will take 
me across I'll show you the place. This plan will suit me as well 
as you. You will enjoy eating the sugar-cane, and I am sure to 
find many crabs, bones, and bits of fish by the river-side, on 
which to make a good dinner.' 


The Camel consented, and swam across the river, taking the 
Jackal, who could not swim, on his back. When they reached the 
other side, the Camel went to eat the sugar-cane, and the Jackal 
ran up and down the river-bank devouring all the crabs, bits of 
fish, and bones he could find. 


But being so much smaller an animal, he bad made an excellent 
meal before the Camel had eaten more than two or three 
mouthfuls; and no sooner had he finished his dinner, than he ran 
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round and round the sugar-cane field, yelping and howling with 
all his might 


The villagers heard him, and thought, 'There is a Jackal among 
the sugar-canes; he will be scratching holes in the ground, and 
spoiling the roots of the plants.' And they went down to the 
place to drive him away. But when they got there, they found to 
their surprise not only a Jackal, but a Camel who was eating the 
sugar-canes! This made them very angry, and they caught the 
poor Camel, and drove him from the field, and beat him until he 
was nearly dead. 


When they had gone, the Jackal said to the Camel, 'We had 
better go home.' And the Camel said, 'Very well, then, jump 
upon my back as you did before.' 


So the Jackal jumped upon the Camel's back, and the Camel 
began to recross the river. When they had got well into the 
water, the Camel said, 'This is a pretty way in which you have 
treated me, friend Jackal. No sooner had you finished your own 
dinner than you must go yelping about the place loud enough to 
arouse the whole village, and bring all the villagers down to beat 
me black and blue, and turn me out of the field before I had 
eaten two mouthfuls! What in the world did you make such a 
noise for?! 


'I don't know,’ said the Jackal 'It is a custom I have. I always like 
to sing a little after dinner.’ 


The Camel waded on through the river. The water reached up to 
his knees--then above them--up, up, up, higher and higher, until 
he was obliged to swim. Then turning to the Jackal, he said, 'I 
feel very anxious to roll.' 'Oh, pray don't; why do you wish to do 
so? asked the Jackal. 'I don't know,' answered the Camel: ‘it is a 
custom I have. I always like to have a little roll after dinner.' So 
saying, he rolled over in the water, shaking the Jackal off as he 
did so. And the Jackal was drowned, but the Camel swam safely 
ashore. 
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XIV. 


THE BRAHMAN, THE 
TIGER, AND THE SIX 
JUDGES. 


ONCE upon a time a Brahman, who was walking along the road, 
came upon an iron cage, in which a great Tiger had been shut up 
by the villagers who caught him. 


As the Brahman passed by, the Tiger called out and said to him, 
‘Brother Brahman, brother Brahman, have pity on me, and let me 
out of this cage for one minute only, to drink a little water, for I 
am dying of thirst.' The Brahman answered, 'No, I will not; for if 
I let you out of the cage you will eat me.' 


'O father of mercy,' answered the Tiger, ‘in truth that will not. I 
will never be so ungrateful; only let me out, that I may drink 
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some water and return.' Then the Brahman took pity on him, 
and opened the cage-door; but no sooner had he done so than 
the Tiger, jumping out, said, 'Now, I will eat you first, and drink 
the water afterwards.' But the Brahman said, ‘Only do not kill 
me hastily. Let us first ask the opinion of six, and if all of them 
say it is just and fair that you should put me to death, then Iam 
willing to die.'--' Very well,' answered the Tiger, 'it shall be as 
you say; we will first ask the opinion of six.' 


So the Brahman and the Tiger walked on till they came to a 
Banyan-tree; and the Brahman said to it, 'Banyan-tree, Banyan- 
tree, hear and give judgment.'--' On what must I give judgment?' 
asked the Banyan-tree. 'This Tiger,’ said the Brahman, 'begged 
me to let him out of his cage to drink a little water, and he 
promised not to hurt me if I did so; but now that I have let him 
out he wishes to eat me. Is it just that he should do so, or no?! 


The Banyan-tree answered, 'Men often come to take refuge in the 
cool shade under my boughs from the scorching rays of the sun; 
but when they have rested, they cut and break my pretty 
branches, and wantonly scatter the leaves that sheltered them. 
Let the Tiger eat the man, for men are an ungrateful race.' 


At these words the Tiger would have instantly killed the 
Brahman; but the Brahman said, 'Tiger, Tiger, you must not kill 
me yet, for you promised that we should first hear the judgment 
of six.'--' Very well,’ said the Tiger, and they went on their way. 
After a little while they met a Camel. 'Sir Camel, Sir Camel,' 
cried the Brahman, ‘hear and give judgment. '--' On what shall I 
give judgment?! asked the Camel. And the Brahman related how 
the Tiger had begged him to open the cage-door, and promised 
not to eat him if he did so; and how he had afterwards 
determined to break his word, and asked if that were just or not. 
The Camel replied, 'When I was young and strong, and could do 
much work, my master took care of me and gave me good food; 
but now that I am old, and have lost all my strength in his 
service, he overloads me, and starves me, and beats me without 
mercy. Let the Tiger eat the man, for men are an unjust and cruel 
race.' 
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The Tiger would then have killed the Brahman, but the latter 
said, 'Stop, Tiger, for we must first hear the judgment of six.' 


So they both went again on their way. At a little distance they 
found a Bullock lying by the roadside. The Brahman said to him, 
‘Brother Bullock, brother Bullock, hear and give judgment.'--' On 
what must I give judgment?' asked the Bullock. The Brahman 
answered, 'I found this Tiger in a cage, and he prayed me to 
open the door and let him out to drink a little water, and 
promised not to kill me if I did so; but when I had let him out he 
resolved to put me to death. Is it fair he should do so or not?! The 
Bullock said, 'When I was able to work, my master fed me well 
and tended me carefully, but now I am old he has forgotten all I 
did for him, and left me by the roadside to die. Let the Tiger eat 
the man, for men have no pity.' 


Three out of the six had given judgment against the Brahman, 
but still he did not lose all hope, and determined to ask the other 
three. 


They next met an Eagle flying through the air, to whom the 
Brahman cried, 'O Eagle, great Eagle, hear and give judgment.'--' 
On what must I give judgment?' asked the Eagle. The Brahman 
stated the case, but the Eagle answered, 'Whenever men see me 
they try to shoot me; they climb the rocks and steal away my 
little ones. Let the Tiger eat the man, for men are the persecutors 
of the earth.' 


Then the Tiger began to roar, and said, 'The judgment of all is 
against you, O Brahman!' But the Brahman answered, 'Stay yet a 
little longer, for two others must first be asked' After this they 
saw an Alligator, and the Brahman related the matter to him, 
hoping for a more favorable verdict. But the Alligator said, 
'Whenever I put my nose out of the water, men torment me, and 
try to kill me. Let the Tiger eat the man, for as long as men live 
we shall have no rest.' 
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The Brahman gave himself up as lost; but once more he prayed 
the Tiger to have patience, and to let him ask the opinion of the 
sixth judge. Now the sixth was a Jackal. The Brahman again told 
his story, and said to him, 'Mama Jackal, Mama Jackal, say what 
is your judgment?' The Jackal answered, 'It is impossible for me 
to decide who is in the right and who in the wrong, unless I see 
the exact position in which you were when the dispute began. 
Show me the place.' So the Brahman and the Tiger returned to 
the place where they first met, and the Jackal went with them. 
When they got there, the Jackal said, 'Now, Brahman, show me 
exactly where you stood.'--' Here,' said the Brahman, standing by 
the iron tiger-cage. 'Exactly there, was it?' asked the Jackal. 
'Exactly here,' replied the Brahman. 'Where was the Tiger then?! 
asked the Jackal 'In the cage,' answered the Tiger. 'How do you 
mean?' said the Jackal, 'how were you within the cage; which 
way were you looking?'--' Why, I stood so,' said the Tiger, 
jumping into the cage, 'and my head was on this side.'--' Very 
good,' said the Jackal, 'but I cannot judge without understanding 
the whole matter exactly. Was the cage-door open or shut?'--' 
Shut, and bolted,' said the Brahman. 'Then shut and bolt it,' said 
the Jackal. 


When the Brahman had done this, the Jackal said, 'Oh, you 
wicked and ungrateful Tiger--when the good Brahman opened 
your cage-door, is to eat him the only return you would make? 
Stay there, then, for the rest of your days, for no one will ever let 
you out again. Proceed on your journey, friend Brahman. Your 
road lies that way, and mine this.' 


So saying, the Jackal ran off in one direction, and the Brahman 
went rejoicing on his way in the other. 
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XV. 


THE SELFISH 
SPARROW AND THE 
HOUSELESS CROWS. 


A SPARROW once built a nice little house for herself, and lined 
it well with wool, and protected it with sticks, so that it equally 
resisted the summer sun and the winter rains. A Crow, who 
lived close by, had also built a house, but it was not such a good 
one, being only made of a few sticks laid one above another on 
the top of a prickly pear hedge. The consequence was, that one 
day when there was an unusually heavy shower, the Crow's nest 
was washed away, while the Sparrow's was not at all injured. 


in this extremity the Crow and her mate went to the Sparrow, 
and said, ‘Sparrow, Sparrow, have pity on us, and give us 
shelter, for the wind blows, and the rain beats, and the prickly 
pear hedge thorns stick into our eyes.’ But the Sparrow 
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answered, 'I am cooking the dinner, I cannot let you in now, 
come again presently.' In a little while the Crows returned, and 
said, 'Sparrow, Sparrow, have pity on us, and give us shelter, for 
the wind blows, and the rain beats, and the prickly pear hedge 
thorns stick into our eyes.' The Sparrow answered, 'I 'm eating 
my dinner, I cannot let you in now, come again presently.' The 
Crows flew away, but in a little while returned, and cried once 
more, ‘Sparrow, Sparrow, have pity on us, and give us shelter, 
for the wind blows, and the rain beats, and the prickly pear 
hedge thorns stick into our eyes.' The Sparrow replied, 'I'm 
washing the dishes, I cannot let you in now, come again 
presently.' The Crows waited a while and then called out, 
‘Sparrow, Sparrow, have pity on us, and give us shelter, for the 
wind blows, and the rain beats, and the prickly pear hedge 
thorns stick into our eyes.' But the Sparrow would not let them 
in, she only answered, 'I 'm sweeping the floor, I cannot let you 
in now, come again presently.’ Next time the Crows came and 
cried, ‘Sparrow, Sparrow, have pity on us, and give us shelter, 
for the wind blows, and the rain beats, and the prickly pear 
hedge thorns stick into our eyes '--she answered, 'I 'm making 
the beds, I cannot let you in now, come again presently.' So, on 
one pretence or another, she refused to help the poor birds. At 
last, when she and her children had had their dinner, and she 
had prepared and put away the dinner for next day, and had put 
all the children to bed and gone to bed herself she cried to the 
Crows, 'You may come in now, and take shelter for the night’ 
The Crows came in, but they were very vexed at having been 
kept out so long in the wind and the rain, and when the Sparrow 
and all her family were asleep, the one said to the other, 'This 
selfish Sparrow had no pity on us, she gave us no dinner, and 
would not let us in, till she and all her children were comfortably 
in bed; let us punish her.' So the two Crows took all the nice 
dinner the Sparrow had prepared for herself and her children to 
eat next day, and flew away with it. 
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XVI. 


THE VALIANT 
CHATTEE-MAKER. 


LONG, long ago, in a violent storm of thunder, lightning, wind, 
and rain, a tiger crept for shelter close to the wall of an old 
woman's hut. This old woman was very poor, and her hut was 
but a tumble-down place, through the roof of which the rain 
came drip, drip, drip, on more sides than one. This troubled her 
much, and she went running about from side to side, dragging 
first one thing and then another out of the way of the leaky 
places in the roof, and as she did so, she kept saying to herself, 
'Oh dear! oh dear I how tiresome this is! I'm sure the roof will 
come down! If an elephant, or a lion, or a tiger were to walk in, 
he wouldn't frighten me half as much as this perpetual 
dripping.' And then she would begin dragging the bed and all 
the other things in the room about again, to get them out of the 
way of the rain. The Tiger, who was crouching down just 
outside, heard all that she said, and thought to himself, 'This old 
woman says she would not be afraid of an elephant, or a lion, or 
a tiger, but that this perpetual dripping frightens her more than 
all. What can this "perpetual dripping" be? it must be something 
very dreadful.' And, hearing her immediately afterwards 
dragging all the things about the room again, he said to himself, 
'What a terrible noise! Surely that must be the "perpetual 


dripping." 
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At this moment a Chattee-maker, who was in search of his 
donkey which had strayed away, came down the road. The night 
being very cold, he had, truth to say, taken a little more toddy 
than was good for him, and seeing, by the light of a flash of 
lightning, a large animal lying down close to the old woman's 
hut, mistook it for the donkey he was looking for. So, running up 
to the Tiger, he seized hold of it by one ear, and commenced 
beating, kicking, and abusing it with all his might and main. 


'You wretched creature, he cried, 'is this the way you serve me, 
obliging me to come out and look for you in such pouring rain, 
and on such a dark night as this? Get up instantly, or I'll break 
every bone in your body;' and he went on scolding and 
thumping the Tiger with his utmost power, for he had worked 
himself up into a terrible rage. The Tiger did not know what to 
make of it all, but he began to feel quite frightened, and said to 
himself, 'Why, this must be the "perpetual dripping"; no wonder 
the old woman said she was more afraid of it than of an 
elephant, a lion, or a tiger, for it gives most dreadfully hard 
blows.' 


The Chattee-maker, having made the Tiger get up, got on his 
back, and forced him to carry him home, kicking and beating 
him the whole way (for all this time he fancied he was on his 
donkey), and then he tied his fore feet and his head firmly 
together, and fastened him to a post in front of his house, and 
when he had done this he went to bed. 


Next morning, when the Chattee-maker's wife got up and 
looked out of the window, what did she see but a great big Tiger 
tied up in front of their house, to the post to which they usually 
fastened the donkey; she was very much surprised, and running 
to her husband, awoke him, saying, 'Do you know what animal 
you fetched home last night? '--' Yes, the donkey, to be sure,' he 
answered. 'Come and see,' said she, and she showed him the 
great Tiger tied to the post. The Chattee-maker at this was no 
less astonished than his wife, and felt himself all over to find out 
if the Tiger had not wounded him. But no there he was, safe and 
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sound, and there was the Tiger tied to the post, just as he had 
fastened it up the night before. 


News of the Chattee-maker's exploit soon spread through the 
village, and all the people came to see him and hear him tell how 
he had caught the Tiger and tied it to the post; and this they 
thought so wonderful, that they sent a deputation to the Rajah, 
with a letter to tell him how a man of their village had, alone and 
unarmed, caught a great Tiger, and tied it to a post. 


When the Rajah read the letter he also was much surprised, and 
determined to go in person and see this astonishing sight. So he 
sent for his horses and carriages, his lords and attendants, and 
they all set off together to look at the Chattee-maker and the 
Tiger he had caught. 


Now the Tiger was a very large one, and had long been the 
terror of all the country round, which made the whole matter 
still more extraordinary; and this being represented to the Rajah, 
he determined to confer every possible honor on the valiant 
Chattee-maker. So he gave him houses and lands, and as much 
money as would fill a well, made him lord of his court, and 
conferred on him the command of ten thousand horse. 


It came to pass, shortly after this, that a neighboring Rajab, who 
had long had a quarrel with this one, sent to announce his 
intention of going instantly to war with him; and tidings were at 
the same time brought that the Rajah who sent the challenge had 
gathered a great army together on the borders, and was 
prepared at a moment's notice to invade the country. 


In this dilemma no one knew what to do. The Rajah sent for all 
his generals, and inquired which of them would be willing to 
take command of his forces and oppose the enemy. They all 
replied that the country was so ill-prepared for the emergency, 
and the case was apparently so hopeless, that they would rather 
not take the responsibility of the chief command. The Rajah 
knew not whom to appoint in their stead. Then some of his 
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people said to him, 'You have lately given command of ten 
thousand horse to the valiant Chattee-maker who caught the 
Tiger, why not make him Commander-in-Chief? A man who 
could catch a Tiger and tie him to a post must surely be more 
courageous and clever than most.'--' Very well,' said the Rajah, 'I 
will make him Commander-in-Chief.' So he sent for the Chattee- 
maker and said to him, 'In your hands I place all the power of 
the kingdom; you must put our enemies to flight.'--' So be it,' 
answered the Chattee-maker, 'but, before I lead the whole army 
against the enemy, suffer me to go by myself and examine their 
position; and, if possible, find out their numbers and strength.' 


The Rajah consented, and the Chattee-maker returned home to 
his wife, and said, 'They have made me Commander-in-Chief 
which is a very difficult post for me to fill, because I shall have to 
ride at the head of all the army, and you know I never was on a 
horse in my life. But I have succeeded in gaining a little delay, as 
the Rajah has given me permission to go first alone, and 
reconnoiter the enemy's camp. Do you, therefore, provide a very 
quiet pony, for you know I cannot ride, and I will start to- 
morrow morning.' 


But before the Chattee-maker had started, the Rajah sent over to 
him a most magnificent charger, richly caparisoned, which he 
begged he would ride when going to see the enemy's camp. The 
Chattee-maker was frightened almost out of his life, for the 
charger that the Rajah had sent him was very powerful and 
spirited, and he felt sure that, even if he ever got on it, he should 
very soon tumble off; however, he did not dare to refuse it, for 
fear of offending the Rajah by not accepting his present. So he 
sent him back a message of dutiful thanks, and said to his wife, 'I 
cannot go on the pony now that the Rajah has sent me this fine 
horse, but how am I ever to ride it? '--' Oh, don't be frightened,’ 
she answered, 'you 'ye only got to get upon it, and I will tie you 
firmly on, so that you cannot tumble off, and if you start at night 
no one will see that you are tied on.'--' Very well,’ he said. So that 
night his wife brought the horse that the Rajah had sent him to 
the door. 'Indeed,' said the Chattee-maker, 'I can never get into 
that saddle, it is so high up.'--' You must jump,' said his wife. 
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Then he tried to jump several times, but each time he jumped he 
tumbled down again. 'I always forget when I am jumping;' said 
he, 'which way I ought to turn.'--' Your face must be towards the 
horse's head,' she answered. 'To be sure, of course,' he cried, and 
giving one great jump he jumped into the saddle, but with his 
face towards the horse's tail. 'This won't do at all,’ said his wife 
as she helped him down again; 'try getting on without jumping.'- 
-'T never can remember,' he continued, 'when I have got my left 
foot in the stirrup, what to do with my right foot, or where to 
put it.'--' That must go in the other stirrup,' she answered; ‘let me 
help you.' So, after many trials, in which he tumbled down very 
often, for the horse was fresh and did not like standing still, the 
Chattee-maker got into the saddle; but no sooner had he got 
there than he cried, 'O wife, wife! tie me very firmly as quickly as 
possible, for I know I shall jump down if I can.' Then she fetched 
some strong rope and tied his feet firmly into the stirrups, and 
fastened one stirrup to the other, and put another rope round his 
waist, and another round his neck, and fastened them to the 
horse's body, and neck, and tail. 


When the horse felt all these ropes about him he could not 
imagine what queer creature had got upon his back, and he 
began rearing, and kicking, and prancing, and at last set off full 
gallop, as fast as he could tear, right across country. 'Wife, wife,' 
cried the Chattee-maker, 'you forgot to tie my hands.'--'Never 
mind,' said she; 'hold on by the mane.' So he caught hold of the 
horse's mane as firmly as he could. Then away went horse, away 
went Chattee-maker, away, away, away, over hedges, over 
ditches, over rivers, over plains, away, away, like a flash of 
lightning, now this way, now that, on, on, on, gallop, gallop, 
gallop, until they came in sight of the enemy's camp. 


The Chattee-maker did not like his ride at all, and when he saw 
where it was leading him he liked it still less, for he thought the 
enemy would catch him and very likely kill him. So he 
determined to make one desperate effort to be free, and 
stretching out his hand as the horse shot past a young banyan- 
tree, seized hold of it with all his might, hoping the resistance it 
offered might cause the ropes that tied him to break. But the 
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horse was going at his utmost speed, and the soil in which the 
banyan-tree grew was loose, so that when the Chattee-maker 
caught hold of it and gave it such a violent pull, it came up by 
the roots, and on he rode as fast as before, with the tree in his 
hand. 


All the soldiers in the camp saw him coming, and having heard 
that an army was to be sent against them, made sure that the 
Chattee-maker was one of the vanguard. 'See,' cried they, 'here 
comes a man of gigantic stature on a mighty horse! He rides at 
full speed across the country, tearing up the very trees in his 
rage! He is one of the opposing force; the whole army must be 
close at hand. If they are such as he, we are all dead men.' Then, 
running to their Rajah, some of them cried again, 'Here comes 
the whole force of the enemy' (for the story had by this time 
become exaggerated); 'they are men of gigantic stature, mounted 
on mighty horses; as they come they tear up the very trees in 
their rage; we can oppose men, but not monsters such as these.' 
These were followed by others, who said, 'It is all true,’ for by 
this time the Chattee-maker had got pretty near the camp, 'they 
're coming! they 're coming! let us fly! let us fly! fly, fly for your 
lives!' And the whole panic stricken multitude fled from the 
camp (those who had seen no cause for alarm going because the 
others did, or because they did not care to stay by themselves) 
after having obliged their Rajah to write a letter to the one whose 
country he was about to invade, to say that he would not do so, 
and propose terms of peace, and to sign it, and seal it with his 
seal. Scarcely had all the people fled from the camp, when the 
horse on which the Chattee-maker was came galloping into it, 
and on his back rode the Chattee-maker, almost dead from 
fatigue, with the banyan-tree in his hand. Just as he reached the 
camp the ropes by which he was tied broke, and he fell to the 
ground. The horse stood still, too tired with its long run to go 
further. On recovering his senses, the Chattee-maker discovered, 
to his surprise, that the whole camp, full of rich arms, clothes, 
and trappings, was entirely deserted. In the principal tent, 
moreover, he found a letter addressed to his Rajah, announcing 
the retreat of the invading army, and proposing terms of peace. 
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So he took the letter, and returned home with it as fast as he 
could, leading his horse all the way, for he was afraid to mount 
him again. It did not take him long to reach his house by the 
direct road, for whilst riding he had gone a more circuitous 
journey than was necessary, and he got there just at nightfall. 
His wife ran out to meet him, overjoyed at his speedy return. As 
soon as he saw her, he said, 'Ah, wife, since I saw you last I've 
been all round the world, and had many wonderful and terrible 
adventures. But never mind that now, send this letter quickly to 
the Rajah by a messenger, and also the horse that he sent for me 
to ride. He will then see, by the horse looking so tired, what a 
long ride I 'ye had, and if he is sent on beforehand, I shall not be 
obliged to ride him up to the palace-door to-morrow morning, as 
I otherwise should, and that would be very tiresome, for most 
likely I should tumble off.' So his wife sent the horse and the 
letter to the Rajah, and a message that her husband would be at 
the palace early next morning, as it was then late at night And 
next day he went down there as he had said he would, and 
when the people saw him coming, they said, 'This man is as 
modest as he is brave; after having put our enemies to flight, he 
walks quite simply to the door, instead of riding here in state; as 
any other man would.' 
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XVII. 


THE RAKSHAS' 
PALACE. 


A GREAT while since there lived a Rajah who was left a 
widower with two little daughters. Not very long after his first 
wife died, he married again, and his second wife did not care for 
her step-children, and was often unkind to them; and the Rajah, 
their father, never troubled himself to look after them, but 
allowed his wife to treat them as she liked. This made the poor 
girls very miserable, and one day one of them said to the other, 
'Don't let us remain any longer here; come away into the jungle, 
for nobody here cares whether we go or stay.' So they both 
walked off into the jungle, and lived for many days on the jungle 
fruits. At last, after they had wandered on for a long while, they 
came to a fine palace which belonged to a Rakshas; but both the 
Rakshas and his wife were out when they got there. Then one of 
the Princesses said to the other, 'This fine palace, in the midst of 
the jungle, can belong to no one but a Rakshas; but the owner 
has evidently gone out; let us go in and see if we can find 
anything to eat.' So they went into the Rakshas' house, and 
finding some rice, boiled and ate it. Then they swept the room, 
and arranged all the furniture in the house tidily. But hardly had 
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they finished doing so, when the Rakshas and his wife returned 
home. Then the two Princesses were so frightened that they ran 
up to the top of the house, and hid themselves on the flat roof, 
from whence they could look down on one side into the inner 
courtyard of the house, and from the other could see the open 
country. The house-top was a favorite resort of the Rakshas and 
his wife. Here they would sit upon the hot summer evenings; 
here they winnowed the grain, and hung out the clothes to dry; 
and the two Princesses found a sufficient shelter behind some 
sheaves of corn that were waiting to be threshed. When the 
Rakshas came into the house he looked round and said to his 
wife, 'Somebody has been arranging the house, everything in it 
is so clean and tidy. Wife, did you do this?'--' No,' she said; 'I 
don't know who can have done all this.'--' Some one also has 
been sweeping the courtyard,' continued the Rakshas. 'Wife, did 
you sweep the courtyard? '--' No,' she answered, 'I did not do it. 
I don't know who did.' Then the Rakshas walked round and 
round several times with his nose up in the air, saying, ‘Some 
one is here now. I smell flesh and blood! Where can they be?'-- 
‘Stuff and nonsense!' cried his wife. 'You smell flesh and blood, 
indeed! Why, you have just been killing and eating a hundred 
thousand people. I should wonder if you didn't still smell flesh 
and blood!' They went on disputing the subject, until at last the 
Rakshas said, 'Well, never mind, I don't know how it is, but I'm 
very thirsty; let's come, and drink some water.' So both the 
Rakshas and his wife went to a well which was close to the 
house, and began letting down jars into it, and drawing up the 
water, and drinking it. And the Princesses, who were on the top 
of the house, saw them. Now the youngest of the two Princesses 
was. a very wise girl, and when she saw the Rakshas and his 
wife by the well, she said to her sister, 'I will do something now 
that will be good for us both;' and, running down quickly from 
the top of the house, she crept close behind the Rakshas and his 
wife, as they stood on tiptoe more than half over the side of the 
well, and, catching hold of one of the Rakshas' heels and one of 
his wife's, gave each a little push, and down they both tumbled 
into the well and were drowned, the Rakshas and the Rakshas' 
wife! The Princess then returned to her sister and said, 'I have 
killed the Rakshas.'--'What! both?' cried her sister. 'Yes, both, she 
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said. 'Won't they come back?' said her sister. 'No, never,’ 
answered she. 


The Rakshas being thus killed, the two Princesses took. 
possession of the house, and lived there very happily for a long, 
time. In it they found heaps and heaps of rich clothes, and 
jewels, and gold and silver, which the Rakshas had taken from 
people he had murdered; and all round the house were folds for 
the flocks, and sheds for the herds of cattle, which the Rakshas 
had owned. Every morning the youngest Princess used to drive 
out the flocks~ and herds to pasturage, and return home with 
them every night, while the eldest staved at home cooked the 
dinner and kept the house; and the youngest Princess, who was 
the cleverest, would often say to her sister on going away for the 
day, 'Take care if you see any stranger (be it man, woman, or 
child) come by the house, to hide, if possible, that nobody may 
know of our living here; and if any one should call out and ask 
for a drink of water, or any poor beggar pray for food, before 
you give it them be sure you put on ragged clothes, and cover 
your face with charcoal, and make yourself look as ugly as 
possible, lest, seeing how fair you are, they should steal you 
away, and we never meet again.'--' Very well,’ the other Princess 
would answer, 'I will do as you advise.' 


But a long time passed, and no one ever came by that way. At 
last one day, after the youngest Princess had gone out as usual to 
take the cattle to pasturage, a young Prince, the son of a 
neighboring Rajah, who had been hunting with his attendants 
for many days in the jungles, came near the place when 
searching for water (for he and his people were tired with 
hunting, and had been seeking all through the jungle for a 
stream of water, but could find none). When the Prince saw the 
fine palace, standing all by itself; he was very much astonished, 
and said, 'It is a strange thing that any one should have built 
such a house as this in the depths of the forest! Let us go in; the 
owners will doubtless give us a drink of water.'--'No, no, do not 
go,' cried his attendants; 'this is most likely the house of a 
Rakshas.'--' We can but see,’ answered the Prince. 'I should 
scarcely think anything very terrible lived here, for there is not a 
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sound stirring, nor a living creature to be seen.' So he began 
tapping at the door, which was bolted, and crying, 'Will whoever 
owns this house give me and my people some water to drink, for 
the sake of kind charity?' But nobody answered, for the Princess, 
who heard him, was busy up in her room, blacking her face with 
charcoal, and covering her rich dress with rags. Then the Prince 
got impatient, and shook the door, saying angrily, 'Let me in, 
whoever you are! If you don't I'll force the door open.' At this the 
poor little Princess got dreadfully frightened; and having 
blacked her face, and made herself look as ugly as possible, she 
ran downstairs with a pitcher of water, and unbolting the door, 
gave the Prince the pitcher to drink from; but she did not speak, 
for she was afraid. Now the Prince was a very clever man, and as 
he raised the pitcher to his mouth to drink the water, he thought 
to himself; 'This is a very strange-looking creature who has 
brought me this jug of water. She would be pretty, but that her 
face seems to want washing, and her dress also is very untidy. 
What can that black stuff on her face and hands be? it looks very 
unnatural' And so thinking to himself; instead of drinking the 
water, he threw it in the Princess's face! The Princess started 
back with a little cry, whilst the water, trickling down her face, 
washed off the charcoal, and showed her delicate features and 
beautiful fair complexion. The Prince caught hold of her hand, 
and said, 'Now tell me true, who are you? where do you come 
from? Who are your father and mother? and why are you here 
alone by yourself in the jungle? Answer me, or I'll cut your head 
off.' And he made as though he would draw his sword. The 
Princess was so terrified she could hardly speak, but, as best she 
could, she told how she was the daughter of a Rajah, and had 
run away into the jungle because of her cruel stepmother, and 
finding the house, had lived there ever since; and having 
finished her story, she began to cry. Then the Prince said to her, 
'Pretty lady, forgive me for my roughness; do not fear; I will take 
you home with me, and you shall be my wife.' But the more he 
spoke to her the more frightened she got,--so frightened that she 
did not understand what he said, and couldn't do anything but 
cry. Now she had said nothing to the Prince about her sister, nor 
even told him that she had one, for she thought, 'This man says 
he will kill me; if he hears that I have a sister, they will kill her 
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too.' So the Prince, who was really kind-hearted, and would 
never have thought of separating the two little sisters,, who had 
been together so long, knew nothing at all of the matter, and 
only seeing she was too much alarmed even to understand 
gentle words, said to his servants, 'Place this lady in one of the, 
palkees, and let us set off home.' And they did so. 


When the Princess found herself shut up in the palkee, she 
knew not where, she thought how terrible it would be for her 
sister to return home and find her gone, and determined, if 
possible, to leave some sign to show her which way she had 
been taken Round her neck were many strings of pearls. She 
untied them, and tearing her sari into little bits, tied one pearl in 
each piece of the sari, that it might be heavy enough to fall 
straight to the ground; and so she went on, dropping off one 
pearl and then another, and another, and another, all the way 
she went along, until they reached the palace, where the Rajah 
and Ranee, the Prince's father and mother, lived. She threw the 
last remaining pearl down just as she reached the palace gate. 


The old Rajah and Ranee were delighted to see the beautiful 
Princess their son had brought home; and when they heard her 
story they said, 'Ah, poor thing! what a sad story; but now she 
has come to live with us, we will do all we can to make her 
happy.' And they married her to their son with great pomp and 
ceremony, and gave her rich dresses and jewels, and were very 
kind to her. But the Princess remained sad and unhappy, for she 
was always thinking about her sister, and yet she could not 
summon courage to beg the Prince or his father to send and fetch 
her to the palace. 


Meantime the youngest Princess, who had been out with her 
flocks and herds when the Prince took her sister away, had 
returned home. When she came back she found the door wide 
open, and no one standing there. She thought it very odd, for her 
sister always came every night to the door, to meet her on her 
return. She went upstairs; her sister was not there; the whole 
house was empty and deserted. There she must stay all alone, 
for the evening had closed in, and it was impossible to go 
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outside and seek her with any hope of success. So all the night 
long she waited, crying, 'Some one has been here, and they have 
stolen her away: they have stolen my darling away. O sister! 
sister!' Next morning, very early, going out to continue the 
search, she found one of the pearls belonging to her sister's 
necklace tied up in a small piece of sari; a little further on lay 
another, and yet another, all along the road the Prince had gone. 
Then the Princess understood that her sister had left this clue to 
guide her on her way, and she at once set off to find her again. 
Very, very far she went--a six months' journey through the 
jungle--for she could not travel fast, the many days' walking 
tired her so much, and sometimes it took her two or three days 
to find the next piece of sari with the pear. At last she came near 
a large town, to which it was evident her sister had been taken. 
Now this young Princess was very beautiful indeed--as beautiful 
as she was wise,--and when she got near the town she thought to 
herself; 'If people see me they may steal me away as they did my 
sister, and then I shall never find her again. I will therefore 
disguise myself.’ As she was thus thinking she saw by the side of 
the road the skeleton of a poor old beggar-woman, who had 
evidently died from want and poverty. The body was shriveled 
up, and nothing of it remained but the skin and bones. The 
Princess took the skin and washed it, and drew it on over her 
own lovely face and neck, as one draws a glove on one's hand. 
Then she took a long stick and began hobbling along, leaning on 
it, towards the town. 


The old woman's skin was all crumpled and withered, and 
people who passed by only thought, 'What an ugly old woman!' 
and never dreamed of the false skin and the beautiful, handsome 
girl inside. So on she went, picking up the pearls--one here, one 
there--until she found the last pearl just in front of the palace 
gate. Then she felt certain her sister must be somewhere near, 
but where, she did not know. She longed to go in to the palace 
and ask for her, but no guards would have let such a wretched- 
looking old woman enter, and she did not dare offer them any of 
the pearls she had with her, lest they should think she was a 
thief. So she determined merely to remain as close to the palace 
as possible, and wait till fortune favored her with the means of 
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learning something further about her sister. Just opposite the 
palace was a small house belonging to a farmer, and the Princess 
went up to it, and stood by the door. The farmer's wife saw her 
and said, 'Poor old woman, who are you? what do you want? 
why are you here? have you no friends?'--' Alas! no,' answered 
the Princess. 'I am a poor old woman, and have neither father 
nor mother, son nor daughter, sister nor brother, to take care of 
me; all are gone! and I can only beg my bread from door to door.' 


'Do not grieve, good mother,' answered the farmer's wife kindly. 
"You may sleep in the shelter of our porch, and I will give you 
some food.' So the Princess stayed there for that night and for 
many more: and every day the good farmer's wife gave her food. 
But all this time she could learn nothing of her sister. 


Now there was a large tank near the palace, on which grew some 
fine lotus plants, covered with rich crimson lotuses--the royal 
flower--and of these the Rajah was very fond indeed, and prized 
them very much. To this tank (because it was the nearest to the 
farmer's house) the Princess used to go every morning, very 
early, almost before it was light, at about three o'clock, and take 
off the old woman's skin and wash it, and hang it out to dry; and 
wash her face and hands, and bathe her feet in the cool water, 
and comb her beautiful hair. Then she would gather a lotus- 
flower (such as she had been accustomed to wear in her hair 
from a child) and put it on, so as to feel for a few minutes like 
herself once more! Thus she would amuse herself. Afterwards, 
as soon as the wind had dried the old woman's skin, she put it 
on again, threw away the lotus-flower, and hobbled back to the 
farmer's' door before the sun was up. 


After a time the Rajah discovered that some one had plucked 
some of his favorite lotus-flowers. People were set to watch, and 
all the wise men in the kingdom put their heads together to try 
and discover the thief; but without avail. At last, the excitement 
about this matter being very great, the Rajah's second son, a 
brave and noble young Prince (brother to him who had found 
the eldest Princess in the forest) said, 'I will certainly discover 
the thief.' It chanced that several fine trees grew round the tank. 
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Into one of these the young Prince climbed one evening (having 
made a sort of light thatched roof across two of the boughs, to 
keep off the heavy dews), and there he watched all the night 
through, but with no more success than his predecessors. There 
lay the lotus plants, still in the moonlight, without so much as a 
thieving wind coming by to break off one of the flowers. The 
Prince began to get very sleepy, and thought the delinquent, 
whoever he might be, could not intend to return, when, in the 
very early morning, before it was light, who should come down 
to the tank but an old woman he had often seen near the palace 
gate. 'Aha!' thought the Prince 'this then is the thief; but what can 
this queer old woman want with lotus-flowers?' Imagine his 
astonishment when the old woman sat down on the steps of the 
tank and began pulling the skin off her face and arms! and from 
underneath the shriveled yellow skin came the loveliest face he 
had ever beheld! So fair, so fresh, so young, so gloriously 
beautiful, that appearing thus suddenly it dazzled the Prince's 
eyes like a flash of golden lightning! 'Ah,' thought he, 'can this be 
a woman or a spirit? a devil, or an angel in disguise?' 


The Princess twisted up her glossy black hair; and, plucking a 
red lotus, placed it in it, and dabbled her feet in the water, and 
amused herself by putting round her neck a string of the pearls 
that had been her sister's necklace. Then, as the sun was rising, 
she threw away the lotus, and covering her face and arms again 
with the withered skin, went hastily away. When the Prince got 
home the first thing he said to his parents was, 'Father, mother; I 
should like to marry that old woman who stands all day at the 
farmer's gate, just opposite.'--' What!' cried they, 'the boy is mad! 
Marry that skinny old thing? You cannot--you are a King's son. 
Are there not enough Queens and Princesses in the world, that 
you should wish to marry a wretched old beggar woman?' But 
he answered, 'Above all things I should like to marry that old 
woman. You know that I have ever been a dutiful and obedient 
son. In this matter, I pray you, grant me my desire.' Then seeing 
he was really in earnest about the matter, and that nothing they 
could say would alter his mind, they listened to his urgent 
entreaties, not, however, without much grief and vexation; and 
sent out the guards, who fetched the old woman (who was really 
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the Princess in disguise) to the palace, where she was married to 
the Prince as privately, and with as little ceremony, as possible, 
for the family were ashamed of the match. 


As soon as the wedding was over, the Prince said to his wife, 
'Gentle wife, tell me how much longer you intend to wear that 
old skin? You had better take it off; do be so kind.' The Princess 
wondered how he knew of her disguise, or whether it was only a 
guess of his: and she thought, 'If I take this ugly skin off, my 
husband will think me pretty, and shut me up in the palace and 
never let me go away, so that I shall not be able to find my sister 
again. No, I had better not take it off.' So she answered, 'I don't 
know what you mean. I am as all these years have made me; 
nobody can change their skin.' Then the Prince pretended to be 
very angry, and said, "Take off that hideous disguise this instant, 
or I'll kill you.' But she only bowed her head, saying, 'Kill me, 
then, but nobody can change their skin.' And all this she 
mumbled as if she were a very old woman indeed, and had lost 
all her teeth and could not speak plain. At this the Prince 
laughed very much to himself, and thought, 'I'll wait and see 
how long this freak lasts.' But the Princess continued to keep on 
the old woman's skin; only every morning, at about three 
o'clock, before it was light, she would get up and wash it and put 
it on again. Then some time afterwards the Prince, having found 
this out, got up softly one morning early, and followed her to the 
next room, where she had washed the skin and placed it on the 
floor to dry, and stealing it, he ran away with it, and threw it on 
the.~ fire. So the Princess, having no old woman's skin to put on, 
was obliged to appear in her own likeness. As she walked forth, 
very sad at missing her disguise, her husband ran to meet her, 
smiling and saying, 'How do you do, my dear? Where is your 
skin now? Can't you take it off, dear?' Soon the whole palace had 
heard the joyful news of the beautiful young wife that the Prince 
had won and all the people, when they saw her, cried, 'Why, she 
is exactly like the beautiful Princess our young Rajah married, 
the jungle-lady.' The old Rajah and Ranee were prouder than all 
of their daughter-in-law. and took her to introduce her to their 
eldest son's wife. Then no sooner did the Princess enter her 
sister-in-law's room, than she saw that in her she had found her 
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lost sister, and they ran into each other's arms! Great then was 
the joy of all, but the happiest of all these happy people were the 
two Princesses. and they lived together in peace and joy their 
whole lives long. 
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XVIII. 


THE BLIND MAN, THE 
DEAF MAN, AND THE 
DONKEY. 


A BLIND Man and a Deaf Man once entered into partnership. 
The Deaf Man was to see for the Blind Man, and the Blind Man 
was to hear for the Deaf Man. 


One day both went to a nautch together. The Deaf Man said, 
'The dancing is very good, but the music is not worth listening 
to;' and the Blind Man said, 'On the contrary, I think the music 
very good, but the dancing is not worth looking at.' 


After this they went together for a walk in the jungle, and there 
they found a Dhobee's donkey that had strayed away from its 
owner, and a great big chattee (such as Dhobees boil clothes in), 
which the donkey was carrying with him. 
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The Deaf Man said to the Blind Man, 'Brother, here are a donkey 
and a Dhobee's great big chattee, with nobody to own them! Let 
us take them with us, they may be useful to us some day.'--'Very 
well, said the Blind Man, 'we will take them with us.' So the 
Blind Man and the Deaf Man went on their way, taking the 
donkey and the great big chattee with them. A little further on 
they came to an ants' nest, and the Deaf Man said to the Blind 
Man, 'Here are a number of very fine black ants, much: larger 
than any I ever saw before. Let us take some of them home to 
show our friends.'--' Very well,' answered the Blind Man, 'we 
will take them as a present to our friends.' So the Deaf Man took 
a silver snuff-box out of his pocket, and put four or five of the 
finest black ants into it; which done, they continued their 
journey. 


But before they had gone very far, a terrible storm came on. It 
thundered and lightened, and rained, and blew with such fury 
that it seemed as if the whole heavens and earth were at war. 'Oh 
dear oh dear!' cried the Deaf Man, 'how dreadful this lightning 
is; let us make haste and get to some place of shelter.' 'I don't see 
that it's dreadful at all,' answered the Blind Man, ‘but the 
thunder is very terrible; we had better certainly seek some place 
of shelter.' 


Now, not far from them was a lofty building, which looked 
exactly like a fine temple. The Deaf Man saw it, and he and the 
Blind Man resolved to spend the night there; and, having 
reached the place, they went in and shut the door, taking the 
donkey and the great big chattee with them. But this building, 
which they mistook for a temple, was in truth no temple at all, 
but the house of a very powerful Rakshas; and hardly had the 
Blind Man, the Deaf Man, and the donkey got inside, and 
fastened the door, than the Rakshas, who had been out, returned 
home. To his surprise he found the door fastened, and heard 
people moving about inside his house. 'Ho! ho!' cried he to 
himself, 'some men have got in here, have they? I'll soon make 
mince-meat of them!' So he began to roar in a voice louder than 
the thunder, crying, 'Let me into my house this minute, you 
wretches! let me in, let me in, I say!' and to kick the door and 
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batter it with his great fists. But though his voice was very 
powerful, his appearance was still more alarming, insomuch that 
the Deaf Man, who was peeping at him through a chink in the 
wall, felt so frightened that he did not know what to do. But the 
Blind Man was very brave (because he couldn't see), and went 
up to the door, and called out, 'Who are you? and what do you 
mean by coming battering at the door in this way, and at this 
time of night?’ 


'I 'm a Rakshas,' answered the Rakshas angrily, 'and this is my 
house. Let me in this instant, or I'll kill you!' All this time the 
Deaf Man, who was watching the Rakshas, was shivering and 
shaking in a terrible fright, but the Blind Man was very brave 
(because he couldn't see), and he called out again, 'Oh, you 're a 
Rakshas, are you? Well, if you 're Rakshas, I'm Bakshas; and 
Bakshas is as good as Rakshas.'--' Bakshas I' roared the Rakshas. 


'Bakshas! Bakshas! What nonsense is this? There is no such 
creature as a Bakshas!'--' Go away,' replied the Blind Man, 'and 
don't dare to make any further disturbance, lest I punish you 
with a vengeance; for know that I am Bakshas! and Bakshas is 
Rakshas' father.'--' My father?' answered the Rakshas. 'Heavens 
and earth! Bakshas! and my father? I never heard such an 
extraordinary thing in my life. You my father, and in there? I 
never knew my father was called Bakshas!' 


'Yes,' replied the Blind Man; 'go away instantly, I command you, 
for I am your father Bakshas.'--' Very well,' answered the 
Rakshas (for he began to get puzzled and frightened), 'but, if you 
are my father, let me first see your face.' (For he thought, 
'Perhaps they are deceiving me.') The Blind Man and the Deaf 
Man didn't know what to do! but at last they opened the door--a 
very tiny chink--and poked the donkey's nose out. When the 
Rakshas saw it he thought to himself, 'Bless me, what a terribly 
ugly face my father Bakshas has!' He then called out, 'O father 
Bakshas, you have a very big fierce face; but people have 
sometimes very big heads and very little bodies. Pray let me see 
you, body as well as head, before I go away.' Then the Blind Man 
and the Deaf Man rolled the great big Dhobee's chattee with a 
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thundering noise past the chink in the door, and the Rakshas, 
who was watching attentively, was very much surprised when 
he saw this great black thing rolling along the floor, and he 
thought, 'In truth, my father Bakshas has a very big body! as well 
as a big head. He's big enough to eat me up altogether .I'd better 
go away.' But still he could not help being a little doubtful, so he 
cried, 'O Bakshas, father Bakshas! you have indeed got a very big 
head and a very big body; but do, before I go away, let me hear 
you scream (for all Rakshas scream fear-fully). Then the cunning 
Deaf Man (who was getting less frightened) pulled the silver 
snuff-box out of his pocket, and took the lack ants out of it, and 
put one black ant in the donkey's right ear, and another black ant 
in the donkey's left ear, and another, and another. The ants 
pinched the poor donkey's ears dreadfully, and the donkey was 
so hurt and frightened, he began to bellow as loud as he could, 
'Eh augh! eh aught eh aught augh! augh; and at this terrible 
noise the Rakshas fled away in a great fig saying, 'Enough, 
enough, father Bakshas, the sound of your voice would make 
your most refractory children obedient.' And mo sooner had he 
gone, than the Deaf Man took the ants out of the donkey's ears, 
and he and the Blind Man spent the rest of the night in peace 
and comfort. 


Next morning the Deaf Man woke the Blind Man early, saying, 
'Awake, brother, awake; here we are indeed in luck! the whole 
floor is covered with heaps of gold and silver and precious 
stones.' And so it was; for the Rakshas owned a vast amount of 
treasure, and the whole house was full of it. 'That is a good 
thing,' said the Blind Man. 'Show me where it is, and I will help 
you to collect it.' So they collected as much treasure as possible, 
and made four great bundles of it. The Blind Man took one great 
bundle, the Deaf Man took another; and putting the other two 
great bundles on the donkey, they started off to return home. But 
the Rakshas whom they had frightened away the night before 
had not gone very far off, and was waiting to see what his father 
Bakshas might look like by daylight. He saw the door of his 
house open, and watched attentively, when out walked--only a 
Blind Man, a Deaf Man, and a donkey, who were all three laden 
with large bundles of his treasure! The Blind Man carried one 
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bundle, the Deaf Man carried another bundle, and two bundles 
were on the donkey. 


The Rakshas was extremely angry, and immediately called six of 
his friends to help him kill the Blind Man, the Deaf Man, and the 
donkey, and recover the treasure. 


The Deaf Man saw them coming (seven great Rakshas, with hair 
a yard long, and tusks like an elephant's), and was dreadfully 
frightened; but the Blind Man was very brave (because he 
couldn't see), and said, 'Brother, why do you lag behind in that 
way?--' Oh!' answered the Deaf Man, 'there are seven great 
Rakshas with tusks like an elephant's coming to kill us; what can 
we do?'--'Let us hide the treasure in the bushes,' said the Blind 
Man; ‘and do you lead me to a tree; then I will climb up first, and 
you shall climb up afterwards, and so we shall be out of their 
way.' The Deaf Man thought this good advice, so he pushed the 
donkey and the bundles of treasure into the bushes, and led the 
Blind Man to a high supari tree that grew close by; but he was a 
very cunning man, this Deaf Man, and instead of letting the 
Blind Man climb up first and following him, he got up first and 
let the Blind Man clamber after, so that he was further out of 
harm's way than his friend. 


When the Rakshas arrived at the place and saw them both 
perched out of reach in the supari-tree, he said to his friend 'Let 
us get on each other's shoulders; we shall then be high enough to 
pull them down.' So one Rakshas stooped down, at the second 
got on his shoulders, and the third on his, and it fourth on his, 
and the fifth on his, and the sixth on his, and it seventh and last 
Rakshas (who had invited all the others) was just climbing up, 
when the Deaf Man (who was looking over it Blind Man's 
shoulder) got so frightened, that in his alarm I caught hold of his 
friend's arm, crying, "They're coming! they're coming!' The Blind 
Man was not in a very secure position, an was sitting at his ease, 
not knowing how close the Rakshas were. The consequence was, 
that when the Deaf Man gave him this unexpected push, he lost 
his balance and tumbled down on to neck of the seventh 
Rakshas, who was just then climbing up. The Blind Man had no 
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idea where he was, but thought he had got on to the branch of 
some other tree; and stretching out his hand for something to 
catch hold of, caught hold of the Raksha two great ears, and 
pinched them very hard in his surprise an fright. The Rakshas 
couldn't think what it was that had con tumbling down upon 
him; and, the weight of the Blind Ma upsetting his balance, 
down he also fell to the ground, knocking down in their turn the 
sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, and first Rakshas, who all 
rolled one over another, and lay in a confused heap together at 
the foot of the tree. Meanwhile the Blind Man called out to his 
friend, 'Where am I? what has happened Where am I? where am 
1?' The Deaf Man (who was safe up in the tree) answered, 'Well 
done, brother! never fear! never fear! You're all right, only hold 
on tight. I'm coming down help you.' But he had not the least 
intention of leaving his place of safety. However, he continued to 
call out, 'Never mind brother, hold on as tight as you can. I'm 
coming, I 'm coming and the more he called out, the harder the 
Blind Man pinched the Rakshas' ears, which he mistook for some 
kind of palm branches. The six other Rakshas, who had 
succeeded, after good deal of kicking, in extricating themselves 
from their un-pleasant position, thought they had had quite 
enough of helping their friend; and ran away as fast as they 
could; and the seventh, thinking from their going that the danger 
must be greater than h imagined, and being moreover very 
much afraid of the mysterious creature that sat on his shoulders, 
put his hands to the back his ears and pushed off the Blind Man 
(as a man would brush away a mosquito); and then, without 
staying to see who or what he was, followed his six companions 
as fast as he could. 


As soon as all the Rakshas were out of sight, the Deaf Man came 
down from the tree, and picking up the Blind Man, embraced 
him, saying, 'I could not have done better myself. You have 
frightened away all our enemies, but you see I came to help you 
as fast as possible.' He then dragged the donkey and the bundles 
of treasure out of the bushes, gave the Blind Man one bundle to 
carry, took the second himself, and put the remaining two on the 
donkey, as before. This done, the whole party set off to return 
home. But when they had got nearly out of the jungle the Deaf 
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Man said to the Blind Man, 'We are now close to the village; but 
if we take all this treasure home with us, we shall run great risk 
of being robbed. I think our best plan would be to divide it 
equally, then you shall take care of your half and I will take care 
of mine, and each one can hide his share here in the jungle, or 
wherever pleases him best.'--'Very well,' said the Blind Man, 'do 
you divide what we have in the bundles into two equal portions, 
keeping one-half yourself and giving me the other.’ But the 
cunning Deaf Man had no intention of giving up half of the 
treasure to the Blind Man, so he first took his own bundle of 
treasure and hid it in the bushes, and then he took the two 
bundles off the donkey, and hid them in the bushes; and he took 
a good deal of treasure out of the Blind Man's bundle, which he 
also hid. Then, taking the small quantity that remained, he 
divided it into two equal portions, and placing half before the 
Blind Man, and half in front of himself said, 'There, brother, is 
your share to do what you please with.' The Blind Man put out 
his hand, but when he felt what a very little heap of treasure it 
was, he got very angry, and cried, 'This is not fair, you are 
deceiving me; you have kept almost all the treasure for yourself, 
and only given me a very little.'--' Oh dear! oh dear! how can you 
think so?' answered the Deaf Man; 'but if you will not believe 
me, feel for yourself. See, my heap of treasure is no larger than 
yours.' The Blind Man put out his hands again to feel how much 
his friend had kept; but in front of the Deaf Man lay only a very 
small heap, no larger than what he had himself received. At this 
he got very cross, and said, 'Come, come, this won't do. You 
think you can cheat me in this way because I'm blind; but I'm not 
so stupid as all that. I carried a great bundle of treasure; you 
carried a great bundle of treasure; and there were two great 
bundles on the donkey. Do you mean to pretend that all that 
made no more treasure than these two little heaps? No, indeed, I 
know better.'--' Stuff and nonsense!’ answered the Deaf Man. 
'You are trying to take me in,' continued the other, 'and I won't 
be taken in by you.'--' No, I'm not,' said the Deaf Man. 'Yes, you 
are,’ said the Blind Man; and so they went on bickering, 
scolding, growling, contradicting, until the Blind Man got so 
enraged that he gave the Deaf Man a tremendous box on the ear. 
The blow was so violent that it made the Deaf Man hear! The 
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Deaf Man, very angry, gave his neighbor in return so hard a 
blow in the face, that it opened the Blind Man's eyes! 


So the Deaf Man could hear as well as see! and the Blind Man 
could see as well as hear! This astonished them both so much 
that they became good friends at once. The Deaf Man confessed 
to having hidden the bulk of the treasure, which he thereupon 
dragged forth from its place of concealment, and having divided 
it equally, they went home and enjoyed themselves. 
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XIX. 
MUCHIE-LAL. 


ONCE upon a time there were a Rajah and Ranee who had no 
children. Long had they wished and prayed that the gods would 
send them a son; but it was all in vain, their prayers were not 
granted. One day a number of fish were brought into the royal 
kitchen to be cooked for the Rajah's dinner, and amongst them 
was one little fish that was not dead; but all the rest were dead. 
One of the palace maid-servants, seeing this, took the little fish 
and put him in a basin of water. Shortly afterwards the Ranee 
saw him, and thinking him very pretty, kept him as a pet; and 
because she had no children she lavished all her affection on the 
fish, and loved him as a son; and the people called him Muchie- 
Rajah (the Fish Prince). In a little while Muchie-Rajah had grown 
too long to live in the small basin, so they put him in a larger 
one; and then (when he grew too long for that) into a big tub. In 
time, however, Muchie-Rajah became too large for even the big 
tub to hold him; so the Ranee had a tank made for him in which 
he lived very happily, and twice a day she fed him with boiled 
rice. Now, though the people fancied Muchie-Rajab was only a 
fish, this was not the case. He was, in truth, a young Rajah who 
had angered the gods, and been by them turned into a fish and 
thrown into the river as a punishment. 


One morning when the Ranee brought him his daily meal of 
boiled rice, Muchie-Rajah called out to her and said, 'Queen 
Mother, Queen Mother, I am so lonely here all by myself Can not 
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you get me a wife?' The Ranee promised to try, and sent 
messengers to all the people she knew, to ask if they would 
allow one of their children to marry her son, the Fish Prince. But 
they all answered, 'We cannot give one of our dear little 
daughters to be devoured by a great fish, even though he is the 
Muchie-Rajah and so high in your Majesty's favor.' 


At news of this the Ranee did not know what to do. She was so 
foolishly fond of Muchie-Rajah, however, that she resolved to 
get him a wife at any cost. Again she sent out messengers; but 
this time she gave them a great bag containing a lac of gold 
mohurs, and said to them, 'Go into every land until you find a 
wife for my Muchie-Rajah, and to whoever will give you a child 
to be the Muchie-Ranee, you shall give this bag of gold mohurs.' 
The messengers started on their search, but for some time they 
were unsuccessful: not even the beggars were to be tempted to 
sell their children, fearing the great fish would devour them. At 
last one day the messengers came to a village where there lived a 
Fakeer, who had lost his first wife and married again. His first 
wife had had one little daughter, and his second wife also had a 
daughter. As it happened, the Fakeer's second wife hated her 
little step-daughter, always gave her the hardest work to do, and 
the least food to eat, and tried by every means in her power to 
get her out of the way, in order that the child might not rival her 
own daughter. When she heard of the errand on which the 
messengers had come, she sent for them when the Fakeer was 
out, and said to them, 'Give me the bag of gold mohurs and you 
shall take my little daughter to marry the Muchie-Rajah' (for, she 
thought to herself. 'The great fish will certainly eat the girl, and 
she will thus trouble us no more '). Then, turning to her step- 
daughter, she said, 'Go down to the river and wash your sari, 
that you may be fit to go with these people, who will take you to 
the Ranee's court.' At these words the poor girl went down to the 
river very sorrowful, for she saw no hope of escape, as her father 
was from home. As she knelt by the river-side, washing her sari 
and crying bitterly, some of her tears fell into the hole of an old 
Seven-headed Cobra who lived in the river-bank. This Cobra 
was a very wise animal, and seeing the maiden he put his head 
out of his hole, and said to her, 'Little girl, why do you cry? '--'O 
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sir,' she answered, 'I am very unhappy, for my father is from 
home, and my stepmother has sold me to the Ranee's people to 
be the wife of the Muchie-Rajah, that great fish, and I know he 
will eat me up.'--' Do not be afraid, my daughter,’ said the Cobra, 
'but take with you these three stones and tie them up in the 
corner of your sari.' And so saying he gave her three little round 
pebbles. 'The Muchie-Rajah, whose wife you are to be, is not 
really a fish, but a Rajah who has been enchanted. Your home 
will be a little room which the Ranee has had built in the tank- 
wall. When you are taken there, wait, and be sure you don't go 
to sleep, or the Muchie-Rajah will certainly come and eat you up. 
But as you hear him coming rushing through the water, be 
prepared, and as soon as you see him, throw this first stone at 
him; he will then sink to the bottom of the tank. The second time 
he comes, throw the second stone, when the same thing will 
happen. The third time he comes, throw this third stone, and he 
will immediately resume his human shape.' So saying, the old 
Cobra dived down again into his hole. The Fakeer's daughter 
took the stones, and determined to do as the Cobra had told her, 
though she hardly believed it would have the desired effect. 


When she reached the palace, the Ranee spoke kindly to her, and 
said to the messengers, 'You have done your errand well--this is 
a dear little girl.' Then she ordered that she should be let down 
the side of the tank in a basket, to a little room which had been 
prepared for her. When the Fakeer's daughter got there, she 
thought she had never seen such a pretty place in her life (for the 
Ranee had caused the little room to be very nicely decorated for 
the wife of her favorite), and she would have felt very happy 
away from her cruel step-mother and all the hard work she had 
been made to do, had it not been for the dark water that lay 
black and unfathomable below the door, and the fear of the 
terrible Muchie-Rajah. 


After waiting some time she heard a rushing sound, and little 
waves came dashing against the threshold; faster they came and 
faster, and the noise got louder and louder, until she saw a great 
fish's head above the water--the Muchie-Rajah was coming 
towards her open-mouthed. The Fakeer's daughter seized one of 
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the stones that the Cobra had given her and threw it at him, and 
down he sank to the bottom of the tank; a second time he rose 
and came towards her, she threw the second stone at him, and 
he again sank down; a third time he came, more fiercely than 
before, when, seizing the third stone, she threw it with all her 
force. No sooner did it touch him than the spell was broken, and 
there, instead of a fish, stood a handsome young Prince. The 
poor little Fakeer's daughter was so startled that she began to 
cry. But the Prince said to her, 'Pretty maiden, do not be 
frightened. You have rescued me from a horrible thraldom, and I 
can never thank you enough; but if you will be the Muchie- 
Ranee, we will be married to-morrow.' Then he sat down on the 
door-step thinking over his strange fate, and watching for the 
dawn. 


Next morning early, several inquisitive people came to see if the 
Muchie-Rajah had eaten up his poor little wife, as they feared he 
would; what was their astonishment, on looking over the tank 
wall, to see, not the Muchie-Rajah, but a magnificent Prince! The 
news soon spread to the palace. Down came the Rajah, down 
came the Ranee, down came all their attendants and dragged 
Muchie-Rajah and the Fakeer's daughter up the side of the tank 
in a basket; and when they heard their story, there were great 
and unparalleled rejoicings. The Ranee said, 'So I have indeed 
found a son at last!' And the people were so delighted, so happy, 
and proud of the new Prince and Princess, that they covered all 
their path with damask from the tank to the palace, and cried to 
their fellows, 'Come and see our new Prince and Princess! Were 
ever any so divinely beautiful? Come; see a right royal couple! A 
pair of mortals like the gods!' And when they reached the palace 
the Prince was married to the Fakeer's daughter. 


There they lived very happily for some time. When the Muchie- 
Ranee's stepmother heard what had happened, she came often to 
see her step-daughter, and pretended to be delighted at her good 
fortune; and the Ranee was so good that she quite forgave all her 
stepmother's former cruelty, and always received her very 
kindly. At last, one day, the Muchie-Ranee said to her husband, 
'It is a weary while since I saw my father. If you will give me 
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leave, I should much like to visit my native village and see him 
again.'--' Very well,’ he replied, 'you may go. But do not stay 
away long; for there can be no happiness for me till you return.' 
So she went, and her father was delighted to see her; but her 
stepmother, though she pretended to be very kind, was, in 
reality, only glad to think she had got the Ranee into her power, 
and determined, if possible, never to allow her to return to the 
palace again. One day, therefore, she said to her own daughter, 
'It is hard that your step-sister should have become Ranee of all 
the land, instead of being eaten up by the great fish, while we 
gained no more than a lac of gold mohurs. Do now as I bid you, 
that you may become Ranee in her stead.' She then went on to 
instruct her how that she must invite the Ranee down to the 
riverbank and there beg her to let her try on her jewels, and 
whilst putting them on, give her a push and drown her in the 
river. 


The girl consented, and standing by the river-bank said to her 
step-sister, 'Sister, may I try on your jewels? how pretty they 
are!'--'Yes,' said the Ranee, 'and we shall be able to see in the 
river how they look.' So, undoing her necklaces she clasped them 
round the other's neck; but whilst she was doing so, her 
stepsister gave her a push, and she fell backwards into the water. 
The girl watched to see that the body did not rise, and then, run- 
fling back, said to her mother, 'Mother, here are all the jewels; 
and she will trouble us no more.' But it happened that just when 
her step-sister pushed the Ranee into the river, her old friend the 
Seven-headed Cobra chanced to be swimming across it, and 
seeing the little Ranee like to be drowned, he carried her on his 
back until he reached his hole, into which he took her safely. 
Now this hole, in which the Cobra and his wife and all his little 
ones lived, had two entrances--the one under water and leading 
to the river, and the other above water, leading out into the open 
fields. To this upper end of his hole the Cobra took the Muchie- 
Ranee, and there he and his wife took care of her; and there she 
lived with them for some time. Meanwhile the wicked Fakeer's 
wife, having dressed up her own daughter in all the Ranee's 
jewels, took her to the palace, and said to the Muchie-Rajah, 'See, 
I have brought your wife, my dear daughter, back safe and well.' 
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The Rajah looked at her, and thought, 'This does not look like 
my wife.’ However, the room was dark, and the girl cleverly 
disguised, and he thought he might be mistaken. Next day he 
said again, 'My wife must be sadly changed, or this cannot be 
she; for she was always bright and cheerful. She had pretty 
loving ways and merry words; while this woman never opens 
her lips.' Still he did not like to seem to mistrust his wife, and 
comforted himself by saying, 'Perhaps she is tired with the long 
journey.’ On the third day, however, he could bear the 
uncertainty no longer, and tearing off her jewels saw, not the 
face of his own little wife, but another woman. Then he was very 
angry, and turned her out of doors, saying, 'Begone! since you 
are but the wretched tool of others, I spare your life.' But of the 
Fakeer's wife he said to his guards, 'Fetch that woman here 
instantly; for unless she can tell me where my wife is, I will have 
her hanged!' It chanced, however, that the Fakeer's wife had 
heard of the Muchie-Rajah having turned her daughter out of 
doors; so, fearing his anger, she hid herself, and was not to be 
found. 


Meantime, the Muchie-Ranee, not knowing how to get home, 
continued to live in the great Seven-headed Cobra's hole, and he 
and his wife and all his family were very kind to her, and loved 
her as if she had been one of themselves; and there her little son 
was born, and she called him Muchie-Lal after the Muchie 
Rajah, his father. Muchie-Lal was a lovely child, merry and 
brave, and his playmates all day long were the young Cobras. 
When he was about three years old, a Bangle-seller came by that 
way, and the Muchie-Ranee bought some bangles from him and 
put them on her boy's wrists and ankles; but by next day, in 
playing, he had broken them all. Then, seeing the Bangle-seller 
the Ranee called him again and bought some more, and so on 
every day, until the Bangle-seller got quite rich from selling so 
many bangles for the Muchie-Lal; for the Cobra's hole was full a 
treasure, and he gave the Muchie-Ranee as much money to 
spend every day as she liked. There was nothing she wished for 
he did not give her, only he would not let her try to get home to 
he husband, which she wished more than all. When she asked 
him he would say, 'No, I will not let you go. If your husband 
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come here and fetches you, it is well; but I will not allow you to 
wander in search of him through the land alone.' 


And so she was obliged to stay where she was. 


All this time the poor Muchie-Rajah was hunting in every part of 
the country for his wife, but he could learn no tidings of her For 
grief and sorrow at losing her he had gone well nigh distracted, 
and did nothing but wander from place to place crying 'She is 
gone! she is gone!' Then, when he had long inquire without avail 
of all the people in her native village about her, he one day met a 
Bangle-seller, and said to him, 'Whence do you come?' The 
Bangle-seller answered, 'I have just been selling bangles to some 
people who live in a Cobra's hole in the river bank.'--' People! 
what people?’ asked the Rajah. 'Why,' answered the Bangle- 
seller, 'a woman and a child--the child is the most beautiful I 
ever saw. He is about three years old, and, of course, running 
about, is always breaking his bangles, and his mother buys him 
new ones every day!'--' Do you know what the child's name is?’ 
said the Rajah. 'Yes,' answered the Bangle-seller carelessly, 'for 
the lady always calls him her Muchie-Lal. 


--'Ah!' thought the Muchie-Rajah, 'this must be my wife.' Then he 
said to him again, 'Good Bangle-seller, I would see these strange 
people of whom you speak; cannot you take me there?'--' No | 
to-night,' replied the Bangle-seller; 'daylight has gone, and we 
should only frighten them; but I shall be going there again to 
morrow, and then you may come too. Meanwhile, come and 
reside at my house for the night, for you look faint and weary. 
The Rajah consented. Next morning, however, very early, he 
woke the Bangle-seller, saying, 'Pray let us go now and see the 
people you spoke about yesterday.'--'Stay,' said the Bangle-seller; 
'it is much too early. I never go till after breakfast.' So the Rajah 
had to wait till the Bangle-seller was ready to go. At last they 
started off and when they reached the Cobra's hole, the first 
thing the Rajah saw was a fine little boy playing with the young 
Cobras. 
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As the Bangle-seller came along, jingling his bangles, a gentle 
voice from inside the hole called out, 'Come here, my Muchie- 
Lal, and try on your bangles.' Then the Muchie-Rajah, kneeling 
down at the mouth of the hole, said, 'O Lady, show your 
beautiful face to me.' At the sound of his voice the Ranee ran out, 
crying, 'Husband, husband! have you found me again?' And she 
told him how her sister had tried to drown her, and how the 
good Cobra had saved her life, and taken care of her and her 
child. Then he said, 'And will you now come home with me?' 
And ~he told him how the Cobra would never let her go, and 
said, 'I will first tell him of your coming; for he has been as a 
father to me.' So she called out, 'Father Cobra, Father Cobra, my 
husband has come to fetch me; will you let me go? '--' Yes,' he 
said, 'if your husband has come to fetch you, you may go.' And 
his wife said, 'Farewell, dear Lady, we are loath to lose you, for 
we have loved you as a daughter.' And all the little Cobras were 
very sorrowful to think that they must lose their playfellow, the 
young Prince. Then the Cobra gave the Muchie-Rajah and the 
Muchie-Ranee, and Muchie-Lal, all the most costly gifts he could 
find in his treasure-house; and so they went home, where they 
lived very happy ever after, and so may you be happy too. 
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XX. 
CHUNDUN RAJAH. 
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ONCE upon a time a Rajah and Ranee died, leaving seven sons 
and one daughter. All these seven Sons were married, and the 
wives of the six eldest used to be very unkind to their poor little 
sister-in-law; but the wife of the seventh brother loved her 
dearly, and always took her part against the others. She would 
say, 'Poor little thing, her life is sad. Her mother wished so long 
for a daughter, and then the girl was born and the mother died 
and never saw her poor child, or was able to ask any one to take 
care of her.' At which the wives of the six elder brothers would 
answer, 'You only take such notice of the girl in order to vex us. 
Then, while their husbands were away, they invented wicked 
stories against their sister-in-law, which they told them on their 
return home; and their husbands believed them rather than her, 
and were very angry with her, and ordered her to be turned out 
of the house. But the wife of the seventh brother did not believe 
what the six others said, and was very kind to the little Princess, 
and sent her secretly as much food as she could spare from her 
own dinner. But as they drove her from their door, the six wives 
of the elder brothers cried out, 'Go away, wicked girl, go away, 
and never let us see your face again until you marry Chundun 
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Rajah! When you invite us to the wedding, and give us six 
eldest six common wooden stools to sit on, but the seventh sister 
(who always takes your part) a fine emerald chair, we will 
believe you innocent of all the evil deeds of which you are 
accused, but not till then!' This they said scornfully, railing at 
her; for Chundun Rajah, of whom they spoke (who was the great 
Rajah of a neighboring country) had been dead many months. 


So, sad at heart, the Princess wandered forth into the jungle; and 
when she had gone through it, she came upon another, still 
denser than the first. The trees grew so thickly overhead that she 
could scarcely see the sky, and there was no village nor house of 
living creature near. The food her youngest sister-in-law had 
given her was nearly exhausted, and she did not know where to 
get more. At last, however, after journeying on for many days, 
she came upon a large tank, beside which was a fine house that 
belonged to a Rakshas. Being very tired, she sat down on the 
edge of the tank to eat some of the parched rice that remained of 
her store of provisions; and as she did so she thought, 'This 
house belongs doubtless to a Rakshas, who, perhaps, will see me 
and kill and eat me; but since no one cares for me, and I have 
neither home nor friends, I hold life cheap enough.' It happened, 
however, that the Rakshas was then out, and there was no one in 
his house but a little cat and dog, who were his servants. 


The dog's duty was to take care of the saffron with which the 
Rakshas colored his face on high days and holidays, and the cat 
had charge of the antimony with which he blackened his eyelids. 
Before the Princess had been long by the tank, the little cat spied 
her out, and running to her said, 'O sister, sister, I am so hungry, 
pray give me some of your dinner.' The Princess answered, 'I 
have very little rice left; when it is all gone I shall starve. If I give 
you some, what have you to give me in exchange?' The cat said, 
'I have charge of the antimony with which my Rakshas blackens 
his eyelids, I will give you some of it;' and running to the house 
she fetched a nice little pot full of antimony, which she gave to 
the Princess in exchange for the rice. When the little dog saw 
this, he also ran down to the tank, and said, 'Lady, Lady, give me 
some rice, I pray you; for I, too, am very hungry.’ But she 
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answered, 'I have very little rice left, and when it is all gone I 
shall starve. If I give you some of my dinner, what will you give 
me in exchange?' The dog said, 'I have charge of my Rakshas' 
saffron, with which he colors his face. I will give you some of it. 
So he ran to the house and fetched a quantity of saffron and gave 
it to the Princess, and she gave him also some of the rice. Then, 
tying the antimony and saffron up in her sari, she said good-bye 
to the dog and cat and went on her way. 


Three or four days after this, she found she had nearly reached 
the other side of the jungle. The wood was not so thick, and in 
the distance she saw a large building that looked like a great 
tomb. The Princess determined to go and see what it was, and 
whether she could find any one there to give her any food, for 
she had eaten all the rice and felt very hungry, and it was getting 
towards night. 


Now the place towards which the Princess went was the tomb of 
the Chundun Rajab, but this she did not know. 


Chundun Rajah had died many months before, and his father 
and mother and sisters, who loved him very dearly, could not 
bear the idea of his being buried under the cold ground; so they 
had built a beautiful tomb, and inside it they had placed the 
body on a bed under a canopy, and it had never decayed, but 
continued as fair and perfect as when first put there. Every day 
Chundun Rajah's mother and sisters would come to the place to 
weep and lament from sunrise to sunset; but each evening they 
returned to their own homes. Hard by was a shrine and small 
hut where a Brahman lived, who had charge of the place; and 
from far and near people used to come to visit the tomb of their 
lost Rajah, and see the great miracle, how the body of him who 
had been dead so many months remained perfect and 
undecayed; but none knew why this was. When the Princess got 
near the place a violent storm came on. The rain beat upon her 
and wetted her, and it grew so dark she could hardly see where 
she was going. She would have been afraid to go into the tomb 
had she known about Chundun Rajah; but, as it was, the storm 
being so violent and night approaching, she ran in there for 
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shelter as fast as she could, and sat down shivering in one 
corner. By the light of an oil lamp that burnt dimly in a niche in 
the wall, she saw in front of her the body of the Rajah lying 
under the canopy, with the heavy jeweled coverlet over him, and 
the rich hangings all round. He looked as if he were only asleep, 
and she did not feel frightened. But at twelve o'clock, to her 
great surprise, as she was watching and waiting, the Rajah came 
to life; and when he saw her sitting shivering in the corner, he 
fetched a light and came towards her and said, 'Who are you?' 
She answered, 'I am a poor lonely girl. I only came here for 
shelter from the storm. I am dying of cold and hunger.' And then 
she told him all her story--how that her sisters-in-law had falsely 
accused her, and driven her from among them into the jungle, 
bidding her see their faces no more until she married the 
Chundun Rajah, who had been dead so many months; and how 
the youngest had been kind to her and sent her food, which had 
prevented her from starving by the way. 


The Rajah listened to the Princess's words, and was certain that 
they were true, and she no common beggar from the jungles. 
For, for all her ragged clothes, she looked a royal lady, and 
shone like a star in the darkness. Moreover, her eyelids were 
darkened with antimony, and her beautiful face painted with 
saffron, like the face of a Princess. Then he felt a great pity for 
her, and said, 'Lady, have no fear, for I will take care of you,' and 
dragging the rich coverlet off his bed he threw it over her to keep 
her warm, and going to the Brahman's house, which was close 
by, fetched some rice, which he gave her to eat. Then he said, 'I 
am the Chundun Rajah of whom you have heard. I die every 
day, but every night I come to life for a little while.' She cried, 
'Do none of your family know of this? and if so, why do you stay 
here in a dismal tomb?' He answered, 'None know it but the 
Brahman who has charge of this place. Since my life is thus 
maimed, what would it avail to tell my family? It would but 
grieve them more than to think me dead. Therefore, I have 
forbidden him to let them know; and as my parents only come 
here by day, they have never found it out. May be I shall some 
time wholly recover, and till then I will be silent about my 
existence.' Then he called the Brahman who had charge of the, 
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tomb and the shrine (and who daily placed an offering of food 
upon it for the Rajah to eat when he came to life) and said to 
him, 'Henceforth place a double quantity of food upon the 
shrine, and take care of this lady. If I ever recover, she shall be 
my Ranee.' And having said these words he died again. Then the 
Brahman took the Princess to his little hut, and bade his wife see 
that she wanted for nothing, and all the next day she rested in 
that place. Very early in the morning Chundun Rajah's mother 
and sisters came to visit the tomb, but they did not see the 
Princess; and in the evening, when the sun was setting, they 
went away. That night when the Chundun Rajah came to life he 
called the Brahman, and said to him, 'Is the Princess still here?'-- 
.'Yes,' he answered; 'for she is weary with her journey, and she 
has no home to go to.' The Rajah said, ‘Since she has neither 
home nor friends, if she be willing, you shall marry me to her, 
and she shall wander no further in search of shelter.' So the 
Brahman fetched his shastra and called all his family as 
witnesses, and married the Rajah to the little Princess, reading 
prayers over them, and scattering rice and flowers upon their 
heads. And there the Chundun Ranee lived for some time. She 
was very happy; she wanted for nothing, and the Brahman and 
his wife took as much care of her as if she had been their 
daughter. Every day she would wait outside the tomb, but at 
sunset she always returned to it and watched for her husband to 
come to life. One night she said to him, 'Husband, I am happier 
to be your wife, and hold your hand and talk to you for two or 
three hours every evening, than were I married to some great 
living Rajah for a hundred years. But oh! what joy it would be if 
you could come wholly to life again! Do you know what is the 
cause of your daily death? and what it is that brings you to life 
each night at twelve o'clock?! 


'Yes,' he said, 'it is because I have lost my Chundun Har, the 
sacred necklace that held my soul. A Pen stole it. I was in the 
palace garden one day, when many of those winged ladies flew 
over my head, and one of them, when she saw me, loved me, 
and asked me to marry her. But I said no, I would not; and at 
that she was angry, and tore the Chundun Har off my neck, and 
flew away with it. That instant I fell down dead, and my father 
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and mother caused me to be placed in this tomb; but every night 
the Pen comes here and takes my necklace off her neck, and 
when she takes it off I come to life again, and she asks me to 
come away with her, and marry her, and she does not put on the 
necklace again for two or three hours, waiting to see if I will 
consent. During that time I live. But when she finds I will not, 
she puts on the necklace again, and flies away, and as soon as 
she puts it on, I die. --' Cannot the Pen be caught?' asked the 
Chundun Ranee; but her husband answered, 'No, I have often 
tried to seize back my necklace--for if I could regain it I should 
come wholly to life again,--but the Pen can at will render herself 
invisible and fly away with it, so that it is impossible for any 
mortal man to get it.' At this news the Chundun Ranee was sad 
at heart, for she saw no hope of the Rajah's being restored to life; 
and grieving over this she became so ill and unhappy, that even 
when she had a little baby boy born, it did not much cheer her, 
for she did nothing but think, 'My poor child will grow up in 
this desolate place and have no kind father day by day to teach 
him and help him as other children have, but only see him for a 
little while by night; and we are all at the mercy of the Peri, who 
may any day fly quite away with the necklace and not return.' 
The Brahman, seeing how ill she was, said to the Chundun 
Rajah, 'The Ranee will die unless she can be somewhere where 
much care will be taken of her, for in my poor home my wife 
and I can do but little for her comfort. Your mother and sister are 
good and charitable, let her go to the palace, where they will 
only need to see she is ill to take care of her.' 


Now it happened that in the palace courtyard there was a great 
slab of white marble, on which the Chundun Rajah had been 
wont to rest on the hot summer days; and because he used to be 
so fond of it, when he died his father and mother ordered that it 
should be taken great care of, and no one was allowed to so 
much as touch it. Knowing this, Chundun Rajah said to his wife, 
'You are ill; I should like you to go to the palace, where my 
mother and sisters will take the greatest care of you. Do this, 
therefore--take our child and sit down with him upon the great 
slab of marble in the palace courtyard. I used to be very fond of 
it; and so now for my sake it is kept with the greatest care, and 
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no one is allowed to so much as touch it. They will most likely 
see you there and order you to go away; but if you tell them you 
are ill, they will, I know, have pity on you and befriend you.' The 
Chundun Ranee did as her husband told her; placing her little 
boy on the great slab of white marble in the palace courtyard 
and sitting down herself beside him. Chundun Rajah's sister, 
who was looking out of the window, saw her and cried, 'Mother, 
there are a woman and her child resting on my brother's marble 
slab; let us tell them to go away.' So she ran down to the place; 
but when she saw Chundun Ranee and the little boy she was 
quite astonished. The Chundun Ranee was so fair and lovable- 
looking, and the baby was the image of her dead brother. Then 
returning to her mother, she said, 'Mother, she who. sits upon 
the marble stone is the prettiest little lady I ever saw; and do not 
let us blame the poor thing, she says she is ill and weary; and the 
baby (I know not if it is fancy, or the seeing him on that stone) 
seems to me the image of my lost brother.' 


At this the old Ranee and the rest of the family went out, and 
when they saw the Chundun Ranee they all took such a fancy to 
her and to the child that they brought her into the palace, and 
were very kind to her, and took great care of her; so that ina 


while she got well and strong again, and much less unhappy; 
and they all made a great pet of the little boy, for they were 
struck with his strange likeness to the dead Rajah; and after a 
time they gave his mother a small house to live in, close to the 
palace, where they often used to go and visit her. There also the 
Chundun Rajah would go each night when he came to life, to 
laugh and talk with his wife, and play with his boy, although he 
still refused to tell his father and mother of his existence. One 
day it happened, however, that the little child told one of the 
Princesses (Chundun Rajah's sister) how every evening some 
one who came to the house used to laugh and talk with his 
mother and play with him, and then go away. The Princess also 
heard the sound of voices in the Chundun Ranee's house, and 
saw lights flickering about there when they were supposed to be 
fast asleep. Of this she told her mother, saying, 'Let us go down 
to-morrow night and see what this means; perhaps the woman 
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we thought so poor, and befriended thus, is nothing but a cheat, 
and entertains all her friends every night at our expense.' 


So the next evening they went down softly, softly to the place, 
when they saw--not the strangers they had expected, but their 
long-lost Chundun Rajah! Then, since he could not escape he 
told them all. How that every night for an hour or two he came 
to life, but was dead all day. And they rejoiced greatly to see him 
again, and reproached him for not letting them know he ever 
lived, though for so short a time. He then told them how he had 
married the Chundun Ranee, and thanked them for all their 
loving care of her. 


After this he used to come every night and sit and talk with 
them; but still each day, to their great sorrow, he died; nor could 
they divine any means for getting back his Chundun Han, which 
the Pen wore round her neck. 


At last one evening, when they were all laughing and chatting 
together, seven Pens flew into the room unobserved by them, 
and one of the seven was the very Pen who had stolen Chundun 
Rajah's necklace, and she held it in her hand. 


All the young Pens were very fond of the Chundun Rajah and 
Chundun Ranee's boy, and used often to come and play with 
him, for he was the image of his father's and mother's loveliness, 
and as fair as the morning; and he used to laugh and clap his 
little hands when he saw them coming; for though men and 
women cannot see Pens, little children can. 


Chundun Rajah was tossing the child up in the air when the 
Pens flew into the room, and the little boy was laughing merrily. 
The winged ladies fluttered round the Rajah and the child, and 
she that had the necklace hovered over his head. Then the boy, 
seeing the glittering necklace which the Peri held, stretched out 
his little arms and caught hold of it; and, as he seized it, the 
string broke, and all the beads fell upon the floor. At this the 
seven Pens were frightened, and flew away, and the Chundun 
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Ranee, collecting the beads, strung them, and hung them round 
the Rajah's neck; and there was great joy amongst those that 
loved him, because he had recovered the sacred necklace, and 
that the spell which doomed him to death was broken. 


The glad news was soon known throughout the kingdom, and 
all the people were happy and proud to hear it, crying, 'We have 
lost our young Rajah for such a long, long time, and now one 
little child has brought him back to life.' And the old Rajah and 
Ranee (Chundun Rajah's father and mother) determined that he 
should be married again to the Chundun Ranee with great pomp 
and splendor, and they sent letters into all the kingdoms of the 
world, saying, 'Our son the Chundun Rajah has come to life 
again, and we pray you come to his wedding.' 


Then, among those who accepted the invitation were the 
Chundun Ranee's seven brothers and their seven wives; and for 
her six sisters-in-law, who had been so cruel to her, and caused 
her to be driven out into the jungle, the Chundun Ranee 
prepared six common wooden stools; but for the seventh, who 
had been kind to her, she made ready an emerald throne, and a 
footstool adorned with emeralds. 


When all the Ranees were taken to their places, the six eldest 
complained, saying, 'How is this? Six of us are given only 
common wooden stools to sit upon, but the seventh has an 
emerald chair?! Then the Chundun Ranee stood up, and before 
the assembled guests told them her story, reminding her six 
elder sister's in-law of their former taunts, and how they had 
forbidden her to see them again until the day of her marriage 
with the Chundun Rajah, and she explained how unjustly they 
had accused her to her brothers. When the Ranees heard this 
they were struck dumb with fear and shame, and were unable to 
answer a word; and all their husbands, being much enraged to 
learn how they had conspired to kill their sister-in-law, 
commanded that these wicked women should be instantly 
hanged, which was accordingly done. 
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Then, on the same day that the Chundun Rajah remarried their 
sister, the six elder brothers were married to six beautiful ladies 
of the court, amid great and unheard-of rejoicings, and from that 
day they all lived together in perfect peace and harmony unto 
their lives' end. 
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XXI 


SODEWA BAI. 


LONG, long while ago there lived a Rajah and Ranee, who had 
one only daughter, and she was the most beautiful Princess in 
the world. Her face was as fair and delicate as the clear 
moonlight, and they called her Sodewa Bai. At her birth her 
father and mother had sent for all the wise men in the kingdom 
to tell her fortune, and they predicted that she would grow up 
richer and more fortunate than any other lady--and so it was; 
for, from her earliest youth, she was good and lovely, and 
whenever she opened her lips to speak, pearls and precious 
stones fell upon the ground, and as she walked along they 
would scatter on either side of her path, insomuch that her father 
soon became the richest Rajah in all that country--for his 
daughter could not go across the room without shaking down 
jewels worth a dowry. Moreover, Sodewa Bai was born with a 
golden necklace about her neck, concerning which also her 
parents consulted astrologers, who said, 'This is no common 
child; the necklace of gold about her neck contains your 
daughter's soul; let it therefore be guarded with the utmost care; 
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for if it were taken off, and worn by another person, she would 
die.' So the Ranee, her mother, caused it to be firmly fastened 
round the child's neck, and as soon as she was old enough to 
understand, instructed her concerning its value, and bade her on 
no account ever allow it to be taken off. 


At the time my story begins, this Princess was fourteen years 
old; but she was not married, for her father and mother had 
promised that she should not do so until it pleased herself; and 
although many great rajahs and nobles sought her hand, she 
constantly refused them all. 


Now Sodewa Bai's father, on one of her birthdays, gave her a 
lovely pair of slippers, made of gold and jewels. Each slipper 
was worth a hundred thousand gold mohurs. There were none 
like them in all the earth. Sodewa Bai prized these slippers very 
much, and always wore them when she went out walking, to 
protect her tender feet from the stones; but one day, as she was 
wandering with her ladies upon the side of the mountain on 
which the palace was built, playing, and picking the wild- 
flowers, her foot slipped and one of the golden slippers fell 
down, down, down the steep hill-slope, over rocks and stones, 
into the jungle below. Sodewa Bai sent attendants to search for it, 
and the Rajah caused criers to go throughout the town and 
proclaim that whoever discovered the Princess's slipper should 
receive a great reward; but though it was hunted for far and 
near, high and low, it could not be found. 


It chanced, however, that not very long after this, a young 
Prince, the eldest son of a Rajah who lived in the plains, was out 
hunting, and in the jungle he picked up the very little golden 
slipper which Sodewa Bai had lost, and which had tumbled all 
the way from the mountain-side into the depths of the forest. He 
took it home with him, and showed it to his mother, saying, 
'What a fairy foot must have worn this tiny slipper!'--'Ah, my 
boy,' she said, 'this must in truth have belonged to a lovely 
Princess; (if she is but as beautiful as her slipper!) would that 
you could find such a one to be your wife!' Then they sent into 
all the towns of the kingdom, to inquire for the owner of the lost 
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slipper; but she could not be found. At last, when many months 
had gone by, it happened that news was brought by travelers to 
the Rajah's capital of how, in a far-distant land, very high among 
the mountains, there lived a beautiful Princess who had lost her 
slipper, and whose father had offered a great reward to whoever 
should restore it; and from the description they gave, all were 
assured it was the one that the Prince had found. 


Then his mother said to him, 'My son, it is certain that the slipper 
you found belongs to none other than the great Mountain 
Rajah's daughter; therefore take it to his palace, and when he 
offers you the promised reward, say that you wish for neither 
silver nor gold, but ask him to give you his daughter in 
marriage. Thus you may gain her for your wife.' 


The Prince did as his mother advised; and when, after a long, 
long Journey, he reached the court of Sodewa Bai's father, he 
presented the Slipper to him, saying, 'I have found your 
daughter's slipper, and, for restoring it, I claim a great reward.'--' 
What will you have? said the Rajah. 'Shall I pay you in horses? or 
in silver? or gold?'--' No,' answered the Prince, 'I will have none 
of these things. I am the son of a Rajah who lives in the plains, 
and I found this slipper in the jungle where I was hunting, and 
have traveled for many weary days to bring it you; but the only 
payment I care for is the hand of your beautiful daughter; if it 
pleases you, let me become your son-in-law.' The Rajah replied, 
'This only I cannot promise you; for I have vowed I will not 
oblige my daughter to marry against her will. This matter 
depends upon her alone. If she is willing to be your wife, I also 
am willing; but it rests with her free choice.' 


Now it happened that Sodewa Bai had from her window seen 
the prince coming up to the palace gate, and when she heard his 
errand, she said to her father, 'I saw that Prince, and I am willing 
to marry him.' 


So they Were married with great pomp and splendor. 
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When, however, all the other Rajahs, Sodewa Bai's suitors, heard 
of her choice, they were much astonished, as well as vexed, and 
said, 'What can have made Sodewa Bai take a fancy to that 
young Prince? He is not so wonderfully handsome, and he is 
very poor. This is a most foolish marriage.' But they all came to 
it, and were entertained at the palace, where the wedding 
festivities lasted many days. 


After Sodewa Bai and her husband had lived there for some little 
time, he one day said to his father-in-law, 'I have a great desire 
to see my own people again, and to return to my own country. 
Let me take my wife home with me.' The Rajah said, 'Very well I 
am willing that you should go. Take care of your wife; guard her 
as the apple of your eye; and be sure you never permit the 
golden necklace to be taken from her neck and given to any one 
else, for in that case she would die.' The Prince promised; and he 
returned with Sodewa Bai to his father's kingdom. At their 
departure the Rajah of the Mountain gave them many elephants, 
horses, camels, and attendants, besides jewels innumerable, and 
much money, and many rich hangings, robes, and carpets. The 
old Rajah and Ranee of the Plain were delighted to welcome 
home their son and his beautiful bride; and there they might all 
have lived their lives long in uninterrupted peace and happiness, 
had it not been for one unfortunate circumstance. Rowjee (for 
that was the Prince's name) had another wife, to whom he had 
been married when a child, long before he found Sodewa Bai's 
golden slipper; she, therefore, was the first Ranee, though 
Sodewa Bai was the one he loved the best (for the first Ranee 
was of a sullen, morose, and jealous disposition). His father, also, 
and his mother, preferred Sodewa Bai to their other daughter-in- 
law. The first Ranee could not bear to think of any one being 
Ranee beside herself; and more especially of another, not only in 
the same position, but better loved by all around than she; and 
therefore, in her wicked heart, she hated Sodewa Bai and longed 
for her destruction, though outwardly pretending to be very 
fond of her. The old Rajah and Ranee, knowing the first Ranee's 
jealous and envious disposition, never liked Sodewa Bai to be 
much with her; but as they had only a vague fear, and no certain 
ground for alarm, they could do no more than watch both 
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carefully; and Sodewa Bai, who was guileless and unsuspicious, 
would remonstrate with them when they warned her not to be 
so intimate with Rowjee Rajah's other wife, saying, 'I have no 
fear. I think she loves me as I love her. Why should we disagree? 
Are we not sisters?' One day, Rowjee Rajah was obliged to go on 
a journey to a distant part of his father's kingdom, and being 
unable to take Sodewa Bai with him, he left her in his parents' 
charge, promising to return soon, and begging them to watch 
over her, and to go every morning and see that she was well; 
which they agreed to do. 


A little while after their husband had gone, the first Ranee went 
to Sodewa Bai's room and said to her, 'It is lonely for us both, 
now Rowjee is away; but you must come often to see me, and I 
will come often to see you and talk to you, and so we will amuse 
ourselves as well as we can.' To this Sodewa Bai agreed; and to 
amuse the first Ranee she took out all her jewels and pretty 
things to show her. As they were looking over them, the first 
Ranee said, 'I notice you always wear that row of golden beads 
round your neck. Why do you? Have you any reason for always 
wearing the same ones? '--' Oh yes,’ answered Sodewa Bai 
thoughtlessly. 'I was born with these beads round my neck, and 
the wise men told my father and mother that they contain my 
soul, and that if any one else wore them I should die. So I always 
wear them. I have never once taken them off.' When the first 
Ranee heard this news, she was very pleased; yet she feared to 
steal the beads herself, both because she was afraid she might be 
found out, and because she did not like with her own hands to 
commit the crime. So, returning to her house, she called her most 
confidential servant, a negress, whom she knew to be 
trustworthy, and said to her, 'Go this evening to Sodewa Bai's 
room, when she is asleep, and take from her neck the string of 
golden beads, fasten them round your own neck, and return to 
me. Those beads contain her soul, and as soon as you put them 
on, she will cease to live.' The negress agreed to do as she was 
told; for she had long known that her mistress hated Sodewa Bai, 
and desired nothing so much as her death. So that night, going 
softly into the sleeping Ranee's room, she stole the golden 
necklace, and, fastening it round her own neck, crept away 
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without any one knowing what was done; and when the negress 
put on the necklace, Sodewa Bai's spirit fled. 


Next morning the old Rajah and Ranee went as usual to see their 
daughter-in-law, and knocked at the door of her room. No one 
answered. They knocked again, and again; still no reply. They 
then went in, and found her lying there, cold as marble, and 
quite dead, though she had seemed very well when they saw her 
only the day before. They asked her attendants, who slept just 
outside her door, whether she had been ill that night, or if any 
one had gone into her room? But they declared they had heard 
no sound, and were sure no one had been near the place. In vain 
the Rajah and Ranee sent for the most learned doctors in the 
kingdom, to see if there was still any spark of life remaining; all 
said that the young Ranee was dead, beyond reach of hope or 
help. 


Then the Rajah and Ranee were very grieved, and mourned 
bitterly; and because they desired that, if possible, Rowjee Rajah 
should see his wife once again, instead of burying her under 
ground, they placed her beneath a canopy in a beautiful tomb 
near a little tank, and would go daily to visit the place and look 
at her. Then did a wonder take place, such as had never been 
known throughout the land before! Sodewa Bai's body did not 
decay, nor the color of her face change; and a month afterwards, 
when her husband returned home, she looked as fair and lovely 
as on the night on which she died. There was a fresh color in her 
cheeks and on her lips; she seemed to be only asleep. When poor 
Rowjee Rajah heard of her death, he was so broken-hearted they 
thought he also would die. He cursed the evil fate that had 
deprived him of hearing her last words, or bidding her farewell, 
if he could not save her life; and from morning to evening he 
would go to her tomb and rend the air with his passionate 
lamentations, and looking through the grating to where she lay 
calm and still under the canopy, say, before he went away, 'I will 
take one last look at that fair face. To-morrow Death may have 
set his seal upon it. O loveliness too bright for earth! O lost, lost 
wife!' 
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The Rajah and Ranee feared that he would die, or go mad, and 
they tried to prevent his going to the tomb; but all was of no 
avail; it seemed to be the only thing he cared for in life. 


Now the negress who had stolen Sodewa Bai's necklace used to 
wear it all day long, but late each night, on going to bed, she 
would take it off, and put it by till next morning, and whenever 
she took it off Sodewa Bai's spirit returned to her again, and she 
lived till day dawned and the negress put on the necklace, when 
she again died. But as the tomb was far from any houses, and the 
old Rajah and Ranee, and Rowjee Rajah, only went there by day, 
nobody found this out. When Sodewa Bai first came to life in this 
way she felt very frightened to find herself there all alone in the 
dark, and thought she was in prison; but afterwards she got 
more accustomed to it, and determined when morning came to 
look about the place, and find her way back to the palace, and 
recover the necklace she found she had lost (for it would have 
been dangerous to go at night through the jungles that 
surrounded the tomb, where she could hear the wild beasts 
roaring all night long); but morning never came, for whenever 
the negress awoke and put on the golden beads Sodewa Bai 
died. However, each night, when the Ranee came to life, she 
would walk to the little tank by the tomb, and drink some of the 
cool water, and return; but food she had none. Now no pearls or 
precious stones fell from her lips, because she had no one to talk 
to; but each time she walked down to the tank she scattered 
jewels on either side of her path; and one day, when Rowjee 
Rajah went to the tomb, he noticed all these jewels, and thinking 
it very strange (though he never dreamed that his wife could 
come to life), determined to watch and see whence they came. 
But although he watched and waited long, he could not find out 
the cause, because all day Sodewa Bai lay still and dead, and 
only came to life at night It was just at this time, two whole 
months after she had been buried, and the night after the very 
day that Rowjee Rajah had spent in watching by the tomb, that 
Sodewa Bai had a little son; but directly after he was born, day 
dawned, and the mother died. The little lonely baby began to 
cry, but no one was there to hear him; and, as it chanced, the 
Rajah did not go to the tomb that day, for he thought, 'All 
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yesterday I watched by the tomb and saw nothing; instead, 
therefore, of going to-day, I will wait till the evening, and then 
see again if I cannot find out how the jewels came there.' 


So at night he went to the place. When he got there he heard a 
faint cry from inside the tomb; but what it was he knew not; 
perhaps it might be a Pen, or an evil spirit. As he was 
wondering, the door opened, and Sodewa Bai crossed the 
courtyard to the tank with a child in her arms, and as she walked 
showers of jewels fell on both sides of her path. Rowjee Rajah 
thought he must be in a dream; but when he saw the Ranee 
drink some water from the tank and return towards the tomb, he 
sprang up and hurried after her. Sodewa Bai, hearing footsteps 
follow her, was frightened, and running into the tomb, fastened 
the door. Then the Rajah knocked at it, saying, 'Let me in; let me 
in.' She answered, 'Who are you? Are you a Rakshas, or a spirit?! 
(For she thought, 'Perhaps this is some cruel creature who will 
kill me and the child.') 'No, no,’ cried the Rajah, 'I am no 
Rakshas, but your husband. Let me in, Sodewa Bai, if you are 
indeed alive.' No sooner did he name her name than Sodewa Bai 
knew his voice, and unbolted the door and let him in. Then, 
when he saw her sitting on the tomb with the baby on her lap, he 
fell down on his knees before her, saying, 'Tell me, little wife, 
that this is not a dream.'--'No,' she answered, 'I am indeed alive, 
and this our child was born last night; but every day I die; for 
while you were away some one stole my golden necklace.' 


Then for the first time Rowjee Rajah noticed that the beads were 
no longer round her neck. So he bade her fear nothing, for that 
he would assuredly recover them and return; and going back to 
the palace, which he reached in the early morning, he 
summoned before him the whole household. 


Then, upon the neck of the negress, servant to the first Ranee, he 
saw Sodewa Bai's missing necklace, and seizing it, ordered his 
guards to take the woman to prison. The negress, frightened, 
confessed that all she had done was by the first Ranee's order, 
and how, at her command, she had stolen the necklace. And 
when the Rajah learnt this, he ordered that the first Ranee also 
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should be imprisoned for life; and he and his father and mother 
all went together to the tomb, and placing the lost beads round 
Sodewa Bai's neck, brought her and the child back in triumph 
with them to the palace. Then, at news of how the young Ranee 
had been restored to life, there was great joy throughout all that 
country, and many days were spent in rejoicings in honor of that 
happy event; and for the rest of their lives the old Rajah and 
Ranee, and Rowjee Rajah and Sodewa Bai, and all the family, 
lived in health and happiness. 
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XXII. 


CHANDRA'S 
VENGEANCE. 


THERE was once a Sowkar's wife who had no children. One day 
she went crying to her husband and saying, 'What an unhappy 
woman I am to have no children! If! had any children to amuse 
me I should be quite happy.' He answered, 'Why should you be 
miserable on that account? though you have no children, your 
sister has eight or nine; why not adopt one of hers?' The 
Sowkar's wife agreed; and adopting one of her sister's little boys, 
who was only six months old, brought him up as her own son. 
Some time afterwards, when the child was one day returning 
from school, he and one of his school-fellows quarreled and 
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began to fight, and the other boy (being much the older and 
stronger of the two) gave him a great blow on the head and 
knocked him down, and hurt him very much. The boy ran 
crying home, and the Sowkar's wife bathed his head and 
bandaged it up, but she did not send and punish the boy who 
hurt him, for she thought, 'One can't keep children shut up 
always in the house, and they will be fighting together 
sometimes and hurting themselves.' Then the child grumbled to 
himself, saying, 'This is only my aunt; that is why she did not 
punish the other boy. If she had been my mother she would 
certainly have given him a great knock on his head, to punish 
him for knocking mine, but because she is only my aunt, I 
suppose she doesn't care.' The Sowkar's wife overheard him, and 
felt very grieved, saying, 'This little child, whom I have watched 
over from his babyhood, does not love me as if I were his 
mother. It is of no use; he is not my own, and he will never care 
for me as such.' So she took him home to his own mother, 
saying, ‘Sister, I have brought you back your child.'--'How is 
this?' asked her sister; 'you adopted him as yours for all his life. 
Why do you now bring him back?' The Sowkar's wife did not tell 
her sister what she had heard the boy say, but she answered, 
'Very well, let him be yours and mine; he shall live a while with 
you, and then come and visit me; we will both take care of him.' 
And, returning to her husband, she told him what she had done, 
saying, 'All my pains are useless; you know how kind I have 
been to my sister's boy, yet, after all I have done for him, at the 
end of seven years he does not love me as well as he does his 
mother, whom he has scarcely seen. Now, therefore, I will never 
rest until I have seen Mahadeo, and ask him to grant that I may 
have a child of my own.' 


'What a foolish woman you are!’ answered her husband; 'why 
not be content with your lot? How do you think you will find 
Mahadeo? Do you know the road to heaven?'--' Nay,’ she 
replied, 'but I will seek for it until I find it out, and if I never find 
it, it cannot be helped, but I will return home no more unless my 
prayer is answered.' So she left the house, and wandered into the 
jungle, and after she had traveled through it for many, many 
days and left her own land very far behind, she came to the 
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borders of another country, even the Madura Tinivelly country, 
where a great river rolled down towards the sea. On the river- 
bank sat two women--a Ranee named Coplinghee Ranee, and a 
Nautch woman. 


Now, neither the Ranee, the Nautch woman, nor the Sowkar's 
wife had ever seen each other before they met at the river-side. 
Then, as she sat down to rest and drink some of the water, the 
Ranee turned to the Sowkar's wife, and said to her, 'Who are 
you, and where are you going?' She answered, 'I am a Sowkar's 
Wife from a far country, and because I was very unhappy at 
having r children, I am going to find Mahadeo and ask him to 
grant that may have a child of my own.' 


Then, in her turn, she said to the Ranee, 'And pray who are you, 
and where are you going?’ The Ranee answered, 'I am 
Coplinghee Ranee, queen of all this country, but neither money 
nor riches can give me joy, for I have no children; I therefore am 
going to seek Mahadeo and ask him to grant that I may have 
child.' Then Coplinghee Ranee asked the Nautch woman the 
same question, saying, 'And who may you be, and where are ye 
going?' The Nautch woman answered, 'I am a dancing-woman 
and I also have no children, and am going to seek Mahadeo an 
pray to him for a child.' At hearing this, the Sowkar's wife said 
‘Since we are all journeying on the same errand, why should we 
not go together?’ To this Coplinghee Ranee and the Dancing 
woman agreed, so they all three continued their journey together 
through the jungle. 


On, on, on they went, every day further and further; they never 
stayed to rest, nor saw another human being. Their feet ached 
dreadfully, and their clothes wore out, and they had nothing to 
live on but the jungle-plants, wild berries and seeds. So weary 
and worn did they become that they looked like three poor old 
beggar-women. Never had they by night-time sleep, nor by day 
time rest; and so, hour after hour, month after month, year after 
year, they traveled on. 
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At last, one day, they came to where, in the midst of the jungle 
there rolled a great river of fire. It was the biggest river they ha 
ever seen, and made of flames instead of water. There was no 
one on this side and no one on that; no way of getting across but 
by walking through the fire. 


When Coplinghee Ranee and the Nautch woman saw this, the 
said, 'Alas! here is the end of all our pains and trouble. All hop is 
over, for we can go no further.' But the Sowkar's wife answered 
‘Shall we be deterred by this, after having come so far? Nay, 
rather seek a way across the fire.' And, so saying, she stepped 
into the fire waves; the others, however, were afraid, and would 
not go. When the Sowkar's wife had half crossed the river of fir 
she turned, and waving her hands towards them, said, 'Come on 
come on! do not be afraid. The fire does not burn me. I go find 
Mahadeo; perhaps he is but the other side.' But they still 
refused, saying, 'We cannot come, but we will wait here until 
you return; and if you find Mahadeo, pray for us also, that we 
may have children.' 


So the Sowkar's wife went on her way, and the fire waves lapped 
round her feet as if they had been water, but they did not hurt 
her. 


When she reached the other side of the river she came upon a 
great wilderness, full of wild elephants, and of bison, and lions, 
and tigers, and bears, that roared and growled on every side. But 
she did not turn back for fear of them, for she said to herself, 'I 
can but die once, and it is better that they should kill me, than 
that I should return without finding Mahadeo.' And all the wild 
beasts allowed her to pass through the midst of them and did 
her no harm. 


Now it came to pass that Mahadeo looked down from heaven 
and saw her, and when he saw her he pitied her greatly, for she 
had been twelve years wandering upon the face of the earth to 
find him. Then he caused a beautiful mango-tree, beside a fair 
well, to spring up in the desert to give her rest and refreshment, 
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and he himself in the disguise of a Gosain Fakeer, came and 
stood by the tree. But the Sowkar's wife would not stay to gather 
the fruit or drink the water; she did not so much as notice the 
Fakeer, but walked straight on, in her weary search for 
Mahadeo. Then he called after her, 'Bai, Bai, where are you 
going? Come here.' She answered, scarcely looking at him, 'It 
matters not to you, Fakeer, where I am going. You tell your 
prayer-beads, and leave me alone.'--'Come here,' he cried; ‘come 
here!' But she would not, so Mahadeo went and stood in front of 
her, no longer disguised as a Fakeer, but shining brightly, the 
Lord of Kylas in all his beauty, and at the sight of him the poor 
Sowkar's wife fell down on the ground and kissed his feet; and 
he said to her, 'Tell me, Bai, where are you going?' She answered, 
‘Sir, I seek Mahadeo, to pray him to grant that I may have a 
child, but for twelve years I have looked for him in vain.' He 
said, 'Seek no further, for I am Mahadeo; take this mango,’ and 
he gathered one off the tree that grew by the well, 'and eat it, and 
it shall come to pass that when you return home you shall have a 
child.' Then she said, 'Sir, three women came seeking you, but 
two stayed by the river of fire, for they were afraid; may not they 
also have children?’ 


'If you will,' he answered, 'you may give them some of your 
mango, and then they also will each have a child.' 


So saying, he faded from her sight, and the Sowkar's wife 
returned, glad and joyful, through the wilderness and the river 
of fire, to where the Ranee and the Dancing-woman were 
waiting for her on the other side. When they saw her, they said, 
'Well, Sowkar's wife, what news?' She answered, 'I have found 
Mahadeo, and he has given me this mango, of which if we eat 
we shall each have a child.' And she took the mango, and 
squeezing it, gave the juice to the Ranee, and the skin she gave to 
the Nautch woman, and the pulp and the stone she ate herself. 


Then these three women returned to their own homes; 
Coplinghee Ranee and the Dancing-woman to the Madura 
Tinivelly country, and the Sowkar's wife to very, very far 
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beyond that, even the land where her husband lived, and 
whence she had first started on her journey. 


But, on their return, all their friends only laughed at them, and 
the Sowkar said to his wife, 'I cannot see much good in your 
mad twelve years' journey; you only come back looking like a 
beggar, and all the world laughs at you.'--'I don't care,' she 
answered; 'I have seen Mahadeo, and eaten of the mango, and I 
shall have a child.' And within a while it came to pass that there 
was born to the Sowkar and his wife a little son, and on the very 
same day Coplinghee Ranee had a daughter, and the Nautch 
woman had a daughter. 


Then were they all very happy, and sent everywhere to tell their 
friends the good news; and each gave, according to her power, a 
great feast to the poor, as a thank-offering to Mahadeo, who had 
been merciful to them. And the Sowkar's wife called her son 
'Koila,' in memory of the mango stone; and the Nautch woman 
called her daughter 'Moulee; and the little Princess was named 
Chandra Bai, for she was as fair and beautiful as the white 
moon. 


Chandra Ranee was very beautiful, the most beautiful child in all 
that country, so pretty and delicately made that everybody, 
when they saw her, loved her. She was born, moreover, with, on 
her ankles, two of the most costly anklets that ever were seen. 
They were made of gold and very precious stones, dazzling to 
look at, like the sun. No one had ever seen any like them before. 


Every day as the baby grew, these bangles grew, and round 
them were little bells, which tinkled when any one came near. 
Chandra's parents were very happy and proud, and sent for all 
the wise men in the kingdom to tell her fortune. But the most 
learned of the Brahmans, when he saw her, said, 'This child must 
be sent out of the country at once, for if she stays in it she will 
destroy all the land with fire, and burn it utterly.' 
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The Rajah, at hearing these words, was very angry, and said to 
the Brahman, 'I will cut off your head, for you tell lies and not 
the truth.' The Brahman answered, 'Cut off my head if you will, 
but it is the truth I speak, and no lie. If you do not believe me, let 
a little wool be fetched, and put it upon the child, that you may 
know my words are true.' 


So they fetched some wool and laid it upon the baby, and no 
sooner had they done so, than it all blazed up and burned till not 
a bit was left, and it scorched the hands of the attendants. 


Then the Brahman said, 'As this fire has burned the wool, so will 
this Princess one day, if she comes here, burn this whole land. 
And they were all very much frightened, and the Rajah said to 
the Ranee, 'This being so, the child must be sent out of the 
country instantly.' The poor Ranee thereat was very sad, and she 
did -all in her power to save her little baby, but the Rajah would 
not hear of it, and commanded that the Princess should be 
placed in a large box, and taken to the borders of his land, where 
a great river rolled down to the sea, and there thrown into the 
stream, that it might carry her far, far away, each minute further 
from her native land.' Then the Ranee caused a beautiful golden 
box to be made, and put her little baby in it, with many tears 
(since all her efforts to save it were of no avail), and it was taken 
away and thrown into the river. 


The box floated on, and on, and on, until at last it reached the 
country where the Sowkar and the Sowkar's wife lived. Now it 
chanced that, just as the box was floating by, the Sowkar, who 
had gone down to the river to wash his face, caught sight of it, 
and seeing a fisherman, not far off, prepared to throw his net 
into the water, he cried, 'Run, Fisherman, run, run, do not stop to 
fish, but cast your net over that glittering box and bring it here to 
me.' 


'T will not, unless you promise me that the box shall be mine,’ 
said the Fisherman. 'Very well,' answered the Sowkar; 'the box 
shall be yours, and whatever it contains shall belong to me.' 
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So the Fisherman cast his net in that part of the river, and 
dragged the box ashore. 


I don't know which was most astonished, the Merchant or the 
Fisherman, when they saw what a prize they had found. For the 
box was composed entirely of gold and precious stones, and 
within it lay the most lovely little child that ever was seen. 


She seemed a little Princess, for her dress was all made of cloth 
of gold, and on her feet were two anklets that shone like the sun. 


When the Sowkar opened the box, she smiled, and stretched out 
her little arms towards him. Then he was pleased, and said, 
'Fisherman, the box is yours, but this child must belong to me.' 
The Fisherman was content that it should be so, for he had many 
children of his own at home, and wanted no more, but was glad 
to have the golden box; while the Sowkar, who had only his one 
little son, and was rich, did not care for the box, but was well 
pleased to have the baby. 


He took her home to his wife, and said, 'See, wife, here is a 
pretty little daughter-in-law for us. Here is a wife for your little 
son.' And when the Sowkar's wife saw the child looking so 
beautiful and smiling so sweetly, her heart was glad, and she 
loved her, and from that day took the greatest care of her, just as 
if the baby-girl had been her own daughter. And when Chandra 
Ranee was a year old, they married her to their son, Koila. 


Years wore on, and the Sowkar and his wife were in a good old 
age gathered to their fathers. Meantime, Koila and Chandra had 
grown up the handsomest couple in all the country: Koila tall 
and straight, with a face like a young lion, and Chandra as lithe 
and graceful as a palm-tree, with a face calm and beautiful like 
the silver moonlight. 


Meantime, 'Moulee,' the Nautch woman's daughter (and third of 
the mango children), had likewise grown up, in the Madura 
Tinivelly country, and was also very fair, fairer than any one in 
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all the land around. Moreover, she danced and sang more 
beautifully than any of the other Nautch girls. Her voice was 
clear as the voice of a quail, and it rang through the air with such 
power that the sound could be heard a twelve-days' journey off. 
The Nautch people used to travel about from place to place, 
staying one day in one town and the next in another, and so it 
happened that in their wanderings they reached the borders of 
the land where Koila and Chandra lived. 


One morning Koila heard the sound of singing in the distance, 
and it pleased him so well that he determined to try and 
discover who it was that possessed such an exquisite voice. For 
twelve days he journeyed on through the jungle, each day 
hearing the singing repeated louder and louder, yet still without 
reaching the place whence it came. At last, on the twelfth day, he 
got close to the Nautch people's encampment, not far from a 
large town, and there saw the singer (who was none other than 
Moulee), singing and dancing in the midst of a great crowd of 
people who had collected around her. In her hand she held a 
garland of flowers, which she waved over her head as she 
danced. 


Koila was so charmed with the sound of her voice that he felt 
spell-bound, and stood where he was, far off on the outskirts of 
the jungle, listening, without going any nearer. 


When the entertainment was over, all the people crowded round 
Moulee, saying, 'Why should you, who have such a beautiful 
voice, go away and leave our city? Marry one of us, and then 
you will stay here always.' Then, the number of her suitors being 
so great that she did not know whom to choose, she said, 'Very 
well, he on whose neck this garland falls shall be my husband. 
And waving the flowers she held two or three times round her 
head, she threw them from her with her utmost force. 


The impetus given to the garland was so great that it swung 
through the air beyond the crowd and fell upon the neck of 
Koila as he stood by the borders of the jungle. All the people ran 
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to see who was the fortunate possessor, and when they saw 
Koila they were astonished, for he looked more beautiful than 
any of the sons of men; it was as if an Immortal had suddenly 
come among them. And the Nautch people dragged him back to 
their camp, crying, 'You have won the garland; you must be 
Moulee's husband.' He answered, 'I only came here to look on; I 
cannot stay. This is not my country; I have a wife of my own at 
home.'--'That is nothing to us,' they said; 'it is your destiny to 
marry Moulee,--Moulee the beautiful one, Moulee whose voice 
you heard, and who dances so well. You must marry her, for the 
garland fell on you' 


Now so it was, that though Koila was very kind to his wife, he 
did not love her as well as she loved him (perhaps it was that 
having been accustomed to her from a child, Chandra's 
goodness and beauty struck him less than it did other people), 
and instead of thinking how unhappy she would be if he did not 
return, and go back at once, he stopped, and hesitated, and 
debated what to do. And the Nautch people gave him a drink 
that was a very powerful spell, insomuch that he soon totally 
forgot about his own home, and was married to Moulee, the 
Nautch girl, and lived among the Nautch people for many 
months. At last, one day, Moulee's mother (the very Nautch 
woman who had gone with Coplinghee Ranee and the Sowkar's 
wife to find Mahadeo) said to Koila, 'Son-in-law, you are a lazy 
fellow; you have been here now for a long time, but you do 
nothing for your support; it is we who have to pay for your food, 
we who have to provide your clothes--go now and fetch us some 
money, or I will turn you out of the house and you shall never 
see your wife Moulee again. Koila had no money to give his 
mother-in-law; then, for the first time, he bethought him of his 
own country and of Chandra, and he said, 'My first wife, who 
lives in my own country, has on her feet two bangles of very 
great value; let me return home and fetch one of them to sell, 
which will more than pay whatever I owe you.' The Nautch 
people consented. So Koila returned to his own home, and told 
Chandra what he wanted the money for, and asked her to let 
him have one of her bangles, but she refused, saying, 'You have 
been away a long, long time and left me all alone, and chosen for 
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your second wife one of the Nautch people, and become one of 
them, and now you want to take one of my bangles, the bangles 
that I had when a little child, that have grown with my growth, 
and never been taken off, and to give it to your other wife. This 
shall not be; go back if you will to your new friends, but I will 
not give you my bangle.' 


He answered, 'They gave me an enchanted drink which made 
me forget you for a time, but I am weary of them all; let me but 
go and pay my mother-in-law the money I owe her for food and 
clothes, and I will return and live in my own land, for you are 
my first wife.' 


'Very well,’ she said, 'you may take tile bangle and sell it, and 
give the money to your second wife's mother, but take me also 
with you when you go; do not leave me here all alone again. 
Koila agreed, and they both set off together towards the Madura 
Tinivelly country. 


As they journeyed, Krishnaswami, who was playing at cards 
with his three wives, saw them, and when he saw them he 
laughed. Then his wives said to him, 'Why do you laugh? You 
have not laughed for such a long time, what amuses you so 
much now?' He answered, 'I am laughing to see Koila and his 
wife Chandra Ranee journeying towards the Madura Tinivelly 
country. He is going to sell his wife's bangle, and he will only be 
killed, and then she in anger will burn up all the country. O 
foolish people!' The goddesses answered, 'This is a very dreadful 
thing; let us go in disguise, and warn him not to enter the 
country.'--' It would be useless,’ said Krishnaswami; 'if you do, 
he will only laugh at you and get angry with you.' But the 
goddesses determined to do their best to avert the threatened 
calamity. So they disguised themselves as old fortune-tellers, 
and went out with little lamps and their sacred books, to meet 
Koila as he came along the road followed by his wife. Then they 
said to him, 'Come not into the Madura Tinivelly country, for if 
you come you will be killed, and your wife in her fury will burn 
all the land with fire.' At first, Koila would not listen to them; 
then he bade them go away; and lastly, when they continued 
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warning him, got angry, and beat them out of his path, saying, 
'Do you think I am to be frightened out of the country by a 
parcel of old crones like you?! 


Then Krishnaswami's three wives returned to him, much 
enraged at the treatment they had received, but he only said to 
them, 'Did not I tell you not to go, warning you that it would be 
useless?! 


On getting near the Rajah's capital, Koila and Chandra came to 
the house of an old milk-seller, who was very kind to them, and 
gave them food and shelter for the night. Next morning Koila 
said to his wife, 'You had better stay here; this good old woman 
will take care of you, while I go into the town to sell your 
bangle.' Chandra agreed, and remained at the old woman's 
house while her husband went into the town. Of course he did 
not know that the Rajah and his wife (the Coplinghee Ranee) 
were Chandra's father and mother, any more than they, or 
Chandra herself, knew it, or than the three Mango children knew 
the story of their mothers' journey in search of Mahadeo. 


Now a short time before Koila and Chandra reached the Madura 
Tinivelly country, Coplinghee Ranee had sent a very handsome 
pair of bangles to a Jeweler in the town to be cleaned. It chanced 
that in a high tree close to the Jeweler's house two eagles had 
built their nest, and the young eagles, who were very noisy 
birds, used to scream all day long, and greatly disturb the 
Jeweler's family. So one day when the old birds were away, the 
Jeweler's son climbed the tree, and pulled down the nest, and 
put the young eagles to death. When the old birds returned 
home and saw what was done, it grieved them very much, and 
they said, 'These cruel people have killed our children, let us 
punish them.' And seeing in the porch one of Coplinghee 
Ranee's beautiful bangles, which the Jeweler had just been 
cleaning, they swooped down and flew away with it. 


The Jeweler did not know what to do; he said to his wife, 'To buy 
such a bangle as that would cost more than all our fortune, and 
to make one like it would take many, many years; I dare not say 
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I have lost it, or they would think I had stolen it, and put me to 
death. The only thing I can do is to delay returning the other as 
long as possible, and try somehow to get one like it.' So next day 
when the Ranee sent to inquire if her bangles were ready, he 
answered, 'They are not ready yet; they will be ready to- 
morrow.’ And the next day, and the next, he said the same thing. 
At last the Ranee's messengers got very angry at the continued 
delays; then, seeing he could no longer make excuses, the 
Jeweler sent the one bangle by them to the palace, beautifully 
cleaned, with a message that the other also would shortly be 
ready, but all this time he was hunting for a bangle costly 
enough to take the Ranee as a substitute for the one the eagles 
had carried away. Such a bangle, however, he could not find. 


When Koila reached the town, he spread out a sheet in the 
corner of a street near the market-place, and, placing Chandra's 
bangle upon it, sat down close by, waiting for customers. Now, 
he was very, very handsome. Although dressed so plainly, he 
looked like a Prince, and the bangle he had to sell flashed in the 
morning light like seven suns. Such a handsome youth, and such 
a beautiful bangle, the people had never seen before; and many 
passers-by, with chattees on their heads, for watching him let the 
chattees tumble down and break, they were so much astonished; 
and several men and women, who were looking out of the 
windows of their houses, leant too far forward, and fell into the 
street, so giddy did they become from wonder and amazement! 


But no one could be found to buy the bangle, for they all said 
'We cannot afford such jewels; this bangle is fit only for a Ranee 
to wear.' At last, when the day had nearly gone, who should 
come by but the Jeweler who had been employed to clean 
Coplinghee Ranee's bangles, and who was in search of one to 
replace that which the eagles had stolen. No sooner did he see 
the one belonging to Chandra, which Koila was trying to sell, 
than he said to himself, 'That is the very thing I want, if I can 
only get it.' So he called his wife, and said to her, 'Go to that 
bangle-seller and speak kindly to him; say that the day is nearly 
gone, and invite him to come and lodge at our house for the 
night. For if we can make friends with him and get him to trust 
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us, I shall be able to take the bangle from him, and say he stole it 
from me. And as he is a stranger here, every one will believe my 
word rather than his. This bangle is exactly the thing for me to 
take Coplinghee Ranee, for it is very like her own, only more 
beautiful.' 


The Jeweler's wife did as she was told, and then the Jeweler 
himself went up to Koila and said to him, 'You are a bangle- 
seller, and I am a bangle-seller; therefore I look upon you as a 
brother. Come home, I pray you, with us, as my wife begs you to 
do, and we will give you food and shelter for the night, since 
you are a stranger in this country.' So these cunning people 
coaxed Koila to go home with them to their house, and 
pretended to be very kind to him, and gave him supper, and a 
bed to rest on for the night; but next morning early the Jeweler 
raised a hue and cry, and sent for the police, and bade them take 
Koila before the Rajah instantly, since he had stolen and tried to 
sell one of Coplinghee Ranee's bangles which he (the Jeweler) 
had been given to clean. It was in vain that Koila protested his 
innocence, and declared that the bangle he had belonged to his 
wife; he was a stranger--nobody would believe him. They 
dragged him to the palace, and the Jeweler accused him to the 
Rajah, saying, This man tried to steal the Ranee's bangle (which I 
had been given to clean) and to sell it. If he had done so, you 
would have thought I had stolen it, and killed me; I demand, 
therefore, that he in punishment shall be put to death.' 


Then they sent for the Ranee to show her the bangle, but as soon 
as she saw it she recognized it as one of the bangles which had 
belonged to Chandra, and burst into tears, crying, 'This is not my 
bangle. O my lord, no jeweler on earth made this bangle! See, it 
is different from mine; and when any one comes near it, it 
tinkles, and all the little bells begin to ring. Have you forgotten 
it? This was my beauty's bangle! my diamond's! my little 
darling's! my lost child's! Where did it come from? How did it 
come here? How into this land, and into this town and bazaar, 
among these wicked people? For this Jeweler must have kept my 
bangle and brought this one in its place. No human goldsmith's 
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hands made this; for it is none other than Chandra's.' Then she 
begged the Rajah to inquire further about it. 


But they all thought her mad; and the Jeweler said, 'It is the 
Ranee's fancy, for this is the same bangle she gave me to clean.' 
The other people also agreed that both the bangles were almost 
exactly alike, and must be a pair; and it being certain that Koila 
had had the bangle when he was seized by the police, the Rajah 
ordered him to be instantly executed. But the Ranee took 
Chandra's bangle and locked it away in a strong cupboard, apart 
from all her other jewels. 


Then they took Koila out into the jungle and would have cut off 
his head, but he said to his guards, 'If I must die, let me die by 
my own hands,' and drawing his sword he fell upon it, and as 
the sword was very sharp it cut his body in two--one half fell on 
one side of the sword, and the other half on the other side--and 
they left his body where it fell. 


When news of what had taken place came to the town, many 
people who had seen Koila selling his bangle the day before 
began to murmur, saying, 'There must be some injustice here-- 
the Rajah has been over-hasty. Most likely the poor man did not 
steal the bangle. He would not have tried to sell it openly before 
us all in the bazaar if it had been stolen property. How cruel of 
the Rajab to put such a handsome, gentle, noble-looking youth to 
death--and he was a stranger too!' And many wept at thought of 
his hard fate. When the Rajah heard of this he was very angry, 
and sent and commanded that the matter should be no further 
discussed in the town, saying, 'If any one speaks another word of 
what has been done, or laments or sheds tears for the dead, he 
shall be instantly hanged.' Then the people all felt very 
frightened, and not a soul dared to speak of Koila, though every 
one thought about him much. 


Early the very morning that this happened, the old milk-seller 
(at whose house, which was a little out of the town, Chandra had 
been sleeping), took her guest a bowl full of milk to drink; but no 
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sooner had Chandra tasted it than she began to cry, saying, 
'Good mother, what have you done? my mouth is full of blood!'- 
-'No, no, my daughter, answered the old woman; ‘you must 
have been dreaming some bad dream. See, this is pure, fresh, 
warm milk I have brought you; drink again.' But when Chandra 
tasted it for the second time, she answered, 'Oh no! Oh no! it is 
not milk that I taste, but blood. All last night I had a dreadful 
dream, and this morning when I woke I found that my marriage 
necklace had snapped in two; and now this milk tastes to me as 
blood. Let me go! let me go! for I know my husband is dead.' 


The good old woman tried to comfort her, saying, 'Why should 
you fancy he is dead? He was quite well yesterday, when he 
went to sell your bangle; and he said he would come back to you 
soon; in a little while, very likely, he will be here.' But she 
answered, 'No, no; I feel sure that he is dead! Oh, let me go! for I 
must find him before I die.' Then the old woman said, 'You must 
not go; you are too beautiful to run about through the streets of 
this strange town alone; and your husband would be very angry 
if he saw you doing so, and who knows but that you might lose 
your way, and get carried off as a slave? remember, he told you 
to stay here till he returned. Be patient; remain where you are, 
and I will go quickly into the town and seek your husband. If he 
is alive I will bring him back to you, and if he is dead I will bring 
you word.' So, taking a chattee full of milk on her head, as if to 
sell, she went to the town to find Koila, while every minute 
seemed an hour to Chandra, until her return. 


When the old milk-seller reached the town, she went up and 
down all the streets, looking for Koila, or expecting to hear some 
one mention the handsome stranger who had gone to sell such a 
wonderful bangle the day before. But she could not find him, nor 
did she hear him spoken of; for all were afraid to say a word 
about him, on account of the Rajah's decree. Being unable to 
trace him, the old woman got suspicious, and began to search 
more carefully than before, down all the streets near the 
marketplace, where she thought he was most likely to have 
gone; but, lest people should wonder at her errand, she called 
out each time as if she had some different thing to sell. First, 'Buy 
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some milk--who'll buy milk--who'll buy?' Then, on going for a 
second time down the same street, 'Buy butter--butter! very fine 
butter!’ and so on. At last one woman, who had been watching 
her with some curiosity, said, 'Old woman, what nonsense you 
talk! you have been half a dozen times up and down this same 
street, as if you had half a dozen different things to sell in that 
one chattee. Any one would think you had as little sense as that 
pretty young bangle-seller yesterday, who spent all the day 
trying to sell it, and got put to death for his pains.' 


'Of whom do you speak?' asked the old woman. 'Oh!' said the 
other, 'I suppose as you're a milk-seller from the country you 
know nothing about it. But that's not to be talked about, for the 
Rajah has said that whoever speaks of him, or mourns him, shall 
be instantly hanged. Ah! he was very handsome. 


'Where is he now?' whispered the old woman. 'There, answered 
the other; 'you can see the place where that crowd of people has 
collected. The Rajab's Jeweler accused him of having stolen the 
bangle; so he was executed; many thought unjustly, but do not 
say I said it.' And so saying, she pointed towards the jungle 
some way off. The old woman ran to the place; but when she 
there saw the two halves of Koila's body lying side by side, stiff 
and cold, she threw her earthen chattee down on the ground, 
and fell on her knees, crying bitterly. The noise attracted the 
attention of the Rajab's guards, some of whom immediately 
seized her, saying, 'Old woman, it is against the law to lament 
that dead man, or murmur at the Rajah's decree; you deserve to 
be put to death.' But she answered quickly, 'The dead man! I do 
not cry for the dead man; can you not see that my chattee is 
broken, and all the milk spilt? Is it not enough to make one 
weep?' And she began to cry again. 'Hush! hush!' they answered; 
‘don't cry; come, the chattee wasn't worth much; it was only an 
earthen thing. Stop your tears, and may be we'll give you a 
chattee of gold.' 


'I neither care for your golden chattees, nor for silver,’ she said 
angrily. 'Go away; go away! my earthen chattee was worth them 
all. My grandfather's grandfather and my grandmother's 
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grandmother used this chattee; and to think that it should now 
be broken and all the milk spilt.' And picking up the broken 
pieces, she went home sobbing, as if the loss of her chattee was 
all her grief. But when she got to her own house, she ran in to 
where Chandra was, crying, 'Alas, my pretty child! alas, my 
daughter! your fears are true!' and as gently as she could she told 
her what had happened. 


No sooner did Chandra hear it than she ran away straight to the 
Rajah's Palace in the midst of the town, and rushing into the 
room where he was, said, 'How did you dare to kill my 
husband?' 


Now, at the sound of her voice, her bangle, which the Ranee had 
locked up in the cupboard, broke through all the intervening 
doors, and rolled to Chandra's feet. 


The Rajah was unable to answer her a word. Then she fell on her 
knees, and rent her clothes, and tore her hair; and when she tore 
it all the land began to burn, and all her hair burned too. 


Then the old milk-seller, who bad followed her, ran and put a 
lump of butter on her head, thinking to cool it; and two other 
women who were by fetched water to pour upon her hair, but by 
this time nineteen lines of houses were in flames. Then the old 
woman cried, 'Oh! spare the Purwari lines; don't burn them 
down, for I did all I could for you.' So Chandra did not burn that 
part of the town near which the old woman and her friends 
lived. But the fire burnt on and on in the other direction; and it 
killed the Rajah and the Ranee, and all the people in the palace; 
and the wicked Jeweler and his wife--and, as he was dying, 
Chandra tore out his heart and gave it to the eagles who hovered 
overhead, saying, 'Here is vengeance for the death of your little 
ones.' And the Nautch girl, Moulee, and her mother, who were 
watching the fire from far off, were smothered in the flames. 


Then Chandra went to where Koila's dead body lay, and wept 
over it bitterly; and as she was weeping, there fell down to her 
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from heaven a needle and thread; and she took them, saying, 'Oh 
that I could by any means restore you!' and, placing the two 
halves of his body side by side, she sewed them together. 


And when she had done this, she cried to Mahadeo, saying, 'Sire, 
I have done the best I can; I have joined the body; give it life.' 
And as she said these words Mahadeo had pity on her, and he 
sent Koila's spirit back, and it returned to his body again. Then 
Chandra was glad, and they returned and lived in their own 
land. 


But to this day in the Madura Tinivelly country you can trace 
where all the land was burnt. 
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XXIII. 


HOW THE THREE 
CLEVER MEN 
OUTWITTED THE 
DEMONS 


THERE was once upon a time a very rich man who had a very 
beautiful wife, and this man's chief amusement used to be 
shooting with a bow and arrow, at which he was so clever, that 
every morning he would shoot through one of the pearls in his 
wife's nose-ring without hurting her at all. One fine day, that 
was a holiday, the Pearlshooter's brother-in-law came to take his 
sister to their father and mother's house to pay her own family a 
little visit; and when he saw her, he said, 'Why do you look so 
pale, and thin, and miserable? is your husband unkind to you, or 
what is the matter?'--' No,' she answered; 'my husband is very 
kind to me, and I have plenty of money, and jewels, and as nice a 
house as I could wish; my only grief is that every morning he 
amuses himself by shooting one of the pearls from my nose-ring, 
and that frightens me; for I think perhaps some day he may miss 
his aim, and the arrow run into my face and kill me. So I am in 
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constant terror of my life; yet I do not like to ask him not to do it, 
because it gives him so much pleasure; but if he left off of his 
own accord I should be very glad.'--' What does be say to you 
himself about it?' asked the brother. 'Every day,' she replied, 
'when he has shot the pearl, he comes to me quite happy and 
proud, and says, "Was there ever a man as clever as I am?" and I 
answer him, "No, I do not think there ever was any as clever as 
you." '--' Do not say so again,' said the brother, ‘but next time he 
asks you the question, answer, "Yes, there are many men in the 
world more clever than you." The Pearlshooter's wife promised 
to take her brother's advice. So next time her husband shot the 
pearl from her nose-ring, and said to her, 'Was there ever a man 
as clever as I am?' she answered, 'Yes, there are many men in the 
world more clever than you.' Then he said, 'If so be that there 
are, I will not rest until I have found them. ' 


And he left her, and went a far journey into the jungle, in order 
to find, if possible, a cleverer man than himself. 


On, on, on he journeyed a very long way, until at last he came to 
a large river, and on the river-bank sat a traveler eating his 
dinner. The Pearlshooter sat down beside him, and the two 
began conversing together. At last the Pearlshooter said to his 
friend, 'What is the reason of your journey, and where are you 
going?' The stranger answered, I am a Wrestler, and the 
strongest man in all this country; I can do many wonderful 
things in the way of wrestling and carrying heavy weights, and I 
began to think that in all this world there was no one so clever as 
I; but I have lately heard of a still more wonderful man who lives 
in a distant country, and who is so clever that every morning he 
shoots one of the pearls from his wife's nose-ring without 
hurting her. So I go to find him, and learn if this is true.' The 
Pearl-shooter answered, 'Then you need travel no further, for I 
am that man of whom you heard.'--' Why are you traveling 
about, and where are you going?' asked the Wrestler. 'I,' replied 
the other, 'am also traveling to see if in all the world I can find a 
cleverer man than myself; therefore, as we have both the same 
object in view, let us be as brothers, and go about together; 
perhaps there is still in the world a better man than we.' 
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They had not gone very far before they came to a place where 
three roads met, and there sat another man whom neither of 
them had ever seen before. He accosted the Wrestler and the 
Pearlshooter, and said to them, 'Who are you, friends, and where 
are you going?'--'We,' answered they, ‘are two clever men, who 
are traveling through the world to see if we can find a cleverer 
man than we; but who may you be, and where are you going? '-- 
'l' replied the third man, 'am a Pundit a man of memory, 
renowned for my good head, a great thinker; and verily I 
thought there was not in the world a more wonderful man than 
I; but having heard of two men in distant lands of very great 
cleverness, the one of whom is a Wrestler, and the other a 
shooter of Pearls from his wife's nose-ring, I go to find them and 
learn if the things I heard are true.'--' They are true,' said the 
other; 'for we, O Pundit, are the very two men of whom you 
speak. 


At this news the Pundit was overjoyed, and cried, 'Then let us be 
as brothers; since your homes are far distant, return with me to 
my house, which is close by; there you can rest a while, and each 
of us put our various powers to the proof.' This proposal pleased 
the Wrestler and the Pearlshooter, who accompanied the Pundit 
to his house. 


Now, in the Pundit's kitchen there was an enormous caldron of 
iron, so heavy that five-and-twenty men could hardly move it; 
and in the dead of night, the Wrestler, to prove his power, got up 
from the verandah where he was sleeping, and as quietly as 
possible lifted this great caldron on to his shoulders, and carried 
it down to the river, where he waded with it into the deepest 
part of the water, and there buried it. After having accomplished 
this feat, he returned to the Pundit's house as quietly as he had 
left it, and, rolling himself up in his blanket fell fast asleep. But 
though he had come never so softly, the Pundit's wife heard him, 
and waking her husband, she said, 'I hear footsteps as of people 
creeping quietly about and not wishing to be heard, and but a 
little while ago I noticed the same thing; perhaps there are 
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thieves in the house, let us go and see; it is strange they should 
choose such a bright moonlight night.' And they both got up 
quickly, and walked round the house. They found nothing, 
however, out of order, nor any signs of anything having been 
touched or disarranged, until they came to the kitchen. And, 
indeed, at first they thought all was as they left it there, when, 
just as they were going away, the Pundit's wife cried out to him, 
'Why, what has become of the great caldron I never thought of 
looking to see if that were safe; for it did not seem possible that it 
could have been moved.' And they both looked inside the house 
and outside, but the caldron was nowhere to be seen. At last, 
however, they discovered deep footprints in the sand close to the 
kitchen-door, as of some one who had been carrying a very 
heavy weight, and these they traced down to the river-side. 


Then the Pundit said, 'Some one immensely strong has evidently 
done this, for here are the footprints of one man only; and he 
must have buried the caldron in the water, for see, there is no 
continuation of footprints on the other side. I wonder who can 
have done it. Let us go and see that our two guests are asleep; 
perhaps the Wrestler played us this trick to prove his great 
strength.' And, with his wife, he went into the verandah where 
the Pearlshooter and the Wrestler lay rolled up in their blankets, 
fast asleep. First they looked at the Pearlshooter; but, on seeing 
him, the Pundit shook his head, saying, 'No, he certainly has not 
done this thing.' They then looked at the Wrestler, and the 
cunning Pundit licked the skin of the sleeping man, and, turning 
to his wife, whispered, 'This assuredly is the man who stole the 
caldron and put it in the river, for he must have been but lately 
up to his neck in fresh water, since there 's no taste of salt on his 
skin from his foot even to his shoulders. To-morrow I will 
surprise him by showing him I know this.' And so saying, the 
Pundit crept back into the house followed by his wife. 


Next morning early, as soon as it was light, the Pearlshooter and 
the Wrestler were accosted by their host, who said to them, 'Let 
us come down to the river and have a bathe, for I cannot offer 
you a bath, since the great caldron, in which we generally wash, 
has been mysteriously carried away this very night.'--'Where can 
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it have gone?' said the Wrestler. 'Ah! where indeed?' answered 
the Pundit, and he led them down to where the caldron had 
been put into the river by the Wrestler the night before, and, 
wading about in the water until he found it, pointed it out to 
him, saying, 'See, friend, how far this caldron traveled!' The 
Wrestler was much surprised to find that the Pundit knew 
where the caldron was hidden, and said, 'Who can have put it 
there? '--'I will tell you,' answered the Pundit, ‘why I think it was 
you!' And then he related how his wife had heard footsteps, and 
being afraid of thieves, had awakened him the night before, and 
how they had discovered that the caldron was missing, and 
traced it down to the river-side; and then how he had found out 
that the Wrestler had just before been into the water up to his 
neck. The Wrestler and the Pearlshooter were both much 
astonished at the Pundit's wisdom in having found this out; and 
the Pearlshooter said to himself, 'Both these men are certainly 
more clever than!.' Then the three clever men returned to the 
house, and were very happy and joyful, and amused themselves 
laughing and talking all the rest of the day; and when evening 
came, the Pundit said to the Wrestler, 'Let us to-night forego all 
meager fare, and have a royal feast; friend Strongman, pray you 
go and catch the fattest of those goats that we see upon the hills 
yonder, and we will cook it for our dinner.’ The Wrestler 
assented, and ran on and on, until he reached the flock of goats 
which were browsing upon the hillside. Now, just at that 
moment a wicked little Demon came by that way, and on seeing 
the Wrestler looking at the goats (to see which seemed the finest 
to take home to dinner), he thought to himself, 'If I can make him 
choose me, and take me home with him for his dinner, I shall be 
able to play him and his friends some fine tricks.' So, quick as 
thought, he changed himself into a very handsome goat, and 
when the Wrestler saw this one goat so much taller, and finer, 
and fatter than all the rest, he ran and caught hold of him, and 
tucked him under his arm, to carry him home for dinner. The 
goat kicked and kicked, and jumped about, and tried to butt 
more fiercely than the Wrestler had ever known any mortal goat 
do before, but still he held him tight, and brought him in 
triumph to the Pundit's door. The Pundit heard him coming, and 
ran out to meet him; but when he saw the goat, he started back 
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terrified, for the Wrestler was holding it so tight that its eyes 
were almost starting out of its head, and they were fiery and 
evil-looking, and burning like two living coals, insomuch that 
the Pundit saw at once that it was a Demon, and no goat that his 
friend held. Then he thought quickly, 'If I appear to be 
frightened this cruel Demon will get into the house and devour 
us all; I must endeavor to intimidate him.' So, in a bold voice, he 
cried, 'O Wrestler! Wrestler! foolish friend! what have you done? 
We asked you to fetch a fat goat for our dinner, and here you 
have only brought one wretched little Demon. If you could not 
find goats, while you were about it you might as well have 
brought more Demons, for we are hungry people. My children 
are each accustomed to eat one Demon a day, and my wife eats 
three, and I myself eat twelve, and here you have only brought 
one between us all! What are we to do?' At hearing these 
reproaches the Wrestler was so much astonished that he 
dropped the Demon goat, who, for his part, was so frightened at 
the Pundit's words, that he came crawling along quite humbly 
upon his knees, saying, '0 sir! do not eat me, do not eat me, and I 
will give you anything you like in the world. Only let me go, and 
I will fetch you mountains of treasure, rubies and diamonds and 
gold and precious stones beyond all count. Do not eat me; only 
let me go! '--' No, no,' said the Pundit; 'I know what you'll do; 
you'll just go away and never return; we are very hungry; we do 
not want gold and precious stones, but we want a good dinner; 
we must certainly eat you.' The Demon thought all that the 
Pundit said must be true, he spoke so fearlessly and naturally. So 
he only repeated more earnestly, 'Only let me go; I promise you 
to return and bring you all the riches that you could desire.' The 
Pundit was too wise to seem glad; but he said sternly, 'Very well, 
you may go; but unless you return quickly, and bring the 
treasure you promise, be you in the uttermost part of the earth, 
we will find you and eat you, for we are more powerful than you 
and all your fellows.' 


The Demon, who had just experienced how much stronger the 
Wrestler was than ordinary men, and then heard from the 
Pundit's own lips of his love for eating Demons, thought himself 
exceedingly lucky to have escaped their clutches so easily; and, 
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returning to his own land, he fetched from the Demon's 
storehouse a vast amount of precious things with which he was 
flying away with all speed (in order to pay his debt and avoid 
being afterwards hunted and eaten), when several of his 
comrades caught hold of him, and in angry tones asked whither 
he was carrying so much of their treasure. The Demon 
answered, 'I take it to save my life; for whilst wandering round 
the world I was caught by terrible creatures, more dreadful than 
the sons of men, and they threaten to eat me unless I bring the 
treasure. 


'We should like to see these dreadful creatures,’ answered they, 
‘for we never before heard of mortals who devoured Demons." 
To which he replied, 'These are not ordinary mortals; I tell you 
they are the fiercest creatures I ever saw, and would devour our 
Rajah himself, if they got the chance; one of them said that he 
daily ate twelve Demons, that his wife ate three, and each of his 
children one.' At hearing this they consented to let him go for the 
time; but the Demon Rajah commanded him to return with all 
speed next day, that the matter might be further discussed in 
solemn council. 


When, after three days' absence, the Demon returned to the 
Pundit's house with the treasure, the Pundit said to him angrily, 
'Why have you been so long away? You promised to return as 
soon as possible.' He answered, 'All my fellow-Demons detained 
me, and would hardly let me go, they were so vexed at my 
bringing you so much treasure; and though I told them how 
great and powerful you are, they would not believe me, but will, 
as soon as I return, judge me in solemn council for serving you.'- 
-'Where is your solemn council held?' asked the Pundit. 'Oh, 
very far, far away,’ answered the Demon, 'in the depths of the 
jungle, where our Rajah daily holds his court.'--' I and my friends 
should like to see the place, and your Rajah, and all his court,' 
said the Pundit; 'you must take us with you when you go, for we 
have absolute mastery over all Demons, even over their Rajah 
himself, and unless you do as we command, we shall be very 
angry.'--'Very well,' answered the Demon--for he felt quite 
frightened at the Pundit's fierce words; 'mount on my back, and 
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I'll take you there.' So the Pundit, the Wrestler, and the 
Pearlshooter all mounted the Demon, and he flew away with 
them, on, on, on, as fast as wings could cut the air, till they 
reached the great jungle where the durbar was to be held, and 
there he placed them all on the top of a high tree just over the 
Demon Rajah's throne. In a few minutes the Pearlshooter, the 
Wrestler, and the Pundit heard a rushing noise, and thousands 
and thousands of Demons filled the place, covering the ground 
as far as the eye could reach, and thronging chiefly round the 
Rajah's throne; but they did not notice the men up in the tree 
above them. Then the Rajah ordered that the evil spirit, who had 
taken of their treasure to give to mortals, should be brought to 
judgment; and when they had dragged the culprit into the midst 
of them, they accused him, and having proved him guilty, 
would have punished him, but he defended himself stoutly, 
saying, 'Noble Rajah, those who forced me to fetch them treasure 
were no ordinary mortals, but great and terrible; they said they 
ate many Demons; the man eats twelve a day, his wife eats three, 
and each of his children one. He said, moreover, that he and his 
friends were more powerful than us all, and ruled your majesty 
as absolutely as we are ruled by you.' The Demon Rajah 
answered, 'Let us see these great people of whom you speak, 
and we will believe you; but--.' At this moment the tree upon 
which the Pundit, the Pearlshooter, and the Wrestler were broke, 
and down they all tumbled; first the Wrestler, then the 
Pearlshooter, and lastly the Pundit, upon the head of the Demon 
Rajah as he sat in judgment. They seemed to have come down 
from the sky, so suddenly did they appear, and, being very 
much alarmed at their awkward position, determined to take the 
aggressive. So the Wrestler kicked and hugged and beat the 
Rajah with all his might and main, and the Pearlshooter did 
likewise, while the Pundit, who was perched up a little higher 
than either of the others, cried, 'So be it! so be it! We will eat him 
first for dinner, and afterwards we will eat all the other Demons.' 
The evil spirits hearing this, one and all flew away from the 
confusion, and left their Rajah to his fate; while he cried, 'Oh, 
spare me! spare me! I see it is all true; only let me go, and I will 
give you as much treasure as you like.'--'No, no,' said the Pundit; 
‘don't listen to him, friends; we will eat him for dinner.' And the 
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Wrestler and the Pearlshooter kicked and beat him harder than 
before. Then the Demon cried again, 'Let me go! let me go!'--' No, 
no,' they answered; and they chastised him vigorously for the 
space of an hour, until, at last, fearing they might get tired, the 
Pundit said, 'The treasure would be no use to us here in the 
jungle, but if you brought us a very great deal to our own house, 
we might give up eating you for dinner to-day; you must, 
however, give us great compensation, for we are all very 
hungry.' To this the Demon Rajah gladly agreed, and calling 
together his scattered subjects, ordered them to take the three 
valiant men home again, and convey the treasure to the Pundit's 
house. The little Demons obeyed his orders with much fear and 
trembling, but they were eager to do their best to get the Pundit, 
the Pearlshooter, and the Wrestler out of Demon-land, who for 
their parts were no less anxious to go. When they got home, the 
Pundit said, 'You shall not leave until the engagement is 
fulfilled.' 


Instantly Demons without number filled the house with riches; 
and when they had accomplished their task, they all flew away, 
greatly fearing the terrible Pundit and his friends, who talked of 
eating Demons as men would eat almonds and raisins. So, by 
never showing that he was afraid, this brave Pundit saved his 
family from being eaten by these evil spirits, and also got a vast 
amount of treasure. He divided the spoil into three equal 
portions: a third he gave to the Wrestler, a third to the Pearl- 
shooter, and a third he kept himself; after which he sent his 
friends with many kindly words back to their own homes. So the 
Pearlshooter returned to his house laden with gold and jewels of 
priceless worth; and when he got there, he called his wife and 
gave them to her, saying, 'I have been a far journey, and brought 
back all these treasures for you, and I have learnt that your 
words were true, since in the world there are cleverer men than 
I; for mine is a cleverness that profits not, and but for a Pundit 
and a Wrestler, I should not have gained these riches. I will 
shoot the pearl from your nose-ring no more.' And he never did. 
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XXIV. 


THE ALLIGATOR AND 
THE JACKAL. 


A HUNGRY Jackal once went down to the river-side in search of 
little crabs, bits of fish, and whatever else he could find for his 
dinner. Now it chanced that in this river there lived a great big 
Alligator, who, being also very hungry, would have been 
extremely glad to eat the Jackal. 


The Jackal ran up and down, here and there, but for a long time 
could find nothing to eat. At last, close to where the Alligator 
was lying, among some tall bulrushes under the clear shallow 
water, he saw a little crab sidling along as fast as his legs could 
carry him. The Jackal was so hungry that when he saw this, be 
poked his paw into the water to try and catch the crab, when 
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SNAP the old Alligator caught hold of him. 'Oh dear' thought 
the Jackal to himself; 'what can r do? this great big Alligator has 
caught my paw in his mouth, and in another minute he will drag 
me down by it under the water and kill me. My only chance is to 
make him think he has made a mistake.' So he called out in a 
cheerful voice, 'Clever Alligator, clever Alligator, to catch hold of 
a bulrush root instead of my paw I hope you find it very tender.' 
The Alligator, who was so buried among the bulrushes that he 
could hardly see, thought, on hearing this, 'Dear me, how 
tiresome I fancied I had caught hold of the Jackal's paw; but 
there he is, calling out in a cheerful voice; I suppose I must have 
seized a bulrush root instead, as he says.' And he let the Jackal 


go. 


The Jackal ran away as fast as he could, crying, 'O wise Alligator, 
wise Alligator! So you let me go again!’ Then the Alligator was 
very vexed, but the Jackal had run away too far to be caught. 
Next day the Jackal returned to the river-side to get his dinner, 
as before; but because he was very much afraid of the Alligator, 
he called out, 'Whenever I go to look for my dinner, I see the nice 
little crabs peeping up through the mud, then I catch them and 
eat them. I wish I could see one now.' 


The Alligator, who was buried in the mud at the bottom of the 
river, heard every word. So he popped the little point of his 
snout above the water, thinking, 'If I do but just show the tip of 
my nose, the Jackal will take me for a crab and put in his paw to 
catch me, and as soon as ever he does I'll gobble him up.' 


But no sooner did the Jackal see the little tip of the Alligator's 
nose than he called out, 'Aha, my friend, there you are! No 
dinner for me in this part of the river then, I think.' And so 
saying he ran further on, and fished for his dinner a long way 
from that place. The Alligator was very angry at missing his 
prey a second time, and determined not to let him escape again. 


So on the following day, when his little tormentor returned to 
the water-side, the Alligator hid himself close to the bank, in 
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order to catch him if he could. Now the Jackal was rather afraid 
of going near the river, for he thought, 'Perhaps this Alligator 
will catch me to-day.' But yet, being hungry, he did not wish to 
go without his dinner; so to make all as safe as he could, he 
cried, 'Where are all the little crabs gone? There is not one here, 
and I am so hungry; and generally, even when they are under 
water, one can see them going bubble, bubble, bubble, and all 
the little bubbles go pop! pop! pop t' On hearing this the 
Alligator, who was buried in the mud under the river-bank, 
thought, 'I will pretend to be a little crab.' And he began to blow, 
'Puff puff puff! Bubble, bubble, bubble!' and all the great big 
bubbles rushed to the surface of the river and burst there, and 
the waters eddied round and round like a whirlpool; and there 
was such a commotion when the huge monster began to blow 
bubbles in this way, that the Jackal saw very well who must be 
there, and he ran away as fast as he could, saying, 'Thank you, 
kind Alligator, thank you; thank you. Indeed, I would not have 
come here had I known you were so close.' 


This enraged the Alligator extremely; it made him quite cross to 
think of being so often deceived by a little Jackal, and he said to 
himself, 'I will be taken in no more. Next time I will be very 
cunning.' So for a long time he waited and waited for the Jackal 
to return to the river-side; but the Jackal did not come, for he had 
thought to himself, 'If matters go on in this way, I shall some day 
be caught, and eaten by the wicked old Alligator. I had better 
content myself with living on wild figs,' and he went no more 
near the river, but stayed in the jungles and ate wild figs, and 
roots which he dug up with his paws. 


When the Alligator found this out, he determined to try and 
catch the Jackal on land; so, going under the largest of the wild 
fig-trees, where the ground was covered with the fallen fruit, he 
collected a quantity of it together, and, burying himself under 
the great heap, waited for the Jackal to appear. But no sooner did 
the Jackal see this great heap of wild figs all collected together, 
than he thought, 'That looks very like my friend the Alligator.' 
And to discover if it was so or not he called out, 'The juicy little 
wild figs I love to eat always tumble down from the tree, and roll 
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here and there as the wind drives them; but this great heap of 
figs is quite still; these cannot be good figs, I will not eat any of 
them.'--' Ho-ho!' thought the Alligator, 'is that all? How 
suspicious this Jackal is! I will make the figs roll about a little 
then, and when he sees that he will doubtless come and eat 
them.' 


So the great beast shook himself, and all the heap of little figs 
went roll, roll, roll; some a mile this way, some a mile that, 
further than they had ever rolled before, or than the most 
blustering wind could have driven them! 


Seeing this the Jackal scampered away, saying, 'I am so much 
obliged to you, Alligator, for letting me know you are there, for 
indeed I should hardly have guessed it. You were so buried 
under that heap of figs.' The Alligator hearing this was so angry 
that he ran after the Jackal, but the latter ran very, very fast away 
too quickly to be caught. 


Then the Alligator said to himself, 'I will not allow that little 
wretch to make fun of me another time, and then run away out 
of reach; I will show him that I can be more cunning than he 
fancies.’ And early the next morning he crawled as fast as he 
could to the Jackal's den (which was a hole in the side of a hill) 
and crept into it, and hid himself, waiting for the Jackal, who 
was out, to return home. But when the Jackal got near the place 
he looked about him and thought, 'Dear me, the ground looks as 
if some heavy creature had been walking over it, and here are 
great clods of earth knocked down from each side of the door of 
my den as if a very big animal had been trying to squeeze 
himself through it. I certainly will not go inside until I know that 
all is safe there. So he called out, 'Little house, pretty house, my 
sweet little house, why do von not give an answer when I call? If 
I come and all is safe and right, you always call out to me. Is 
anything wrong, that you do not speak?! 
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Then the Alligator, who was inside, thought, 'If that is the case I 
had better call out, that he may fancy all is right in his house.' 
And in as gentle a voice as he could, he said, 'Sweet little Jackal’ 


At hearing these words the Jackal felt quite frightened, and 
thought to himself; 'So the dreadful old Alligator is there! I must 
try to kill him if I can, for if I do not he will certainly catch and 
kill me some day.' He therefore answered, 'Thank you, my dear 
little house. I like to hear your pretty voice. I am coming in a 
minute, but first I must collect firewood to cook my dinner.’ And 
he ran as fast as he could, and dragged all the dry branches and 
bits of stick he could find close up to the mouth of the den. 
Meantime the Alligator inside kept as quiet as a mouse, but he 
could not help laughing a little to himself; as he thought, 'So I 
have deceived this tiresome little Jackal at last. In a few minutes 
he will run in here, and then won't I snap him up!' When the 
Jackal had gathered together all the sticks he could find, and put 
them round the mouth of his den, he set them alight and pushed 
them as far into it as possible. There was such a quantity of them 
that they soon blazed up into a great fire, and the smoke and 
flames filled the den and smothered the wicked old Alligator, 
and burnt him to death, while the little Jackal ran up and down 
outside, dancing for joy and singing-- 'How do you like my 
house, my friend? Is it nice and warm? 


Ding, dong! ding, dong! The Alligator is dying! ding, dong! ding, 
dong! 


'He will trouble me no more. I have defeated my enemy! Ring a 
ting! ding a ting! ding, ding, dong!' 
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Jewish Teaching Stories 


The Great March, by Rose G. Lurie, [1931, copyright not renewed], This 
is a collection of Post-Biblical Jewish stories, written for 3rd to 4th 
graders. However, this book is also thoroughly enjoyable for adults, not 
the least because of the finely-drawn illustrations. The anecdotes 
include sublime Talmudic humor, tales of resistance to injustice and 
persecution, and profound spiritual lessons. It also includes many 
incidents of cooperation between Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 
Written in a time of looming peril for Jewish people, this book is still 
meaningful to people of all faiths today, Illustrations by Todros Geller, 
THE UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, NEW 
YORK, [1931. copyright not renewed] 


1. THE HAPPY RETURN 


Clish, clash, clash! 
Troot, toot, too! 
Tra, la, la, la! 
Boom, boom, boom! 


LISTEN to those noises! Do you hear the clash of the swords; 
and the thump, thump, thump, of the marching soldiers? 


And oh! that crying and moaning and wailing! 


The Temple, that beautiful building, has fallen. Jerusalem, the 
holy city, the city which we thought would never, never, be 
destroyed lies in ruins--a heap of little stones. 


Look at the people. They are pale. Their hands tremble. They 
cannot walk. They escaped the sword of the enemy and now 
they are dying of hunger and thirst. A little boy cries: "Mamma, 
mamma, I want something to eat--just a little piece of bread." 


"Mamma, mamma, I am thirsty. I want some water. Oh, please 
give me just one little drink," moans another. 
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What can their mothers do? They have no bread for their 
children, they have no water for them. 


Nebuchadnezzar, the mighty king, is taking those who, are still 
living, to his own city, Babylon. They must leave their once 
beautiful city and their wonderful temple, the temple which 
King Solomon has built, and they must become prisoners- 
prisoners in a strange land. 


Do you see that blind man walking straight into that tree? Yes, 
he is Zedekiah, the blind Jewish king. The cruel king, 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia, has placed him at the head of all 
the people. And now with only their blind king to lead them, the 
Jews leave their beloved city. 


Listen to their mournful chant as they trudge wearily on: 


Jerusalem the holy, 

No more, no more, 
Jerusalem the good, 

No more, no more, 

The Temple, the beautiful 
All,--all are gone. 


Thus slowly and sadly they leave Jerusalem. 


* * * 


MANY years passed. The little children became big men and 
women. But they never forgot Jerusalem and the Temple. 
Ceaselessly they worked and worked, and planned and planned, 
until they were at last able to return to their dear Jerusalem. 
They then began to rebuild the Temple which Nebuchadnezzar 
had destroyed. By this time they were old men and women. 
Even these people who had never seen Jerusalem and the 
Temple, but had only heard of it from their grandparents 
wanted to help in the rebuilding of the Temple. 


And many were the little boys and girls who pulled loads of 
stones, carted dirt, and ran errands for the older people. Oh, they 
helped all they could and never seemed to get tired. They pulled 
the stones and pulled the stones for many, many miles. They 
filled one wagon of dirt and rode away with it, and then another 
wagon and still another wagon. Not until sunset did they leave 
off working and go home. 


I remember two little boys in particular. They were called Sallu 
and Nob. At the end of the day you could often hear one say to 
the other, "Sallu, how many stones did you pull over to the 
Temple today?" 


"More than you did, anyway," Nob would sneer 


"Well, I pulled two more than yesterday," Sallu would say, his 
black eyes sparkling with glee. 


"But, how many altogether?" 
"Suppose you tell me first." 


"Oh, I pulled twenty stones," Nob would say proudly but 
quietly. 


"Well, I'll pull more than that tomorrow." 
And so every day they would ask each other how many loads 


each had taken away and how many stones each had brought. 
And the little boy who had done more was the happier. 


In the meantime, day after day and week after week, the elders 
were busy collecting gold and silver and fine stones for the 
Temple. 


One day when they were busier than ever before, the 
Samaritans, who you know were not Jews, came over and said: 
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"Let us help you build. We too need a temple. We want to pray 
together with you." 


But the Jews loved the Temple so much that they wanted to do 
everything, every little bit, all by themselves. Do you blame 
them? So they answered: "You are not Jews. Why should you do 
our work? We thank you very much, but we want to do the 
work ourselves." 


For the next few days the Jews, as usual, worked very hard in 
peace and quiet. Alas! this did not last long. The Samaritans 
went to the king of the country and said: 


"The Jews are building a temple in Jerusalem. The city, too, they 
are rebuilding. When all their work is done, O King, they will 
make war against you. Do not let them finish their work." 


So the king sent out an order that all work on the Temple should 
be stopped. The next day the bricklayers stopped laying the 
bricks, the carpenters stopped sawing the wood, and the 
children stopped carting the dirt. Everybody stopped working 
and that little worker, Sallu, said to Nob: 


"Some day I am going to fight those Samaritans. I will gather all 
the children. I will be the captain. Do you want to join the 
army?" 


"Of course, of course," cried Nob, forgetting his rivalry with 
Sallu and jumping for joy. 


But before Sallu had a chance to gather his army, news came that 
the Jews were once more permitted to take up the work. 
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Oh, how happy everybody was! The Temple would at last be 
finished. But this time they put on their swords. They would 
take no chances! Now they would be prepared should the 
Samaritans attack them again. So with sword buckled to belt, 
each went back to his special task. 


Many, many weeks had passed. At last, the great Temple was 
finished. On a warm summer day, the priests and the singers, 
the children and all the rest of the people entered the newly built 
Temple for the first time. 


The priests were dressed in long white silk robes. Their jewels 
shone brightly in the sun as they led the procession into the 
Temple. Then came the singers dressed in gowns of purple and 
red, trimmed with gold. After them followed the children, in 
loose, flowing garments. And who do you think led the 
children? Why, Sallu and Nob, of course. They had gathered 
their army but instead of leading it against the Samaritans, they 
were leading it up, up, up the many stairs to the Temple. Lastly 
followed the multitude. They all had trumpets and timbrels and 
harps. At the 


command of the high priest they began to play their 
instruments, and sing and shout and dance. 


That was indeed a happy day for the Jews. Jerusalem the 
beloved, the city of David and Solomon, once more had a 
beautiful Temple. And merrily did the people dance and happily 
did they sing: 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem the dear, 
Oh how happy, happy 
Are we to be here! 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem the dear, 
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Oh how happy, happy 
Are we to be here! 


2. WITH PEACE THEY 
CONQUER 


WHILE the Jews were busy rebuilding the Temple in Jerusalem, 
other nations were busy building temples and palaces of their 
own. One of the nations which had greatly influenced the Jewish 
people was Macedonia, a country far, far away. 


Many years after the Jewish Temple had been finished, a boy 
was born in that far-off country. This boy was different from 
most boys. Even as a very young lad, he made up his mind to 
become king of the whole world. Have you ever known such a 
boy? Or did you ever know a girl who said, "I'll be queen of the 
whole world"? Alexander, for that was his name, said, "My 
father is king of Macedon, but I mean to be king of the whole 
world." 


When he grew up, he was tall and strong. It did not worry him 
that his left eye was blue and his right 


one black. One day an excellent horse was brought to his father, 
the king. The steed was wild and fiery. 


"See what you can do with him," said the king to the chief of his 
horsemen. 


"He--looks--mighty--fierce," said the chief jerkily. And the horse 
was truly very fierce. The chief of the horsemen could not keep 
him quiet long enough to mount him. Then another of the king's 
servants tried. He, too, failed to control the animal. Then 
Alexander asked if he might try to mount the horse. Everyone 
was astonished. The king became uneasy, as Alexander leaned 
his curly yellow head on the horse and stroked him gently. "Take 
care, he's dangerous," everyone shouted. But to their surprise, 
Alexander mounted him. The horse stopped jumping and 
kicking. He was wholly tamed. 


This was only one of the brave things Alexander did. When he 
was twenty years old, he began to war on Thrace and Greece 
and other countries. He said: 


"Now I will become king of the whole world." 


On one of his campaigns he came to a big Greek temple. In that 
temple there was an ordinary cart. But on that cart there were 
knots of heavy, thick ropes. It was believed among the Greeks 
that the one who untied these knots would surely become king 
of the world. Many had tried but no one had ever succeeded. 
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Do you think Alexander took a chance? He most certainly did! 
Boldly, he said to his soldiers: 


"Stand by while I try." And walking up quickly to the cart (he 
always did walk quickly), he began to work on one of the knots. 
Slowly and patiently he worked away. But still the knot 
remained unbroken. Then a sudden light flashed from his eyes. 
Snatching his sword he exclaimed: 


"How I do it does not matter"--and with one stroke, he cut the 
knots. 


And Alexander continued to capture city after city and province 
after province. He became so mighty that he was called 
Alexander the Great. 


One day Alexander sent a troop of soldiers to Jerusalem to get 
corn and wheat for his city, Tyre. 


The Jews were worried. They said: 


"If we give corn to Alexander, we shall not be loyal to Persia." So 
they refused to give either corn or wheat to Alexander's soldiers. 
The Greek soldiers did not fight with the Jews but went back to 
Alexander and reported to him their answer. 


This naturally made Alexander very, very angry. He called his 
soldiers together, and said: 


"We would have gone up to Jerusalem later. Now we will go at 
once. These Jews shall learn that they have no king but 
Alexander. 


"Parmenio! Send out a proclamation that in three days from now 
Alexander the Great will attack Jerusalem," he commanded. 
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Can you imagine the fear that came upon the Jews when they 
received this notice? What would happen to them now? Would 
they again be driven out of their beloved Jerusalem? Would they 
have to bow down to strange gods? Would they never be left in 
peace? 


Then Jaddua, the high priest of the Jews, called all the people 
together. 


"Do not fear Alexander. Let us offer up sacrifices and let us pray 
to our God, the God of Abraham, and no harm will come to us," 
he said encouragingly, though his voice trembled. 


"And then I shall put on my long white priestly robe, and all the 
priests will do likewise. In addition to this we shall throw 
flowers on the streets of Jerusalem and deck our houses with all 
the colored banners we have. We shall meet Alexander as if his 
coming were a great day,--a great festive day. We shall greet him 
peacefully, rather than with arms. All will thus be well." 


The people looked at one another in silence. They shrugged their 
shoulders. But no one dared say anything against the advice of 
the high priest. When they left the Temple, however, they began 
to grumble. 


"I think we shall all be destroyed," said one who looked very 
wise, and seemed to know all about it. 


"Alexander has a big army," said another. 


"Yes, even if we did arm ourselves, what could we do against his 
army?" 


"As it is, we may just as well prepare to meet a sure death," said 
the first. 


The three days passed quickly. The streets of Jerusalem looked 
pretty with all the red, yellow and purple flowers strewn over 
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them. The fragrance, too, was very pleasant. The banners waving 
from the houses and the Temple added to the festive air. 
Suddenly the blare of the trumpets was heard. Alexander the 
Great and his mighty army were approaching. Jaddua, in all his 
priestly splendor, followed by the priests and people, came forth 
to meet them. Not a spear, no, not a single ax nor sword could be 
seen amongst the Jews. "No arms at any price!" was their slogan. 
"No bloodshed." 


The moment Alexander saw the procession he stopped. He was 
surprised and pleased. 


To the amazement of everyone, Alexander the Great, the mighty 
ruler of more than half the world, bowed down before Jaddua, 
the Jewish high priest. 


What could it mean? How easily he could have conquered them! 


"Surely," thought his soldiers, "he must be out of his mind. Think 
of it, to give up such an easy victory!" 


Then Alexander said, 
"Come, let us join with the Jews in merrymaking." 


He entered the city and together with the high priest offered 
sacrifices to the God of Israel. 


"What has happened to Alexander?" cried his soldiers. "What 
has happened to Alexander?" cried the Jews. 


Wonderful, wonderful! It simply cannot be explained. But 
Alexander could explain. And he did! 


The soldiers and Jews sat down in the Temple. Alexander, who 
was near the altar, arose and said: 
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capture it, as I had done all the rest of the cities; but I expected to 
meet men in full armor, ready for battle." 


"We thought so too!" shouted his soldiers. "But if they didn't 
fight, so much the easier for us." 


"I would have killed them all," called a soldier who was bolder 
than the rest. "Every last one of them," he mumbled, as he 
clenched his fists and ground his teeth. 


"No, my dear man, not at all," said Alexander quietly and 
calmly. 


"When I saw not a spear nor a sword, nor even an ax, I could not 
raise my hand against them. This is the only people that has met 
me peacefully instead of with arms. The more glory to their 
leader, Jaddua, who was brave enough and wise enough to do 
this." 


"Praised be the Lord who helped us do it," said Jaddua, 
modestly. 


A loud cheer arose from the throng. 
"Hail to Alexander the Great! All hail to the high priest, Jaddua!" 


"Now is there any favor you would ask of me?" said Alexander, 
kindly. 


"Only that we may have our own Jerusalem and that we may 
worship in our Temple," answered the Jews. 


"It is little that you ask. Your prayer shall surely be granted." 
And Alexander kept his promise. 


3. FOLLOW ME 


AFTER many wars, Antiochus became king of Palestine. 


Now of all cruel kings he was the most cruel. He wanted all of 
his subjects to worship one god, the Greek god, Zeus. Troops 
were sent out all over his kingdom and the people were forced 
to worship Zeus. They did so because they knew that if they did 
not obey, they would be killed. But do you think the Jews would 
give up their one and only God? 


One day a band of soldiers returned to Antiochus and reported 
that all the people in his kingdom had obeyed, except the Jews. 
Antiochus became red with anger. He seized a beautiful statue 
that stood near him, threw it to the ground and broke it into tiny 
bits. 


"All the nations under my rule," he cried, "shall sacrifice to one 
god, and that god shall be Zeus, the god of the Greeks." 


The courtiers trembled as Antiochus foamed at the mouth with 
anger. 


"We will send troops there to tear down their altars!" 


"And break their holy vessels!" cried the chief general. 
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"And destroy their walls and gates!" shouted another. 


They made quick work of it and were soon setting up Greek 
altars and Greek idols in the city of Jerusalem. 


"Come out--out with you--sacrifice here to Zeus," commands 
Antiochus the Great. 


My, how they hammered away at the doors! 


"You, there, you begin. Set an example to the younger ones," 
growled the Greek general as he dragged the oldest Jew, Eliezer, 
from the group. 


Women and even men began to cry. Oh, how pitiful! How sad! 
Would Eliezer, the respected ninety-year old man, sacrifice to a 
strange god? 


And what was that? Why, the flesh of swine, dirty swine. 
Eliezer, his silvery white hair shining in the sun, was shoved 


along by the Greeks. When he reached the altar, his strength 
gave out, and, breathing heavily, he fell to the ground. 


"Come now, none of this. Get up and sacrifice the swine to this 
idol. It's tasty. You will eat some of it afterwards." 
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The Jews held their breath as Eliezer tried to get up slowly, 
slowly. On his feet at last, holding on to his staff with one hand, 
and the altar with the other, he spoke with all the strength he 
could muster. 


"Yes, I will set an example to the younger ones," he said. "Stab 
me, hang me, burn me,--anything, anything. I will not eat swine 
nor Sacrifice it to your Greek idol." 


Some of the Greek soldiers fell on Eliezer and beat him with 
their swords and spears. The handful of Jews were powerless 
against the Greeks. 


Suddenly amidst all the fury, a piercing shriek was heard from 
the dying Eliezer: 


"Gladly do I die. Thus will the young ones after me learn to fight 
for their religion." 


As he uttered these words, Eliezer fell back and was hushed 
forever. But there came others who loved their freedom just as 
much as the faithful Eliezer! 


4. FIGHT FOR RIGHT 


"HE HIT me, he hit me," cried Simon, a little boy with light- 
brown hair and black eyes. His father, the high priest, came out 
of the house and looking straight into Simon's eyes asked, "Are 
you sure that you didn't hit him first?" 


"No, no, father," sobbed Simon. "I never hit anyone, though I do 
wish you hadn't made us promise not to hit. It's awfully hard to 
keep from hitting back when one is struck for no good reason." 


"It's for the best," quietly answered Mattathias, the boy's father. 


Simon had four brothers and each one had been taught the same 
lesson by his father. 


Many years had passed since this little incident. The five sons of 
Mattathias had grown to be big, strong men. Antiochus, the 
cruel king of Syria, had ordered a regiment of soldiers to go 
down to the market place. There in the longest and widest street 
of the city, they built an altar, and on the altar they set up the 
Greek idol, Zeus. Then the officers went from one Jewish house 
to another calling: 
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"Come out, come out and sacrifice to the Greek god. By order of 
the king, Antiochus, come out!" And the Jews, fearing for their 
lives, began to gather at the market place. 


Now what were the sons of Mattathias to do? Should they offer 
sacrifices to a Greek idol? If not, they would have to fight the 
Greeks. And had they not always been taught by their father that 
they must not fight? 


While the Greek soldiers were marching through the town, 
Mattathias and his sons quickly made their plans. Mattathias, his 
face lit up by a holy fire, spoke to his sons gently: 


"Alas, the time has come when we must fight. Not to fight now 
would mean to live a life of shame, to be traitors to our faith. We 
must fight, not for our own lives, not for our own bodies, but for 
the life of our people. So let us go out, my sons, and let us gather 
our people together. As many as will be brave enough to go, we 
will lead to the market place. And then before all the Jews and 
the Greeks, we will refuse to sacrifice to the idol." 


So, while the soldiers were gathering Jews to sacrifice to the idol, 
Mattathias and his sons were gathering those Jews who were 
brave enough to refuse. 


Before long, the market place was crowded with people, and one 
of the Greek officers called: 


"Who will be the first to sacrifice to the god of the Greeks? Who 
will set the good example?" One Jew who feared for his life went 
up to the altar and began to prepare the animal. No sooner had 
he begun than Mattathias ran up to the coward, snatched the 
knife from his hand, and killed him. Then waving his sword he 
called out: 


"All those who are for the Law and God, come with me." 
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A little group of courageous men gathered around him. Together 
with his five sons, they formed a brave little army. 


But they were too few in number to meet the Greeks face to face 
in open battle. So guess what they did! They hid themselves in 
the mountains. At night, they would come out of their hiding 
place and destroy all the altars and idols. When the Greek 
soldiers pursued them, they would quickly escape to the 
mountains again. You see, they had to do it that way. Otherwise, 
the Greeks would surely have killed them. Running in and out 
of the caves, they soon tore their 


clothes. So do you know what they put on for clothes? They had 
to wear the skins of wild animals to keep from freezing. And 
they had to eat the meat of the mountain sheep and goats to 
keep from starving. 


They kept this up for a number of months. The long struggle was 
too much for Mattathias. He died and his five brave sons 
mourned for their father. Though they were strong and brave, 
they felt lost without their father. But Judas, who. was the 
strongest, said: 


"Of course, our dear father gave us the courage to do everything. 
But, let us not forget that he asked us to fight for our nation. The 
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way we can best show our love for our father is by fighting to 
the end." 


Judas was chosen leader. And he was glad to have a chance to 
lead his people. He thought of the great leader, Moses. Oh, how 
he had always admired Moses! Perhaps, he, Judas, might himself 
become another Moses! 


Antiochus meanwhile was getting more and more cruel. He took 
away all the golden treasures from the Temple, and placed 
heathen idols on the altars and set fire to the gates around the 
temple. 


Can you imagine how Judas and his band grieved when they 
heard that the rough soldiers were shouting and making merry 
in the Temple, that holy Temple which had been built with so 
much, so much trouble? 


Things were becoming terrible indeed. Judas gave up hiding in 
the mountains. He and his followers came out and met the 
Greeks face to face, in a very thrilling battle. I shall tell you all 
about it. 


One night when the Jewish warriors were near Emmaus, Judas 
said: 


"I have a fine plan for a battle. If you will help me carry it out, 
victory will be ours." The soldiers listened attentively. And Judas 
continued: 


"Half of you will stay here and keep the campfires burning as 
always. The other half, I will take with me and we will attack the 
Greeks from the rear. It will be like this: 


"The Greeks are in front of you who are left at the camp. They 
will suspect nothing, since the camp, with its lights, will appear 
as usual. I shall come up and attack them from behind. So they 
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will be sandwiched between my party in the rear and yours in 
front of them. Then they will have no way out." 


The next day this battle of Emmaus was fought, and Judas' 
attack turned out just as he had planned. Of course, the Greeks 
were defeated. 


Then loudly and happily, Judas and his army sang: 


Give thanks to the Lord, 
For He is good-- 
His mercy lasts forever. 


Give thanks to the Lord, 
For He is good-- 
His mercy lasts forever. 


Victorious, the Jews could hardly wait to enter the Temple again. 
No sooner were they inside than they quickly cast out all the 
Greek idols and the Greek altars. Then they put back the golden 
candlesticks, the golden vessels, and all the other sacred things 
which the Greeks had removed. 


When that was finished, they wanted to light the lamp that had 
always been kept burning in the Temple. But they found only 
one little bottle of oil. That little bottle could last only one day, 
and they didn't know how soon they could get more oil. It 
worried them greatly. But do you know what happened? That 
little bottle of oil, we are told, lasted eight days instead of one. 
For eight days there was great merrymaking and rejoicing, and 
even now we celebrate this holiday called Hanukkah. On this 
holiday we tell about the wonderful victory which Judas and his 
little band won over the Greeks and their religion. And every 
Hanukkah as little Jewish boys and girls light the Hanukkah 
lights, I can hear them sing: 


Little candles burning bright, 
What do we see in your light? 
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We see heroes strong and brave, 
Who gave their lives, their faith to save. 
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5. WALKING BETWEEN 
RAINDROPS 


AT THE time of Rabbi Simon ben Shetach, there lived eighty 
witches in a cave. 


"That must not be," said Rabbi Simon. "Eighty women just 
wasting away their time." 


One day when the rain was pouring down in torrents, Simon 
gathered eighty tall young men. To each man he gave a new 
pitcher. Into this pitcher, each one put a clean new Talis (prayer 
shawl). Then they turned the pitchers upside down over their 
heads. In this way, the prayer shawls were kept dry. 


Rabbi Simon then said to the young men: 
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"When we arrive at the cave, this is what you'll do. When I 
whistle once, put the wraps on; when I whistle again, come into 
the cave at once. As each of you enters, lift a young woman off 
the floor. (Once the witches are off the floor, they lose their 
power.)" 


And so they all set out for the cave. 


When they reached the cave, the Rabbi knocked at the door and 
said: 


"Oo-yim-- 
Oo-yim, 

Open the door, 
I'm one of you." 


"What did you come to do here?" 


"To learn and also to teach," said the Rabbi. "Each one of you will 
do some magic for me." 


The witches opened the door. The young men quickly hid 
themselves outside the cave. 


When the Rabbi came into the cave, one of the witches noticed 
that in spite of the rain he was perfectly dry. 


"How is it you're dry when it's raining so hard outside?" she 
y ry 8 
asked in wonder. 


"I walked between the raindrops," answered the Rabbi simply. 


Satisfied with the answer, the witches began to show their 
magic. One witch came forward and said: 


"Mee-lee, mee-lee, 
Oak, too, too, 
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Here's some bread 
I've baked for you." 


Saying these words, she produced a piece of bread. When she 
had finished her trick, she turned to the Rabbi and asked: 


"And you, what can you do?" 

Then another witch came up and said: 
"Boss-nee, boss-nye, 
Zubedee,--bye 
Here's some meat! 


That's nice to fry." 


And with that, she handed him some meat. When she had 
finished her stunt, she turned to the Rabbi and asked: 


"And you, what can you do?" 


Then the third witch said, as she knocked on the floor with a 
stick: 


"Goo g00 goo 

Doo doo doo 

This is pudding 

For me and for you." 


Saying that, she brought out some pudding. When she had 
finished her stunt, she turned to the Rabbi and said: 


"And you, what can you do?" 


Then a fourth witch, very tall and very lanky, came up. She 
stretched out her arms and began to move them round and 
round in a circle, as she said: 


"Round and round 

Curl and wound, 

Cocoa, tea, and coffee, too, 
Wine the best I bring to you. 


And she handed the Rabbi some wine. When she had finished 
her stunt, she turned to the Rabbi and said: 


"And you, what can you do?" 


The Rabbi answered, "I can whistle twice, and so bring eighty 
men dressed in dry wraps. They will entertain you. And you will 
surely enjoy them." 


So the Rabbi whistled once and the young men put on their 
wraps, which they had kept dry under the pitchers. Then the 
Rabbi whistled again and they all rushed into the cave. 


Each young man picked up a witch, put her on his camel, and 
rode away with her. 
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The witches all married the nice Jewish young men. They 
became good hard-working women and were the mothers of 
some great scholars in Israel. 
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6. SCHOOL ON THE 
ROOF 


LITTLE by little the Jews began to build schools. These schools 
were not only for little children, but for big men, with children of 
their own. I see one of these men, Hillel, at work now. 


Whack! Whack! Whack! goes his ax on the wood. 


"Hard work, this chopping," says Hillel as he puts down the ax 
and wipes his face with his handkerchief. "But I have a family to 
take care of, and I must pay for my schooling, too." 


Hillel is grown up but he still keeps on studying. And he works 
hard to be able to go to school. One-half of what he earns he 
gives to his family, and the other half he pays the doorkeeper for 
admission to the school. 


Wheez-wheez-z-z, goes the saw on the wood. Hillel begins to 
saw the wood instead of chopping it. He thinks it might be a 
little easier. 


A few more whacks with the ax and a few more cuts with the 
saw, and the day is over. 


Evening comes and, happily, Hillel goes to the school of 
Shemayah and Abtalyon. He forgets all about his hard day's 
work. He forgets all about his family. He forgets that he will 
have to look for a new job the next day. The whole of Hillel,--his 
heart and his mind and his body, is listening to the words of the 
teacher. 


But even good things have an end, so school, too, is soon over. 
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The next morning, Hillel starts out to look for another job. He 
goes from house to house, but everyone has already prepared 
enough wood for winter. Hillel is hungry and cold and worried. 
Where will he get the money to pay the doorkeeper at the 
school? And what will his family do? 


At last the sun is beginning to set. Hillel goes home and eats 
what little food he can find. Then, as is his habit, he goes to 
school. 


When he comes to the door, the doorkeeper asks him as always, 
"Where is your dinar?" 


"I could not get any work today," mumbles Hillel. "I'll pay you 
tomorrow." 


"Have you a prutah at least?" asks the doorkeeper. 


"No. Not even a prutah." Hillel hangs his head. "Then you can't 
come in today," says the doorkeeper sternly. 


Hillel looks about him. He will find a way. And he does find a 
way. He will not miss school even for one evening. 


Hillel notices that on the, top of the roof there is a skylight, and 
in the skylight a little hole. Quietly Hillel climbs up to the roof 
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and lies down across the skylight, putting his ear to the little 
hole. From this position he listens to the teachings of the rabbis. 


Meanwhile the snow begins to fall. Thicker and still thicker it 
falls. But Hillel doesn't even notice it. He is too busy listening to 
the rabbis. And so one of his feet becomes frozen and then the 
other, and then one arm and then the other arm, until Hillel 
becomes very weak and faints away. 


The next morning when Shemayah and Abtalyon come into the 
school room, Shemayah says, "Isn't it dark here? And the sun is 
shining so brightly outside!" 


"Yes," answers Abtalyon, "I have been wondering about it." At 
this moment, they both raise their eyes up to the skylight. 


"Why, it looks as if someone is lying up there! Is that possible? It 
can't be!" 


They hurry up to the roof and there, buried deep in the snow, 
lies Hillel, all numb. 


They take him down and rub him with hot oil until he wakes up. 
Then Hillel tells them the whole story of how and why he came 
to the roof. From that day Hillel was admitted without charge to 
the school. 


Some years later Hillel became the head of this very school. 


7. THE BET 


HILLEL was so kind and good-natured and, above all, so 
patient, that even those who were not Jews heard about his good 
qualities. 


One day a heathen said to a Jew: 
"T'll bet you four hundred dinar that I can get Hillel angry." 
"All right, let's see," said the Jew. 


So the heathen found out just when Hillel took his bath, and at 
that very time he came and cried: 


"Hillel! Hillel! Where is Hillel?" 
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Now this was very disrespectful. Even the rabbis called Hillel, 
"Rabbi Hillel." 


Hillel wrapped himself in some coverings and came out. 


"What is it, my son? Is there anything I can do for you?" he asked 
in his quiet, peaceful way. 


"Why do the tadmors have sore eyes?" 


"Indeed, that is an important question. They have sore eyes 
because they live near the desert and the sand gets into their 
eyes and makes them sore." So the heathen went away. And 
Hillel went back to his bath. 


After a few minutes, the heathen returned and again he called: 
"Hillel! Hillel! Where is Hillel?" 
Again Hillel covered himself and came out. 


"Is there anything else I can do for you? I'll be glad to do it," said 
Hillel kindly. 


"Why do the Africans have flat feet?" 
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"That too is an important question. They have flat feet because 


they live in the marshes, and, since they walk in flat damp 
places, their feet get flat, too." 

Again the heathen went away. 

"I must not lose my four hundred dinar," he muttered to himself. 
"TIl get Hillel angry yet. I know what I'll do. I'm going to insult 
him! That will surely make him angry." 


So, after a short while, the heathen again came back and again he 
called: 


"Hillel! Hillel! Where is Hillel?" 
Again without getting angry, Hillel, came out of his bath. 


"Is there anything I can tell you, my son? Ask, and I shall be glad 
to answer." 


"Are you the one whom they call Hillel, the Prince of Israel?" 
"Yes," said Hillel, "that's what they call me." 
"Well, then, I wish there were no others like you in Israel." 


"And why do you say that?" asked Hillel, still keeping his 
temper. 


"Because on account of you I shall lose four hundred dinar. I bet 
four hundred dinar that I could make you angry, and no matter 
how I tried, I did not succeed." 


"Well," smiled Hillel good-naturedly, "it is better that you should 
lose your money than that Hillel should lose his patience." 


8. TORAH ON ONE 
FOOT 


AT another time the heathens wanted to make fun of the Torah, 
and of the rabbis. They asked one another: 


"Are all rabbis as kind as, Hillel? Are all Jewish teachers as good 
as Hillel? Are all rabbis as patient as Hillel?" 


So one of them said: 


"I shall go and find out." He came to Shammai, also a famous 
rabbi, and cried: 


"Your Torah, your wonderful Torah--I can learn it while I stand 
on one foot. Rabbi Shammai, you teach it to me while I stand on 
one foot." You see, he was just making fun of the Torah. 


Now what do you suppose Shammai did? Do you think he had 
patience with a man who was making fun of the Torah? Who 
ever heard of learning the whole Torah while standing on one 
foot? The rabbis had spent all their lives in studying the Torah 
and even then they were not sure that they knew all of it. 


Rabbi Shammai took a stick and shouted angrily: 
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"Get out of here, you scoffer I Do you think I have 


time to waste on people who mock our holy Torah?" The 
heathen ran away. He thought he would go to Hillel and see 
what Hillel would do. 


All out of breath, he came to Hillel's home. Hillel thought the 
man had come for something very important. So Hillel said: 


"What is the matter, my good man?" And the heathen answered: 
"Teach me the Torah while I stand on one foot." 


Of course Hillel, too, saw that the heathen was scoffing, but 
calmly and patiently he said: 


"You want to learn a great deal quickly, don't you? Very well, I 
shall teach you the Torah while you stand on one foot. This is 
our Holy Torah: 'What is hateful to you, do not do unto others." 


The heathen forgot that he had come only to jeer. 


"Does it mean that the heathens and the Jews and all of us are 
brothers? Does it mean that we must be kind to one another like 
brothers?" asked the heathen, wonderingly. 
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"That's it, my son. That's the meaning of the whole Torah. All the 
rest is only an explanation of that. Go, go, my son. Go and study 
it," said Hillel kindly. 


"When may I come for another lesson?" asked the heathen 
humbly. 
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9. TWO WHO WERE 
WRONG 


ONCE there lived in Jerusalem a very rich man. He had a good 
friend whose name was Kamza. But he also had an enemy who 
was called Bar Kamza. One day this rich man decided to give a 
big feast to all his friends. He sent his servant to invite Kamza. 
But the servant got the names twisted and called "Bar Kamza" 
instead. 


When the great feast day came, all the guests were seated 
around the long table. It was decked with sparkling dishes of 
highly polished gold and silver. Great bottles and glasses of all 
shapes were filled with red and golden wine. Some were placed 
in the center of the table, and others at each place. Baskets, 
heavily laden with all kinds of beautiful fruit, stood on the table 
and in many places around the room. 


The rich man entered and saw Bar Kamza among the guests. 


"Who invited you?" he shouted to Bar Kamza. "Get out! No one 
wants you here!" 


Bar Kamza's face reddened. He felt ashamed. He called the rich 
man aside and pleaded: 
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"Do not disgrace me before all these people. I will pay you for 
everything I eat and drink if you will let me stay here tonight." 


"No. Get out of here." 


"I will pay you for half the feast, even half the feast," urged Bar 
Kamza. 


"I don't want you here," answered the rich man, stubbornly. 


"I will pay you for the whole feast," cried Bar Kamza, "only don't 
put me to shame before all these people." 


"Nothing you say will make me change my mind," shouted the 
rich man. "I don't want you, nor your money. Just get out of 
here," and the rich host pointed to the door. 


Bar Kamza could do nothing more. Too ashamed to raise his 
eyes, he rushed out as quickly as he could. 


Do you think Hillel would have done anything so mean? Would 
Hillel have put anyone to shame? Now there were some rabbis 
seated at the tables. But they did not object. They allowed the 
rich man to drive Bar Kamza from his house. 


Bar Kamza felt so hurt that he made up his mind to take revenge 
on his fellow Jews. Just because he, one man, was put to shame, 
he would hurt all the Jews. That surely was not kind. Bar Kamza, 
however, could not see that because of his anger. He went to the 
emperor of Rome and said: 


"The Jews have rebelled against you. If you want to prove it send 
them a calf to sacrifice. You will see that they will refuse to 
sacrifice it." 


Of course, you know, there was a law among the Jews that 
animals used for sacrificing had to be perfect. They had to be 
healthy, with every limb whole. 
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Bar Kamza knew about this law, and so eager was he to avenge 
himself that when no one was looking, he made a little cut in the 
upper lip of the calf. The cut was so small that you could hardly 
notice it; and the animal with the cut lip was taken to the Jews. 


"Sacrifice this animal to your God," commanded the king's 
officers. 


As the high priest carefully examined it, he found the cut in its 
upper lip. Calling some of the elders aside, he said: 


"Look, here is a cut in the upper lip." 


"Someone must be trying to get us into trouble," said one of the 
rabbis. 


"I wonder who it could be!" exclaimed another. 

Presently the rabbi who had spoken at first, said: "I think I know 
who it is. This can be no other than Bar Kamza. He was put to 
shame at the feast and we sat by without a word. What are we to 
do now?" 


"Sacrifice the calf for the sake of peace," replied one of the elders. 


"No, no," was heard all over the room. "That's against the law. 
We won't sacrifice it--peace or no peace!" 


So the Jews went to the officers and told them that they could 
not sacrifice this animal. 


"Why, what is the matter with it?" asked the officers. 


"You see, its lip is cut, up here. It's against the Jewish law to 
sacrifice such animals." 
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"Oh, we know. That is only an excuse. You are all traitors. Don't 
think you will escape so easily," said the officers as they went 
away. 


"Oh, why didn't we sacrifice that animal?" cried some. 
"Why did that rich man put Bar Kamza to shame?" cried others. 
"Had we been good men, then all this wouldn't have befallen 


us." 


A few weeks later, the emperor of the Romans gathered an army 
and besieged Jerusalem. 
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10. THE SCHOOL THAT 
SAVED A PEOPLE 


RABBI Johanan ben Zakkai saw that the end of Jerusalem was 
near. Every day he walked up and down in his room. His 
forehead was wrinkled with worry. He was not only worrying; 
he was thinking very hard. 


Finally he exclaimed: "I have it. I know what I shall do!" 


Soon you could have seen him hurrying to his pupils at his 
school. There they were, not children, but men. He found them 
talking about the siege, and worrying about the lack of food in 
Jerusalem. As Johanan entered, all became silent. 


"I must leave Jerusalem. I must go to see the emperor himself," 
announced Johanan in a sad voice. 


Of course his pupils were eager to know why the rabbi wished 
to leave the city; but they dared not ask. 


Then one plucked up enough courage to say: 


"But, Rabbi, you know, that those Jews, who do not want to 
surrender to the Romans, those Jews who believe we must fight 
the Romans, they will not--" 


"Let anybody either enter or leave the city. They will kill anyone 
who wants to make peace with the Romans," another pupil 
ended the sentence. 
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"We shall find a way. I have something very important to ask of 
the Emperor. It is the only thing that will save the Jewish people. 
And they must, they shall be saved!" 


There was silence for a while. Everyone was deeply moved. Yet 
no one had any idea as to what could be done. 


"I have a plan. Listen carefully while I tell it to you." The Rabbi 
did not have to ask this of his pupils. They were only too eager 
to listen. 


"We will spread a rumor," began the Rabbi in a low, clear voice, 
"that I am sick. And after a few days we will spread another 
rumor that I am dead." 


The eyes of some of the young men lit up. They were beginning 
to see. Yes, they understood the Rabbi's plan. 


"You will get a coffin," continued the Rabbi, "and put me into it. 
Then you will get permission to bury me." 


"Splendid! Fine idea!" cried some. 


"But, Rabbi, a dead body always seems much heavier than a 
living one. Suppose the officers lift the coffin. They will notice 
that it seems too light," said another pupil slowly and timidly. 


The pupils were getting excited. Each one had something to say. 
They found it hard to listen patiently to one another, as they had 
always done. Before they knew it, they were all talking together. 
No one knew what the other was saying. 


"Fill the coffin with rags," one voice called loudly above the rest. 
"Yes, fill it with rags to make it heavier." But even though he 
screamed he could hardly be heard. Only when the Rabbi began 
to speak were they all hushed. 
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"Yes," said the Rabbi, "Joshua made a fine suggestion. We will fill 
up the coffin, but we must find something heavier than rags." 


"Stones will be good," called Eliezer ben Arakh, warmly. 


So it was decided that the coffin would be filled with stones and 
then the pupils would carry it out of the city. 


The Rabbi and the pupils went home. Soon the people of 
Jerusalem, prompted by Johanan's pupils, were saying to one 
another: 


"How sad! Johanan, the great teacher in Israel, is sick, very sick. 
Johanan, the great rabbi, may die." 


A few days later, everybody was mourning for Johanan. 


Late at night, when everybody was in bed and even the night- 
watchmen around the city walls were beginning to get sleepy, 
the pupils of Rabbi Johanan came to his home all ready to carry 
the coffin containing the Rabbi and the stones. 


It was getting chilly. The Rabbi covered himself with many 
wraps. The pupils, too, dressed themselves warmly. The Rabbi 
got into the coffin and it was locked. The students, three at each 
side and one at each end, carried the coffin. About fourteen 
walked ahead carrying lanterns to light the way, and so they 
passed through the city. Not a person could be seen or heard. 
Not even a dog barked. Neither the moon nor the stars were out. 


Can you see them as they walked along? They were hopeful, yet 
a little afraid. 


"How will it all turn out?" they wondered. They stopped once to 
relieve those who were carrying the coffin. 
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Suddenly they heard an officer calling to them. Trembling, they 
stopped. Those who were holding the coffin could hardly keep 
from dropping it. 


"What are you doing out here, so late?" asked the officer sternly. 


"Rabbi Johanan died and we are carrying his body out of the city 
to be buried," answered Joshua, whom they had chosen as their 
spokesman. The officer hardly listened to their answer, 
commanding them to pass on. 


And on they continued in silence. They were just aching to speak 
to the Rabbi. They were just aching to find out how he was 
feeling and to tell him that all was well. They did not know 
whether he could hear everything or not. But on they had to 
walk in silence. They dared not take any chances. Suppose 
someone should come along and hear them talk into the coffin. 
No. They had to hurry out of the city as quickly as possible. 


Ben Biatach, one of the Jews who believed that they must fight 
the Romans, was a friend of Rabbi Johanan. So, when the pupils 
had at last reached the city walls they had no trouble there. 


Soon they found themselves outside the city walls. There were 
the Roman soldiers, drinking and singing. Some could hardly 
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stand on their feet from drunkenness. But they still knew what 
they were there for. As the lanterns and the coffin approached 
them, one of the soldiers staggered over and said: 


"Don't you know the law?" 
"Yes, but all we want is to bury our Rabbi." 


On hearing this, a few of the officers came over to the coffin. The 
students could hear their hearts thump. What would the officers 
do? 


Sure enough, they lifted up the coffin and found it quite heavy. 
"Heavy man, your Rabbi," one laughed. 


"From this it does not seem that they are starving yet in 
Jerusalem," jeered another. 


The students remained quiet all this time. 


Then one of the soldiers took out his spear and motioning to 
them to open the coffin, he said, "I'll just stab once to make sure 
he is dead." 


This was altogether unexpected. Beads of cold sweat stood out 
on the students' foreheads. What should they do? What should 
they say? 


Then Joshua walked over and made as if he were going to 
unlock the coffin. But he stopped and in a tearful voice begged 
the soldiers: 


"Please, please don't dishonor, don't defile the body of our 
Rabbi. Among us Jews it is a great insult to stab a body. You 
know only too well, that our Rabbi is dead." 
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"Aw, let them pass. They have wasted too much of our time as it 
is. Come, come let us go back. Let us drink a little more for the 
night will soon be over." Saying this, they threw their arms 
across one another's shoulders and walked away. 


The students could hear the soldiers singing as they went on 
their way: 


"Hey-ho-hey-ho, 
Then fill another cup,-- 
Hey-ho-hey-ho." 


They smiled to each other and began to sing along with the 
soldiers: "Hey-ho-hey-ho-----. 


They were so very happy. In a few minutes, they would be a safe 
distance from the walls. Then they would open the coffin and all 
their fears would be over. 


At last--it seemed like years to them--they set down the coffin. 
Breathlessly they opened it. Then they heaved one long sigh-h-h- 
h-h--as the Rabbi greeted them with a smile. 


They did not wait to be thanked, but wishing Rabbi Johanan 
success, returned home. 


The Jerusalem sky was ablaze with many, many colors. A new 
day was dawning. What would it bring? 


Now what was Rabbi Johanan's wish? Was it really so 
important? Think of it, the Rabbi had risked his life for it! His 
pupils had helped him most willingly, but they had no idea why 
the Rabbi had gone to the general, Vespasian. 


It was afternoon when Rabbi Johanan appeared before 
Vespasian, the general. Vespasian had heard of Rabbi Johanan. 
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He knew that the Rabbi had always desired peace with the 
Romans. So he felt kindly towards Johanan. 


"Blessed be the Emperor Vespasian," said Rabbi Johanan as he 
came in. 


"For that, you ought to die twice," Vespasian answered angrily. 
"First of all, I am not an emperor; so you are just making fun of 
me. Secondly, if I am the Emperor, why haven't you come to me 
before this?" 


"I didn't come to you sooner because they would not let me out 
of the city. And I tell you again you are, you are the Emperor." 


Just as Rabbi Johanan was saying these words, a messenger from 
Rome was ushered in. 


"Hail to the Emperor Vespasian!" saluted the messenger. "The 
Emperor has just died and you have been made the new 
Emperor." 


Vespasian was of course very happy. He liked Rabbi Johanan 
even better than ever. 


"Is there anything I can do for you?" he asked. 


"Yes, I came to ask a little favor," answered the Rabbi. "Sooner or 
later the Romans will capture Jerusalem. Now all I ask is that 
you allow me to build a Jewish School in Javneh. That is a little 
town not far from Jerusalem." 


"Your wish will surely be granted," said Vespasian. To himself 
he thought, "That Rabbi is foolish, after all. He could have asked 
for a high position in the kingdom, or for some expensive jewels- 
-something worth while, something big, something important. 
Instead he asked for such a trifle." 
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Rabbi Johanan, however, was very happy. He had staked his life. 
He might have been killed in the coffin but he had succeeded in 
the end. Perhaps Jerusalem would be destroyed. Jews would be 
killed or driven out of Jerusalem. Perhaps they would be driven 
all over the world. But they would not die out. They would have 
the school in Javneh. That school would teach the Jewish 
children and the Jewish young men and women. That school at 
Javneh would tell them of the sad and the happy days of the 
Jews. That school would tell them of the wonderful, wonderful 
heroes of the Jews. That school would keep the Jewish people 
together. That school would keep the Jewish people alive. 
Johanan journeyed to Javneh immediately and began to build 
that most important school. 
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11. ENOUGH FOR 
WASH DAY 


HUNDREDS and hundreds of Roman soldiers guarded the walls 
of Jerusalem so that no one might go in or come out of the city. 


What do you think would happen to the people of Jerusalem? 
Their food couldn't last forever. Neither could their water, for 
they had no running water as most people now have. Before 
long they had nothing to eat and nothing to drink. 


That was just what the Romans were waiting for. There were no 
battles. They just wanted to keep the Jews in the city until they 
would either starve or give themselves up to the Romans. They 
would have to surrender. 


One day the Roman soldiers noticed some wet sheets and 
blankets hanging over the walls. 


"Those Jews must have lots of water," said one soldier to 
another. 


"If they knew what was good for them they would save their 
water for drinking. What a waste! Poor fools. Don't they know it 
is better to keep alive than to have clean sheets for a day!" 
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But what do you think was really going on in the Jewish camp? I 
wonder if you can guess? Do you think that the Jews really had 
enough water to bathe in? Do you think they had enough water 
to wash their clothes? 


No. Of course not! They were just reaching the end of their 
supply. But would they let the Romans know it? They would 
rather die! So what did they do? They let their throats get dry 
and dipped their sheets into the little water they had left! "Let 
the Romans think we have plenty!" they said. Can you imagine 
anyone washing towels when he has not enough water to drink? 


Can you imagine such bravery? 
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12. THE TEMPLE IN 
RUINS 


WHEN Johanan returned to Jerusalem a few weeks after his 
remarkable escape from the city, he found the Jews still holding 
out bravely against the Romans. As he came close to the walls of 
the city, he heard these cries: 


"Pour it down." 
"First see whether it is hot enough." 
"No, throw down the stones." 


With their last bit of strength, the Jews were pouring oil, 
throwing stones and everything else they could lay hold of, over 
the walls. 


But they could not hold out much longer. Men, women and 
children were dying of hunger. The bodies of the dead were 
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strewn all over the ground. Imagine the Jews living amidst these 
stuffy odors. You surely remember the story of the suffering at 
the destruction of the first Temple. But this was worse. 


The high priest, to whom the keys of the Temple were entrusted, 
clasped them tightly and would let no one go near the Temple. 
But, alas! He could not stop the Romans! They broke through the 
walls. They set the Temple on fire. This was a terrible thing for 
the high priest to behold, but still he held the keys. When, right 
before his eyes he saw the Temple fall, his courage left him. 
What was the use of holding on to the keys now! So first he 
threw the keys into the flames--and then leaped in himself. 


Nor was he the only one. Many others threw themselves into the 
flames after him. Still others fell on their own swords. How 
could they live on if the Temple was gone? 


The Roman soldiers began to shout: 
"Down with the Temple!" 

"Down with Jerusalem." 

"Hail, hail! All victory to the Romans!" 


While from the Jews came: 
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"Woe, woe. The Temple has fallen!" "Jerusalem is destroyed!" 


Sssss-S-S. Tz-tz-tz-tz. Came the fierce hissing of the flames. 
Jerusalem destroyed! Jerusalem no more! 


"Oh woe, oh woe!" shrieked the onlookers. 


Sad at heart, Johanan stood by while all this was going on. But 
hopefully he exclaimed: 


"No, no I We shall not die. We shall live on. Yes, the school at 
Jamnia, the little school at Jamnia will keep us alive." 


Thus the second Temple was destroyed. Jerusalem was 
plundered. The Jews were scattered all over the world. But they 
lived on! 
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13. AB C AT TWENTY- 
TWO 


"ROCKS, rocks, and again rocks," said Eliezer ben Hyrcanus to 
himself. "It certainly is very hard to plow here. Besides, I don't 
like to plow; I don't want to plow. I don't want to plow here or 
anywhere else, even if the ground were smooth and level. Oh, I 
do wish father would let me go away to study!" Eliezer put his 
plow aside, sat down on one of the rocks and began to cry. just 
then his father, who had been observing him, came over to him. 
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"What!" he called, "You, a man of twenty-two crying. What's the 
matter? Is anything wrong with you? Oh, maybe you are tired of 
plowing among the rocks. Well, there are enough fields. You can 


change off with your brothers who are plowing in the smooth, 
level fields." 


But Eliezer didn't seem to hear his father at all. He sat and cried 
just as before. 


"Why don't you answer me?" demanded his father sternly. 


"Oh, I don't want to plow all my life; I want to go to school and 
study all about my people. Why haven't you ever sent me to 
school?" 


"What!--You, a man of twenty-two, wish to begin to go to 
school? Ha, ha, ha I You make me laugh. You ought to be 
married and taking your children to school." 


"Well, I wanted to tell you for some time, father," Eliezer said. 
"I've made up my mind; I'm going to study." 


"You won't do anything of the kind," answered Hyrcanus. "You 
won't get anything to eat until this whole field is plowed." 


So Eliezer got up very, very early and plowed the whole field. 
As he was finishing his plowing, he fell and broke his leg. 


Through all his pain, Eliezer thought, "At any rate, this will give 
me a good excuse for going away to study until my leg gets 
well." And so it turned out. Eliezer went to Javneh to the school 
which Johanan ben Zakkai had built. 


Eliezer supported by a crutch, hopped along very slowly from 
six o'clock one day, until six o'clock the next day. 


At last, hungry and tired, he came to Johanan. Approaching 
Johanan he said: 
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"I am twenty-two years old, but I have never gone to school. 
Please teach me the blessings, and some Hebrew. Maybe later on 
I shall be able to study Torah." So Johanan began to teach Eliezer. 


All this time Eliezer had scarcely anything to eat. He began to 
look very pale. He could hardly speak. In fact, he could hardly 
stand. Rabbi Johanan noticed this. One morning he asked Eliezer 
kindly: 


"Have you had your breakfast yet, my son?" Eliezer did not 
reply. 


Rabbi Johanan repeated, "Eliezer, have you had your breakfast 
yet?" 


"Oh!" answered Eliezer, as if he had not heard the Rabbi before, 
"I have eaten at the house where I stay." 


Rabbi Johanan knew that Eliezer was not telling the truth. And 
so he sent a number of his pupils to Eliezer's lodging place to 
find out what they could about Eliezer's meals. There the 
housekeeper told them that Eliezer had never eaten at her house. 
"But," she said, "he has a sack, and often I see him put his head 
into it and suck something. It looks as if he were sucking from a 
bottle." Having heard her story, they went up to his room and 
found the sack. When they opened it, they found it full of earth. 
The pupils returned to the Rabbi and told him the story. Rabbi 
Johanan then invited Eliezer to eat with him. 


For three years he lived and studied with Rabbi Johanan. But all 
these years Eliezer did not write any letters to his father, because 
there was no way of getting them delivered. And Eliezer was too 
weak to walk such a great distance. 


At last Eliezer's brothers said: 


"How long will you wait for Eliezer to return? He does not care 
for you. He is waiting until you die. Then he will come and claim 
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his share of your riches. Go up to Jerusalem and make a will 
saying that Eliezer shall not receive any of your land or money." 


Hyrcanus thought a while. Then he said: 


"I guess you are right. He is no son of mine. He never told me 
why or where he was going. He does not care whether I live or 
die. So--why should I care about him? Tomorrow I shall leave for 
Javneh." 


When Hyrcanus came to Javneh, Rabbi Johanan was holding a 
feast. The rich and learned men of the city had been invited. 
Johanan, hearing that Hyrcanus was in town, invited him, too. 
Everything was ready. All sat down to the feast. 


Then Rabbi Johanan called on Eliezer to explain certain parts of 
the Torah. 


Eliezer blushed. He felt nervous to think that he, Eliezer, should 
explain things before all these learned men! 


"No, Rabbi, please. I can't-not before all these men." 


"Don't be foolish, Eliezer," said Rabbi Johanan. "You can do it as 
well as anybody else." 
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Eliezer's face lit up. His eyes began to sparkle. The room seemed 
lit up as if by sun rays. In a clear, loud voice he began to recite 
the Torah. When he finished, Rabbi Johanan arose and kissed 
him. "Blessed are Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that you are a great, 
great grandson of theirs." 


When Hyrcanus heard this, he could no longer keep quiet. 


"No, no," he called, "blessed am I, who have such a learned son. 
My son, Eliezer--a rabbi in Israel." Then Hyrcanus mounted the 
platform. "Listen, O men of Jamnia," said Hyrcanus through his 
tears. "I came to Jerusalem to tell the people that Eliezer would 
no longer be a son of mine. His brothers told me not to give him 
his share of my riches. And I was about to do as they had 
suggested. But instead he shall be my only heir. To Eliezer, to 
him who starved himself to become a learned man--to him I will 
give all my fortune." 


Thus, though Eliezer had been very poor as a student, he became 
a very rich and famous rabbi--Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus. 


But as you may have expected, Eliezer did not keep the whole 
fortune for himself. Even though his brothers had been so unjust 
to him, he divided his fortune with them. 
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14. THE WICKED 
NEIGHBOR 


MOST of the rabbis were very poor. But the poorest of all was 
Haninah ben Dosah. Even on Friday, his wife had nothing to 
cook and nothing to bake. You know how busy your mother is 
on Friday. You know what good odors come out of the kitchen. 
You can smell the freshly baked pies, cakes, and cookies. You 
can smell the chicken soup. But the wife of Ben Dosah didn't 
even have to build the fire, for she had nothing to cook on it. 


"Dear me!" she said. "All the women around me are busy getting 
ready for Shabbas. Only my home is cold and empty. I don't 
want them to pity us. Who can tell? Some kind neighbor may 
even bring us some food. O dear! O dear! What shall I do?" 
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You know at that time they did not have gas ranges or even coal 
stoves. They had ovens made of earthen clay. So Ben Dosah's 
wife took some wood and built a fire. The wood burned and the 
smoke went up through the chimney. 


It didn't take long before all the neighbors were talking about the 
wonderful thing that had happened. Haninah's wife had 
something to cook and to bake. And most of them were happy. 


Now Ben Dosah's wife had one wicked neighbor. When she saw 
the smoke coming out of the chimney, she thought: 


"The Rabbi's wife has nothing in her oven. What is all that smoke 
about? I must go in to see what she is burning in her oven." So 
the wicked neighbor threw her shawl over her shoulders and 
walked across to the Rabbi's house. She knocked at the door and 
waited a while. The Rabbi's wife, however, was ashamed to meet 
her. Therefore, instead of answering the knock, she ran into the 
next room. Again the wicked neighbor knocked at the door. 


"O dear!" she thought. "I guess she is ashamed to meet me. Well, 
I'll go in anyway." So without waiting for any answer to her 
knock, she quickly opened the door and went into the house. 


What do you think she saw? There on the stove all kinds of 
puddings and Shabbas dishes were being prepared. And she 
could smell cherry pies and honey cookies in the stove. It even 
seemed to her that she smelled the cookies burning. 
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When she saw all this she called to the Rabbi's wife, "Hurry up, 
bring in your cookie turner. Your cookies are burning." 


"What was that? What did you say?" the Rabbi's wife called from 
the other room. She was sure that she hadn't heard aright, 
because she knew that there was nothing in the stove. "Is it 
possible that she is making fun of me?" the Rabbi's wife thought 
as she was about to grasp her long cookie turner. 


"Well, what are you waiting for? Hurry before they are all 
burnt," the neighbor's voice was heard again. 


The Rabbi's wife, full of joy, seized her cookie turner and ran 
into the kitchen. She was blushing. But it didn't matter. She 
looked as if she were hot because of the hard work. Going over 
to the stove, she touched the cookies to make sure that they were 
real, and said: 


"I had just run out to get my cookie turner when you knocked 
on the door." 


Now it was the wicked neighbor who felt ashamed, and without 
another word she went home. 
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15. THE SHEPHERD 
RABBI 


"IT'S so cool here. Let us sit down and rest," said Akiba, a tall, 
dark youth. He and Rachel, the daughter of the rich landowner, 
Kalba Seabua, were walking along the banks of a brook. They 
were very happy together. Everything seemed beautiful to them. 


Rachel, too, wanted to sit down. So they did. 
Ah-h-h-h, Akiba heaved a big sigh. 


"Why have you become so sad? Only a minute ago you seemed 
so gay," said Rachel in her sweet, soft voice. 


"How can I be happy when I know that I shall never be able to 
marry you? I am only a poor shepherd. But you are beautiful 
and a rich man's daughter." 


"But you are not an ordinary shepherd," said Rachel angrily. 


"You think so because you love me." Akiba smiled a sweet, sad 
smile. 


"Well, I do love you, and I am going to marry you. You will go to 
school and become a rabbi in Israel." Akiba thought he hadn't 
heard aright. 


"What did you say?" he asked, sure that he had been dreaming. 


The sun was setting. How suddenly it had grown dark! Why, 
they had sat there but a few minutes, thought Akiba and Rachel. 
Surprised at the hour, they both quickly got up and parted. 
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With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, Rachel danced into her 
big, beautiful, rich home singing: 


"Akiba, Akiba, a shepherd is he. 
Akiba, Akiba, a rabbi shall be!" 


Rachel's father looked at her closely as she came in. 


"Again you have been in the company of that poor, dirty, 
ignorant shepherd--that shepherd who knows nothing!" 


"Yes, I have," said Rachel calmly. "And I'm going to marry that 
poor, dirty, ignorant shepherd. And I will help him become a 
great rabbi in Israel." 


"Then you shall leave this house and never return to it again." 
And that was exactly what Rachel did. 


Akiba and Rachel were married. They were very, very poor. 
They slept on a bed of straw. And they had nothing but bread to 
eat and water to drink. They lived this way for some time and 
were very, very happy. But what were they to do? They couldn't 
live on bread and water forever. 


Rachel, however, was not only beautiful; she was also very 
clever and sensible. So she said to Akiba: 


"You go to Javneh and study there at Rabbi Johanan's school. 
And I will wait. Meanwhile I shall live as best I can. Then, when 
you will have become a great rabbi in Israel, you will come back 
and we shall be together again." 


Akiba felt both happy and sad. He loved Rachel and did not 
want to part from her. But he loved the Torah, too, and he 
wanted to become a scholar. So, after a few days, with a heavy 
heart, Akiba left his beloved wife to study under the great Rabbi 
Johanan. 
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Do you know of any woman who made such a sacrifice? Think 
of it! Rachel had no automobiles, no maids--why, she didn't even 
have a dining room! Her living room, her bedroom, and her 
kitchen, all were one little hut. But how she loved Akiba! How 
she wanted him to become a great man! Therefore she did not 
mind giving up her comforts. 


Many people said to her: 


"Foolish girl, for whom are you waiting? Do you 


think Akiba will ever come back to you? Do you suppose he still 
remembers you? Go--get married to a good man!" 


"No--no," she would answer. "You don't know my Akiba. He 
will stay away until he becomes a rabbi in Israel and then he will 
come back." 


Rachel did not see her beloved Akiba for twelve years, while he 
was studying hard at the school. For twelve long years, she lived 
all alone in a poor little hut. Wasn't she a great heroine? 


In the meantime, Akiba entered the school at Jamnia as a poor 
student. After a few years, he became the head of that same 
school. He was greatly respected and honored by everybody. At 
last he was ready to return to his home, to his beloved Rachel. 
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Would she recognize him, he wondered. Would he recognize 
her? Was she still as beautiful as when he had left her? 


At last, the news came that the great Rabbi Akiba was coming to 
the little town. All the important people in the town were busy. 
All were excited. Each wanted his house to look the finest. Each 
wanted the Rabbi to be his guest. No one knew, and no one 
dreamed that there was one heart that beat faster than any of 
theirs,--that there was one soul that was happier than even the 
happiest among them. 


At last the news spread through the town that the great Rabbi 
Akiba was approaching. He was already in town. Young and 
old, man, woman and child, all came forth to greet him. 


Rachel, in her poor, shabby garments, stood silently by. When 
she saw Akiba, she gave a little start, just a very little move to 
approach him. But some of Akiba's students pushed her aside. 


"Woman," they said gruffly, "where are you trying to go? Don't 
you know this is the great Rabbi Akiba?" 


Rachel blushed and hung her head. In the meantime, Akiba had 
already seen her. Though she was no longer so beautiful, Akiba 
knew that it was still his own dear Rachel who stood before him. 
Making his way through the crowd of students, he said: 


"Let that woman come up here." Then, changing his mind, "Nay- 
-I will go up to her. If I am a great man it is all due to her. Had 
she not given up everything, I could never have become what I 
am. Had she not had so much patience, I could never have 
reached this great position." Saying these words, he embraced 
Rachel and kissed her. 


Meanwhile a message had come from one of the rich men of the 
city asking Rabbi Akiba to come to his house. Akiba explained to 
Rachel that he must leave her for a little while before he could 
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come to their hut. As always, Rachel understood, and Akiba 
hurried to the rich man. 


When Akiba arrived, the rich man said: 


"I want to talk to you about something which has been troubling 
me for twelve years. You are a wise rabbi. Perhaps you will be 
able to help me." Akiba modestly remained silent. The rich man 
continued, "Twelve years ago, my daughter married an ignorant, 
stupid beggar. At that time I took an oath that I would never, 
never see her again. Now I am getting old. I may die very soon. 
And I do want to see my daughter, my only child. Perhaps I 
shall be able to help her a little, just a little, to make up for all the 
sorrow I have caused her." By this time, the old man had begun 


to cry. 
"Is there a way of doing that, without breaking my oath?" 


"Had your daughter married a rabbi, would you have taken that 
oath?" asked Rabbi Akiba. 


"Ha, ha, a rabbi--if that shepherd had only been able to read the 
prayers I should have been satisfied. Alas, she did not marry a 
rabbi. She married a stupid beggar." 


"Well," answered Akiba slowly, "I don't know whether I'm a 
famous rabbi, but I surely am Akiba, the shepherd whom your 
daughter Rachel married." On hearing this, Rachel's father fell at 
the feet of the great rabbi and begged for forgiveness. 


Akiba raised him up at once and said: "Do not be troubled about 
the past. We all make mistakes." They both hurried to Rachel's 
hut and told her the story. 


So, on that day, Rachel was rewarded for her patience and hard 
work. Not only had she regained the love and riches of her 
father, but her husband, now a great rabbi, had also come back 
to her. And so they all lived happily ever after. 
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16. THE COCK, THE 
DONKEY, AND THE 
CANDLE 


Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


DID you hear that cock crow? That was Akiba's cock. Do you 
wonder why Akiba carried a cock with him wherever he went? 
Well, Akiba had no clock, and surely no alarm clock. So 
whenever the cock crowed, Akiba knew it was time to wake up. 
He knew that the morning had come. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Get up, get up, Akiba, 

It's studying, time for you. 
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"It's hard work studying to be a rabbi, but how fine it is to be a 
wise and learned man," thought Akiba as he got up quickly. 


He mounted his donkey, which like the cock, accompanied him 
on his travels. For you remember, of course, that Akiba had no 
automobile, no train and not even a horse on which to ride. 


All day he traveled through hot, sandy places. At last, night 
came. Akiba, tired, hungry, and thirsty, came into a little town. 
Bashfully, he walked over to a house. Quietly he knocked on the 
door. He waited a while. There was no answer. Again he 
knocked. This time a cross old lady opened the door just far 
enough to stick her head out and say, "What beggar is knocking 
now? Get you gone, you tramp." And bang! went the door. 
Akiba was left outside, hungrier and thirstier than ever. 


"Never mind," said Akiba to himself, "Whatever God does, he 
does for the best. Poor woman, she ought to be pitied for being 
so mean." 


Slowly he led his donkey to the next house. Without knocking, 
he pleaded quietly: 


"Please, please let me in. I'm not a beggar; I'm only a poor 
traveler. Give me a drink of water and some bread. I will pay 
you for it." 


This time a gruff young man opened the door and growled, "Oh, 
we know your kind. Leave this door, you drunkard, before I 
throw you into the street." 


Without saying a word, Akiba quietly walked away, and 
thought, "Whatever God does, he does for the best." 


"Well--I'll try once more," he said good-naturedly. "But this is a 
pretty bad town. Or else, maybe I do look like a dirty tramp 
now." Akiba slowly dragged himself over to another door. Again 
he knocked lightly. 


"Please open your door for a poor traveler," said Akiba. After 
what seemed a long time, an old man opened the door, looked at 
Akiba once, twice and three times. 


"Will you let," Akiba began, but before he could finish his 
sentence, the man slammed the door in his face. "That must be 
all right, too," he thought, "for whatever God does, he does for 
the best." 


Wearily, since there was no place where he might rest, Akiba 
mounted his donkey again, and a little discouraged, he rode 
toward the woods. 


On the way, he found a spring. He drank one cup of water, then 
another and another. It seemed as though he would drink the 
spring dry. Then he found a stale piece of bread in his bag. So 
Akiba made the best of what he had. 


In the midst of the woods, he came upon an open space. There 
he halted his donkey and let the cock roost above him. He then 
spread a mat on the ground, lit a candle, opened one of his books 
and began to study. 
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Suddenly he heard his donkey bray, "Hee, hee, hee." Then there 
was a lot of noise and uproar. Quickly Akiba ran over. There 
was a big lion killing the donkey. "Poor animal," Akiba thought. 
He was so sorry he could do nothing to help. How would he 
ever reach the school on foot? The donkey had walked slowly 
enough. But now it would be still worse, thought Rabbi Akiba. 


But he wasn't upset; he didn't become excited. He simply said, 
"Whatever the Lord does, he does for the best." Again he sat 
down, and opened his book to study. 


He had hardly finished a sentence, when again he heard a 
terrific noise. As Akiba looked up, the cock fell at his feet. "Poor 
cock," said Akiba. "But whatever God does, he does for the best." 
And once more Akiba sat down and tried to study a little before 
going to sleep. When, whew-whew, along came a strong wind 
and blew out the candle. 


Wouldn't that have made you angry? But not so Akiba. He just 
lit the candle again, and sat down to study. But the wind blew so 
hard it was not possible to keep the candle lit. So Akiba gave up 
and went to sleep, saying, "Whatever God does, he does for the 
best." 


Akiba slept through the night and got up quite late the next 
morning. You see the cock was not there to wake him. 


"Now Akiba took his little bundle of books and returned to the 
town where he had been treated so unkindly the night before. To 
his great surprise the people whom he had seen only the night 
before were dead. 


At last he found a little boy weeping. "What has happened in 
this town, my little son?" Akiba asked. 


"Last--n-night," sobbed the little boy,--"robbers came and killed 
all these people." 
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"Don't cry," said Akiba kindly, "come with me and I will help 
you find your relatives in the next town." Then Akiba thought: 


"So it was all for the best that 1 was not allowed to enter their 
homes. 


"It was all for the best, too, that the donkey and the cock had 
been killed. It was all for the best that the wind blew out the 
candle. 


"Had the donkey brayed, had the cock crowed, had the candle 
burned, then the robbers would have found me. I, too, would 
have been killed and I should never have become a rabbi. 


"I see more clearly than ever, whatever God does, he does for the 
best." And Akiba continued on his journey. 
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17. FISH OUT OF 
WATER 


DAY after day, Akiba studied the Torah. Day after day, many 
pupils came to listen to the great Rabbi Akiba. Akiba's school 
soon became a large public assembly. 


Meanwhile, the Romans were becoming more and more cruel to 
the Jews. Jerusalem had been taken from them and most of the 
other cities, too. And still the little nation of Jews was alive. The 
Romans began to understand now. It was the schools that kept 
the Jews alive. 


So one day the Roman king ordered that all Jewish schools be 
closed and no one be allowed to study the Torah. When this 
order was sent out, what do you suppose Akiba did? Did he give 
up his studies? Not at all. He kept on studying and working just 
as hard as ever. It seemed as if Akiba had never heard of the 
Roman law. His friends became greatly worried about him. They 
feared the Romans would kill him; so they said to him: 


"Akiba, please, for the sake of your wife and your friends, please 
stop studying the Torah." But Akiba listened to no one. 


At this time there lived a very wise man called Pappus. One day 
he came to Akiba and spoke to him about the Romans. He asked 
him: 


"Aren't you afraid of the government? Before long you will 
surely be killed!" 


Then Akiba became impatient and said: "Listen, Pappus, and I 
will tell you a story------ 
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"Once a fox came over to a pond. He saw the fish throwing 
themselves hither and thither. There was great noise and 
excitement. So the fox said to the fish: 


'Big fish and little fish 
In the water splashing, 
Big fish and little fish, 
Whither are you dashing?' 


Answered the Fish: 


'O big fox, O wise fox, 
The fisherman has his net, 
O great fox, O wise fox, 
Woe to the fish 

The fisherman met.' 


'Ha, ha, ha,' the fox laughed loud, 

'Ha, ha, ha,' the fox laughed long, 

'Come out, O fish, on dry land you'll be strong. 
Come out, O fish, on dry land you belong.' 


"Chee, chee, chee,| now it was the fish who did the laughing. 


"Is that you speaking? We have heard so much about your wisdom. 
But now we see that you are only a stupid animal. Just think of it! Here 
in the water, where we are at home, and where we can live, we are 
afraid. How much more uncomfortable will we be on dry land! 
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Uncomfortable! Why, then we shall surely die!" When Akiba 
finished his story he looked closely at Pappus. 


"Do you understand that?" he finally asked Pappus. "You speak 
to me just as the fox spoke to the fish. You say to me and to the 
Jewish people, 'Don't stay in the water, that is, don't study the 
Torah. Come out on dry land, that is, stop teaching the Torah 
and kill yourself.' 


"Don't you see, Pappus, that Torah is my whole life? If I give up 
the Torah I can't live. Without Torah I may as well be dead, just 
like the fish on dry land. 


"You see, Pappus, you say to me, 'Akiba, don't wait until you are 
killed. Stop studying the Torah.' That is as if you would say, 
'Don't wait to be killed--but just go and kill yourself." 


When Akiba had finished explaining the story, Pappus was 
ashamed and walked away. 


But soon thereafter, Akiba and nine other rabbis were killed 
because they studied and taught Torah. 
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18. THE GUARDIANS 
OF THE TORAH 


RABBI MEIR was very, very bright. So bright was he, that they 
called him "Light." (You know "Meir" in Hebrew means "giver of 
light.") Meir made everything clear to his big pupils, and he 
made his little pupils bright and happy. Meir liked little children 
even more than any of the other rabbis did. One day, when a 
strong wind was blowing outside, many children came into the 
large synagogue. Rabbi Meir sat down and they formed a circle 
about him. They stopped all their talking. They didn't even 
whisper. "Oh, why doesn't he begin?" they wondered. "And why 
does Rabbi Meir look so sad?" 
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"Children," said Rabbi Meir at last, "today I shall not tell you a 
funny story. The story I shall tell you is not sad either, but it's 
hard to understand. So listen very carefully. 


"Once upon a time--long, long ago--God wanted to give the 
Torah to us Jews. 'But,' the Lord said, 'they will have to give me 
something very dear to them. If they don't live up to the laws of 
the Torah, then I shall not return that which they have given me.' 
So all the Jewish people gathered around Mount Sinai and the 
Lord called out: 


"Here is the Torah. I will give it to you--if you give me good 
security. 


"There was a general bustle among the people. One man said, 
'Let us give a large sum of money.' Another said, 'No, let us give 
all our jewelry.' Still another said, 'Let us give our very finest 
silks and velvets.' 


"You speak foolishly,’ said a third man. 'All of these things are 
nothing. Today they are won, tomorrow they are gone. Let us 
offer the stars. If we break this Law--this Torah, then may the 
stars never shine for us again.' 


"That's too much to give,' said a younger man. 'Think of it, what 
will this world be without the beautiful, shining, twinkling stars 
in the sky?! 


"Oh, you foolish young man,' said several people at once. 'We 
shall hold the Torah dear and the stars will always shine for us.' 


"At last they all turned to the Lord and called: 


'Neither money nor jewels 

Do we offer thee, 

But the stars, the twinkling stars 
Our security shall be.' 


"I cannot accept them, O Israel,’ said the Lord. 'These are not 
lasting. Perhaps the stars will not shine forever.' 


"Again the people all spoke at once, 
"Let us give the moon,' said they. 'We shall have to be very 
careful indeed. Think what it would mean if we did not have the 
beautiful moon at night.' So they said to the Lord: 

‘Neither money nor stars 

Do we offer thee, 

But the moon, the beautiful moon 


Our security shall be.' 


"I cannot accept that,’ said the Lord. 'That too may not last 
forever.' 


"Let us give the sun. That surely will be accepted.' 


"So they shouted: 
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‘Neither Gold nor silver 
Do we offer thee. 

The sun, the gleaming sun 
Our security shall be.' 


"No, I cannot accept even that. The sun, too, may not last 
forever,' said the Lord. 


"Now all became silent. Neither money, nor jewels, nor the stars, 
nor the moon, nor the sun was accepted. Everybody was 
puzzled. No one could think of anything more costly, more 
valuable than what had been offered. A deep silence reigned. It 
seemed as if the Jews would have to do without the Torah. 


"The Lord was about to take the Torah away when a woman 
cried: 


"Lord, O Lord. Wait--please wait. I know what we will give--our 
children. Yes, our children--our very children we shall offer.’ 


"All were waiting breathlessly. Would the Lord accept the 
children? Would he consider them good guardians of the Torah? 
As they were wondering, they heard the Lord say: 


"Yes, your children shall be the guardians of the Torah. Here it 
is. Take it, but your children shall guard it.' And so the Torah 


was given to the Jews." 


Rabbi Meir stopped speaking. Not a sound could be heard. 
There was no clapping of hands. No one even stirred. 


After a long silence, one little boy asked: 


"Rabbi Meir, does it mean that we children sitting here must be 
good Jews, or else the Torah will be taken from us?" 


"That's right, Simeon, that's exactly it," answered the Rabbi. "You 
sitting here, and your children after you--and your children's 
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children after them--and so on forever and ever. Do you see how 
important you are, and all children after you?" 


The children looked very happy. They liked this story even more 
than the funny ones. They felt grown up and responsible. 


"If it depends on us," they said, "then we know that the Jews will 
never, never have to give back the Torah." 
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19. KI-TOV--" "TWAS 
GOOD 


"TODAY, I will tell you about Ki-Tov or “Twas Good," Rabbi 
Meir said, as the children were gathering round him. 


"Some time ago I stopped at a little inn in a country town. At 
night I heard the innkeeper call: 


"Get up, get up. Whoever will come now, I will take on my 
donkeys!' Most of the guests were very happy. It would spare 
them so much trouble. And think of all the time they would 
save. So I could hear them answer sleepily, 


"Wait, I'll hurry------' 
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"Wait, wait, I'm coming,' and quickly they got into their clothes. 


"Now I thought it was strange for the innkeeper who was not 
known as a generous man, to be so kind to his guests. Why 
should he take all of them on his 


donkeys? Of course I could not be certain, but I knew that the 
innkeeper was not kind enough to do so much for his guests. I 
wanted to warn them not to go, but before I knew it they were 
all gone. Afterwards I learnt that the innkeeper had arranged 
with a band of robbers to wait for him in the thick of the woods. 
When the innkeeper's guests arrived, they were robbed and 
killed. 


"So when the innkeeper called again, I said: 
"No, thank you, I appreciate your kindness, but I cannot go. 


"Why not,’ urged the innkeeper, 'tomorrow you will have to 
travel all that way on foot.' 


"I know, but I must wait for my brother.' 


"Where is he? Maybe I can get him for you now. What's his 
name?' anxiously asked the innkeeper. 


"Oh, he must be in some synagogue now, where the men are 
busy studying Torah. His name is Ki-Tov or “Twas Good. 


"The innkeeper went away and searched in every synagogue. He 
called, 'Ki-Tov, Ki-Tov, “Twas Good, ’Twas Good, your brother is 
waiting for you at my inn. Come out, come out, from wherever 
you are!' But all in vain. Ki-Tov did not answer. 


"After his other guests had been robbed and killed, the 
innkeeper came home. By that time the sun 


had risen and I was not afraid to start on my journey. I packed 
up and said good-bye to the innkeeper. 


"Oh, you are going without your brother! I thought you were 
waiting for your brother Ki-Tov, last night.' 


"That's true. I didn't lie to you. My brother has already arrived. 


"Where is he?' asked the innkeeper as he looked about him 
puzzled. 


"Look up to the sky--do you see that big light-shedding sun? 
That's my brother, “Twas Good or Ki-Tov. You see why I call him 
Ki-Tov or “Twas Good? Because when God made the sun, he 
looked at it and said, "Ki-Tov--for "Twas Good." 


"So good-bye, dear Sir. I'm off with my brother, Twas Good." 


The children all clapped their hands and laughed heartily. 


20. AS FAITHFUL AS 
THAT 


"Who knows one, 
Who knows one? 
One is Allah; 

One is Allah------ A 


DO YOU hear that nasal, sing-song tune? Do you see that man 
wrapped in a brown abaye (gown)? And do you see his tan 
turban wound round his head? 


That man is an Arab of long ago. He is praying in one of those 
temples with round domes above them. Those temples are the 
Arabic temples called mosques. 


"Who knows one, 
Who knows one? 
One is Allah; 
One is Allah." 


His voice rings out through the silent air. 
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The Jews had scattered throughout the world, and were now ina 
country called Arabia. 


Amongst the Arabian Jews, there was a man called Samuel Ibn 
Adijah. He was a great warrior and also a great poet. 


In beautiful poems, he told the Arabs what a wonderful nation 
the Jews were. And in Arabic, the language of the Arabs, he told 
them what the Jews hoped to do in the future. 


Samuel was a very rich man. He lived in a beautiful castle which 
was painted in many colors, and which had heavy, thick walls 
all around it. 


One day it happened that an Arabian Prince had quarreled with 
his enemies. The enemies became so angry that they wanted to 
kill the Prince. They got up an army to fight against him. Even 
the Prince's best friends were afraid to side with him so they, 
too, left him. Soon the Prince found himself all alone, with only 
his daughter and his cousin to stand by him. He had heard, 
however, of Samuel, the great Jewish warrior. 


"I will go to this Jewish warrior, Samuel Ibn Adijah," said the 
Prince to his daughter and to his cousin. "They say he is a fine 
man, besides being a great warrior. Maybe he will help me." 


So, with his daughter and his cousin as his only companions, he 
came to Samuel, who received him kindly and protected him, 
from all his enemies, 


Some time afterwards, the Prince left Samuel in order to try to 
win back his kingdom. But before leaving for his mission, he 
entrusted to Samuel his daughter, his cousin, and all of his arms. 
The Prince said: 


"I know, my friend, that no one will keep my daughter and 
cousin, and my armor more safely than you. Good-bye, I hope 
everything will go well until I return." 


Every day, Samuel and his little son, the Prince's daughter and 
her cousin would walk through the beautiful gardens of 
Samuel's palace. Every day they would await the return of the 
Prince. Every day Samuel would tell the Prince's daughter not to 
worry, that her father would surely return. But he himself felt 
that the Prince must have been killed. In truth the Prince never 
did return. 


Instead, the enemies of the Prince came upon Samuel. They 
surrounded his castle with their horses and their big army. With 
wild cries they commanded him to bring forth the Prince's 
daughter and his armor. 


"Give us the Prince's daughter and his armor------ or------ or," they 
shouted. "If you don't------ "i 


Just then, Samuel's little son ran out of the castle. 
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"Oh, look, Grazia," he clapped his hands with joy and 
excitement, as he called to his nurse, "look at all those soldiers!" 


Before he knew it, the wild soldiers had seized him and cried: 
"If you don't--we will kill your son right here. Yes, right before 
your eyes. Now you can choose. Either you give up the Prince's 


daughter or see your son killed." 


Samuel could hardly believe his ears. He was stunned but for a 
little while only. Quickly he answered: 


"No, I must protect the Prince's daughter, at any cost. She was 
placed in my trust and I must not give her up. It is better that I 
lose my son than that I lose my honor." 


No sooner had Samuel announced his decision, than the cruel 
soldiers killed the boy right before his eyes. 


Ever after, Samuel was called "The Faithful Samuel." And 
whenever the Arabs want to say that someone can be trusted, 
that he is very faithful--they say: 


"Why, that man--he is as faithful as Samuel." 


Did you ever know anybody as faithful as that? 


21. THE LAW IS KIND 


"O DEAR me, I've done it again! Again I have poured the milk 
into that fleischig (meat) pot. (You know that many Jews keep 
their meat dishes separate from their milk dishes.) Since Aaron 
has become sick, I have simply lost my head. I don't seem to 
remember anything. I just don't know what I am about." 


Suddenly Peninah ran into the child's bedroom. She thought that 
little Aaron had called her. But she found him sleeping rather 
quietly. For the past three days, Aaron had been very sick. The 
doctor had ordered a fresh mustard-plaster every three hours on 
the boy's chest. 


Peninah ran back to the kitchen, just as her husband was 
entering the house. 


"I'm so glad you've come," she said. "Aaron is sleeping. Now I 
can run over to the College to ask them about the pot that I made 
tref. And at the same time I can find out if I may make the 
plasters for Aaron tomorrow even if it is the Sabbath." 


"All right. Go ahead and don't worry. I am here. Watch where 
you are going and don't be so upset," Peninah's husband said 
kindly. 


When Peninah came into the school at Sura, all the students 
were seated and were discussing various questions. 
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As Peninah was ushered in by the doorkeeper, they stopped 
talking. Saadiah, the Head Gaon or president, asked her: 


"What is the matter? What brings you here, my dear woman?" 


Peninah could hardly catch her breath, for she had been running 
all the way. 


"You will excuse me for running in this way," Peninah said as 
she sat down, "but you see, my little son is sick at home. And I 
do want to rush back to him. Since he became sick, I hardly have 
a kosher pot left in the house. When I should take a fleischig pot 
and spoon, I take a milchig (milk) one. When I should take a 
milchig pot, I take a fleischig one. Now I would like you to tell me 
whether I am to throw away all those dishes." 


Saadiah thought a while and then turned to the assembly and 
asked: 


"What do you folks think about that?" One scholar arose and 
said: 


"It's not for us to say one way or another. Let us look up and see 
what the rabbis teach us about such matters." 


At this point a rather stern-looking man asked to be allowed to 
speak. As he arose, he looked around impatiently. Saadiah called 
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the assembly to order. "We will now hear what Anan ben David, 
the Karaite, has to say," he said. 


In a very low voice, Anan began. "My friends," he said, "this way 
of doing things is becoming too tiresome. Let us look up what 
the rabbis say,--and again let us look up what the rabbis say! 
Have we not the Bible? Can't we read what the Bible says? The 
Bible says very clearly: 


"You shall not cook the kid in its mother's milk.' That, my 
friends, means exactly what it says. It's bad enough that you 
have to be cruel and kill the little lamb. Then, after that, don't go 
and cook it in its mother's milk. The laws in our Bible are very 
kind, my friends--very kind. They have nothing to do with 
dishes. You may cook meat in the one pot. Then take that same 
pot and boil milk in it. But, the Bible says, don't cook the two at 
the same time. Don't boil the kid in its mother's milk." 


Peninah sat by quietly and listened. But she became very 
impatient in her eagerness to get back. And besides, she didn't 
understand what Anan was trying to show. She arose and 
quietly said to Saadiah: 


"Please, Gaon, please. All I want to know is whether or not I 
must throw all those pots away. That's all." 


The Karaite looked even sterner than before. He was about to 
say something to the woman, but Saadiah turned to her and 
again very kindly said: 


"That is just what Anan is trying to tell us. According to him, 
there is no milchig and no fleischig, so you can just keep all your 
dishes." 


"But, don't I have to do anything to make them kosher again?" 
the woman asked in surprise. 
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"Don't you see, my dear woman, nothing is tref because there is 
no fleischig or milchig ." 


"I'm afraid, I don't understand what Anan is saying. Does he 
expect me to eat tref and spoil my whole household?" The 
woman spoke in an angry tone and shut her lips very tightly, as 
she finished talking. 


"Please sit down again and we will soon tell you just what you 
have to do," Saadiah said. 


Then he turned to the assembly and said: 


"I am sorry that I cannot agree with Anan the Karaite. Of course, 
we know what is written in the Bible. And we must make sure 
that we do know it. But we must also know how the rabbis have 
explained it. Then we shall be able to help this woman and 
others, too." 


Another scholar arose and began to explain the law: 

"Not to boil the kid in the mother's milk, means to have separate 
dishes for milchig and fleischig. That is what the rabbis here 
taught us. Now then, if this woman poured her milk into the 
fleischig pot, she must throw that pot away." 

At this point Saadiah Gaon interrupted again and said: 

"No, my dear friend. Now that we know what the Bible has 
written down, now that we know what the rabbis taught, we can 


judge this case. 


"We agree that the pot is tref. It cannot be used as it is. But 
neither does it have to be thrown away." 


Turning to Peninah he said: 
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"You throw a red hot stone into that pot and pour water over it. 
Then you may use the pot again. It shall be kosher again." 


That decision Peninah understood. She thanked the scholars 
very much. Peninah was just about to rush out, when she 
stopped and said: 


"O yes, I almost forgot. Since I am here I might as well ask you 
everything." 


"Surely, surely," Saadiah said kindly. "We shall be glad to 
answer you." 


"You see, my Aaron has a very bad cough. The doctor ordered 
that we put a mustard plaster on his chest every three hours. 
Now may I make the plasters on the Sabbath?" 


"What!" again called the Karaite. "On the Sabbath. To work on 
the Sabbath! Of course, you are not allowed to make a plaster on 
the Sabbath." 


"But he is so sick--so sick, and the plaster keeps him from 
coughing," the woman begged. 


"That would make no difference. The Bible says you must not 
work on the Sabbath. You must work to make a plaster. 
Therefore it is settled. You may not make a plaster on the 
Sabbath." 


"But maybe the rabbis can find a way of explaining the law. 
Maybe to do it for a sick person wouldn't really be working," 
Peninah pleaded. She had already learned something from the 
other decision and she was hopeful. 


"You are right, my dear woman," Saadiah said kindly. "The 
rabbis teach us that the Sabbath is not to be considered when the 
welfare of the sick is concerned." 
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"Oh, I knew the law would be kind," said the woman as she 
dried her tears. 


Peninah thanked the scholars and quickly rushed home to 
Aaron. As she came into the house, she found Aaron sitting up, 
drinking some milk. 


"God is good," Peninah cried for joy. "It seems the child is getting 
better and I shall not have to make the plasters on the Sabbath 
after all." Then she quickly ran into the kitchen to kosher her pots. 


Aaron became well. When he grew up, his mother sent him to 
study in the School of Saadiah, the Gaon, where he too learned 
to explain the Torah. 


22. EVEN THOUGH I 
LOSE 


IN THE DAYS of Saadiah Gaon, a rich man lived in Babylonia. 
This rich man had two sons, whose names were Uri and 
Naphtali. One day the rich man died suddenly, and left no will. 
Who would now get all the money that the rich man had left? 
Would it be Uri or Naphtali? 


The law of the land was that each son was to get an equal share. 
But Uri, the older son, did not like this idea. "Here is a chance to 
get very, very rich," he thought. So without a word to anyone he 
went to the Head of the Jews and said: 


"When the case comes up between my brother and me, will you 
rule that all the money is to go to the older son? If you do this, I 
will make you a rich man. Think of it! just by giving a little 
different explanation, you can become a very rich man." 


"Let me think it over," said the Prince. 
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The Prince put his hand to his forehead and sat thinking very 
hard. At last he said: 


"All right, that's agreed." 
Uri left, feeling very happy. 


The Prince, however, could not eat nor could he sleep. Every 
minute he was thinking: "I am going to give an unfair decision. I 
am going to take away from Naphtali what rightfully belongs to 
him." Yet he was happy too, for he was also thinking: "In a few 
weeks I shall be a very rich man." But his conscience kept on 
troubling him so that he could not rest at all. At last he found a 
way of making his decision seem less wicked. He would have 
the Geonim agree in writing that his decision was just. 


So the Prince sent messengers to get the signatures of the 
Geonim. When the Geonim saw the decision they were very 
much surprised. And they wondered what could have come 
over the Prince. One did not dare to ask any questions. He was 
told to sign, and sign he did. 


Since Saadiah was the other Gaon at that time, he, too, was asked 
to sign the decision, but he refused to do so. He said that justice 
was justice and not even the Prince could make him say that that 
ruling was right. 


"Saadiah," his friends warned, "don't be so stubborn. Don't you 
know you will lose your office?" 


"Suppose I do," said Saadiah firmly, "is that a good reason for 
giving an unfair decision?" And Saadiah did not sign the note. 


On the following day, Saadiah was removed from his office. 
A good many years had passed. Saadiah was again put back into 


office. The Prince, who was Saadiah's enemy, was very old, and 
a new prince was to be put at the head of the Jews. Who would 
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be chosen? Saadiah did not think of himself, nor of his enemy. 
Saadiah thought only of what would be good for the Jewish 
people. He decided that his enemy's son was a brave and just 
man, and that he should be chosen as the Prince. Therefore, 
Saadiah did all he could to have his enemy's son made Prince. 


Many more years passed, and the young Prince died. Then 
Saadiah took the son of the Prince into his own home. There 
Saadiah educated him, just as he would have educated his own 
son. He prepared him to be Prince just as his father and 
grandfather had been before him. In this way, Saadiah did all he 
could even for a man who was his enemy. That was the kind of a 
man Saadiah was. 
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23. A GIFT TO THE 
CALIPH 


IT WAS a very hot day in Spain. Hasdai, dressed in expensive 
silks, a turban on his head, sat in the court of the Caliph. He was 
receiving ambassadors from countries far, far away. Though 
Hasdai was a Jew, he held a very high position in the 
government. He was just about to lie back in his plush chair 
when the courtier announced: 


"The Ambassadors from Constantine of Rome!" 


"Oh, the Ambassadors from Rome!" Hasdai became greatly 
excited. He ordered his servants to tidy up the room and put 
back a few chairs into their proper places. He, himself, arranged 
some books and papers on his desk, brushed some white spots 
off his coat, and then said: 


"Very well, usher them in." 
After the ambassadors had greeted Hasdai, they said: 


"We have brought a very, very precious book to the Caliph. This 
is the Great Book of Cures. It tells how to cure every illness." 


The doctors of Spain had always hoped to get this book. Now 
here it was at last! 


Hasdai was very well pleased to receive the book. He spoke to 
the ambassadors about many things, for Hasdai was interested 
in many things, but especially in his fellow-Jews all over the 
world. So after he had been talking to the ambassadors for some 
time, he asked: 
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"Do you know anything about the Jews in Rome? How are they 
being treated there?" But these ambassadors knew nothing about 
the Jews. So Hasdai learned nothing from them. After a while 
the ambassadors left. 


Hasdai picked up the Book of Cures very carefully and took it 
into the Caliph's room. Placing the book before the Caliph, 
Hasdai said rather proudly: 


"This is the great Book of Cures, which Constantine has kindly 
sent to Your Majesty." 


The Caliph ordered all the physicians and great men of the court 
to come in. They were all happy to hear the good news. But soon 


one of them said: 


"It is all very well to have the Book, but who will explain it to us? 
We cannot read Greek." 


"That's right, that's right," a few other men chimed in, scratching 
their heads. 


"We do not understand Greek." 


For a while all were silent. Then the Caliph spoke: 
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"Surely Constantine has a monk who can translate it for us. We 
will ask him to please send us some one to translate the Book of 
Cures." 


Constantine, very happy to secure the good-will of the Caliph, 
immediately sent him a monk. 


When the translator arrived, the Caliph again held court for the 
physicians and the wise men. Eagerly they all sat down to listen 
to the learned man. But to their surprise, he took the book in his 
hands, arose, and began to blush and stammer. 


"I'm sorry, I do not understand your language well enough to 
translate this book into Arabic. However, I can translate it into 
Latin." 


Those assembled were so disappointed that they could not 
speak. What was the use of this wonderful book if they could not 
understand it? Suddenly a voice broke the silence with "Let him 
translate it into Latin." It was Hasdai speaking. 


"You surprise me, Hasdai," said the Caliph, puzzled. "Of what 
help will that be? The only language we understand is Arabic." 


"Yes, your Majesty; but, if you will allow me, I can translate it 
into Arabic from the Latin," Hasdai said modestly. 


Think of it ! Of all the men in the court, Hasdai, the Jew, was the 
only one who understood Latin. So it was Hasdai who translated 
the famous Book of Cures into Arabic. 


Though Hasdai was busy translating the book, he nevertheless 
continued to receive ambassadors. One day, ambassadors from 
Khorasan came to see Hasdai. As it was his habit to inquire 
about the Jews of strange lands, Hasdai asked them: 


"Do you know how the Jews are faring in the Khorasan 
country?" 
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"There aren't any Jews in Khorasan, but in the land of the Kazars 


there is a Jewish king on the throne," the ambassadors told 
Hasdai. 


"Is that true?" asked Hasdai, with great joy. "What kind of people 
are they? What language do they speak?" 


"We are sorry, we can't answer your questions. But we shall be 
glad to deliver a message from you to their king." And so Hasdai 
wrote a beautiful letter in Hebrew. He told the king of the 
Kazars: 


"The Jews in Spain are very rich, and they are learned too. They 
have a large college where great men come to teach. Will you 
please write and tell me all about the Jews of your country?" 


The king of the Kazars wrote back this interesting story. Do you 
want to hear it? 
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24. THE CHOICE 


ONCE there lived in Russia a very fierce race of people, called 
Kazars. They were very warlike all the time. So their kings went 
from country to country fighting with the people. All the nations 
feared them. 


These rough people hardly had any religion at all, but on their 
travels they met Christians, Moslems, and Jews. When Bulan, 
one of their kings, met these people and learned about their 
religions, he became greatly dissatisfied with his own. 


Day after day Bulan thought about it. One time when he was 
greatly worried, he dreamed a dream. It seemed to him that an 
angel came to him and said: 


"You do not serve God in the right way. Send for a Jew, a. 
Christian and a Moslem. Let them each explain his religion to 
you. Then you will choose the best for your own." 


The angel disappeared and Bulan awoke, He ordered that one of 
his wise men should come to him at once. The wise man was 
tired and sleepy. Why should he be taken out of his bed at night? 
But the king's orders must be obeyed. Therefore he dressed 
quickly and came before Bulan. 


Then Bulan spoke to him and said: 


"Tell me, Wise One, 
Tell me true, 

What does your God 
Mean to you?" 


Answered the Wise Man: 


"God is a Spirit, 
Far removed is He, 
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How can He care 


For you or for me?" 


Bulan was not satisfied with this explanation. 


"Bah," he said. "No--no. A god who does not guard over my 
kingdom, a god who does not care about me, can't be my God." 


A few days later, Bulan ordered that a Christian monk should 
come to him. When the monk entered in his long black gown 


and three-cornered hat of the same color, Bulan was interested. 


Again he said: 


"Tell me Monk, 
Tell me true, 
What religion 
Pleases you?" 


Answered the Monk: 


"My religion 
As you see, 

My religion 
Pleases me." 
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Bulan asked: "If you had to choose between the religion of the 
Jew and that of the Moslem, which would you choose?" The 
Monk answered-. "I would choose the Jewish religion. It is the 
oldest, and our religion is based on it." 


Bulan thanked the Monk for his advice. The next day Bulan said: 
"I shall call a Moslem and find out what he has to say." 


So the next day, a Moslem came before Bulan. He had a very 
dark skin, darker than any skin that Bulan had ever seen. His 
long grey gown and the turban around his head made him very 
attractive. Bulan asked him the same question that he had asked 
of the others. 


"Tell me Moslem, 
Tell me true, 
Which religion 
Pleases you?" 


Answered the Moslem: 


"My religion 
As you see, 
My religion 
Pleases me." 


"If you had to choose between the religion of the Jew, and that of 
the Monk, which would you choose?" 


The Moslem answered: "I would choose the Jewish religion. It is 
the oldest, and our religion is based on it." Bulan thanked him 
for his advice. The next day he called a Jew and put his question: 


"Tell me Jew, 
Tell me true, 
Which religion 
Pleases you?" 
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The Jew answered: 


"My religion 
As you see, 
My religion 
Pleases me." 


Bulan asked: 


"Tell me, Jew, 
Tell me true, 
What does God 


Mean to you?" 
The Jew answered: 


"Love thy neighbor as thyself 
And know the prophets too. 
This, the message of the Jew 
Forever will be true." 


Bulan then turned to the Jew and said: "You will be happy to 
know that I asked the Monk this question: 'If you had to choose 
between the religion of the Jew and that of the Moslem, which 
would you choose?' He answered: 'The Jewish religion.' I then 
asked the Moslem a similar question. He answered: 'The Jewish 
religion.' Now, all religions seem good to me if they teach us that 
there is one God who is the Father of us all, and that all men are 
brothers. But as the Jewish religion is the oldest, my folk and I 
shall come to you." 


"So Bulan and his people became Jews. And I am one of his 
great-great-grandchildren," the king of the Kazars wrote. 


The story pleased Hasdai very much. It gave him courage to 
help the Jews of Spain to become greater and greater. 
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25. THE SLAVE RABBI 


THERE were once two great Jewish colleges in Sura and 
Pumpeditha, famous cities in Babylonia. It was in one of these 
colleges that Saadiah was Gaon. When people had a quarrel and 
could not make peace, where do. you think they went? To 
Babylonia. For, this great college also served as a court. When a 
man wanted to become a rabbi, where do you think he went? To 
Babylonia. 


A time came, however, when the Jews stopped sending their 
students to Babylonia. Little by little Babylonia was losing its 
greatness. It seemed as if all the work that had been done there 
would be lost. What was to be done? The Babylonian Jews, very 
much worried, called a meeting of all the rabbis and all the 
important people. The question was: "What should be done to 
keep up the great learning which had been started in 
Babylonia?" Some said: 


"Send out letters to all the countries where Jews live. Tell them 
what great colleges we have here, and ask them for the sake of 
Jewish learning to help support these colleges. Tell them that 
otherwise all the good work of the rabbis will be lost. The 
schools will have to be closed." 
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"No, no," said others. "Don't send letters. Send people. Send our 
very own great scholars." 


So they decided to send out four of their greatest scholars to 
different parts of the world. They were to assemble Jews 
wherever they went and say to them: 


"We have fine schools and colleges in Babylon. You remember 
that when Johanan ben Zakkai risked his life to go before 
Vespasian, he asked for only one thing--to build a little school. 


"Now that we have all these great and fine colleges there, will 
you allow them to be closed? If you do not send your students 
and your great scholars to Babylonia--that is what will surely 
happen." 


So, in accordance with this plan, these four great scholars started 
out from Babylonia. On their travels they had to cross a big sea. 
On this sea there were many pirates who fell on the vessel on 
which the rabbis were sailing. The pirates captured the four 
rabbis and carried them off to slave markets. Two of them were 
taken to Africa, the third to France, and the fourth to Spain. Was 
this to be the end of the rabbis and the schools in Babylon? 
Would the schools have to be closed after all? Would these great 
rabbis be sold as slaves? Was this to be the sad end of such well- 
laid plans? 


In those days every country had a market place where the rich 
people came to buy their slaves. To these market places the 
rabbis were brought. And these old, learned men were placed on 
the block, on show, where everybody could see them. These old 
rabbis, loved and honored by the Jewish people, were put up for 
sale just like sheep or cows or horses. Can you imagine the 
shame and sorrow these men felt? 


The pirates, however, were very happy. Now they would get 
rich! These Jewish men were worth thousands of dollars. In 
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Spain the captain of the pirates stepped up on the platform and 
called out: 


"Hear ye; hear ye. Here we have an extraordinary slave, but of 
course he is very expensive. It isn't every day that we can offer 
you slaves as fine as this one." 


There was great excitement in the market place. The Jews and 
even the Gentiles were greatly astonished. How had these 
pirates succeeded in capturing a great rabbi? What! A rabbi to be 
sold as a slave! What a disgrace, they cried. It all seemed so 
impossible. A cry of horror arose from the Jews. No, they would 
never allow it. That would be terrible! 


Meanwhile the pirate cried again: 


"Well, what am I offered for this one? A great man, a great 
scholar. Tested him myself." At that the stupid crowd began to 
laugh. "What am I bid? Guaranteed to know everything!" the 
pirate continued. 


Jews and Gentiles alike could not bear to hear the pirate poke 
fun at the great rabbi. The Gentiles offered high prices, but the 
Jews always added to the offers. The Jews had made up their 
minds not to let the rabbi be sold into slavery. To their joy, they 
did at last buy freedom for this highly respected man. 


Among the bidders in the slave market was a man whose name 
you have heard before. Yes, that man was the famous Jewish 
scholar, Hasdai. When Rabbi ben Enoch was put up on the 
platform, Hasdai offered a larger price for him than anybody 
else there, so that he was sold to Hasdai. I don't know whether 
you can imagine how happy Hasdai was. For surely, you don't 
think that he had bought the rabbi for his slave! Hasdai was 
happy because he knew that God had sent him a great treasure. 
He knew that no amount of money could pay for that treasure. 
The first thing that Hasdai did was to give Rabbi ben Enoch his 
liberty. Then, when Rabbi ben Enoch had told him the whole 
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story of his mission, Hasdai offered to help him accomplish what 
he had set out to do. He took the learned Rabbi ben Enoch with 
him to the college in Spain. 


The rabbis who had been taken to the other countries were freed, 
too. 


Can you imagine how happy the rabbis were to be free again? So 
their trouble had not been in vain. Their hopes would be 
fulfilled. The work at Babylonia would not be wasted. 


Moses ben Enoch was so anxious to do his duty that he did not 
stop even to take off his slave's clothes. As soon as he was set 
free, he went to the college with Hasdai at once. There he asked 
Hasdai to let him stand near the door and listen to the 
discussion. No one noticed him at all. He had been standing 
there some time when a very hard problem came up. It was so 
difficult that even the head of the college could not solve it. 


Suddenly a voice was heard asking: 
"May I please try to answer the question?" 


Everybody turned to see who was talking. Can you imagine 
their surprise when they saw a slave in the school? And not only 
that, but the slave trying to answer a question--and such a hard 
one at that. 


"That must be some slave who has gone out of his mind," a 
number of scholars said, But the head of the college being wiser 
than they, in his usual polite way, asked Ben Enoch to come up 
to the front. When he had modestly done so, quietly and slowly, 
he answered the question. 


Seeing how wise Ben Enoch was, the head of the college said: 
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"So wise a man should take my place, for he knows more than I 
do." So Moses ben Enoch, this rabbi from Babylonia, became the 
head of the college in Spain. 


Hasdai went up to the head of the college and asked his 
permission to speak to the Assembly and Hasdai told the whole 
story of Rabbi Moses ben Enoch. 


Now, when a man wanted to become a rabbi, where do you 
think he went? To Spain, of course. When people quarreled and 
could not make peace with each other, where did they go? To 
Spain. And so Spain took the place of Babylonia as the center of 
Jewish living and of Jewish learning. 


26. THE WONDROUS 
TREE 


"VERY warm night again, isn't it?" remarked the Arabian poet. 


"Yes, very warm indeed," smilingly answered the Jewish 
shopkeeper to whom the remark had been made, "but a poet 
shouldn't mind warm nights. The warm nights in Spain are so 
beautiful-they make it easier to write poetry." 


"You are only joking. But I tell you, the only ones who don't have 
to worry are you Spanish Jews. You are richer than the Jews of 
the rest of the world. You can do as you please during the entire 
year." 


"Yes, I suppose most of us can," answered the shopkeeper 
thoughtfully. 


"You are well treated. You can worship as you please," 
continued the Arabian poet, "you are very learned and best of 
all, you have great poets among you." 


The Arabian poet seemed jealous. There was an odd gleam in his 
eyes. He had suddenly become silent, to the surprise of the 
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Jewish shopkeeper. After a long pause, the poet went over to the 
counter and said: 


"Let me have a pad of paper, even though I think it is too hot to 
work." 


"TIl tell you," the Arabian poet continued with a strange twinkle 
in his eye, "I can write you a poem for your Ibn Gabirol anyway." 
And as he spoke, he wrote this on the pad: 


"Ibn Gabirol--a great Jewish poet is he, 
But Ibn Gabirol a great poet must not be." 


The Arabian laughed loudly, and threw the piece of paper on the 
counter. 


"Here, keep it," he said, "I usually get paid for my poems, but 
you don't have to pay me for this one." With these last words he 
walked out of the store. 


"I wonder what he means by all that?" said the shopkeeper's 
wife. 


"Oh, nothing! He's just jealous of us Jews. They all are. And since 
he is a poet--he is especially jealous of Gabirol." 

"I'll keep these lines," said the shopkeeper's wife, as she picked 
up the paper from the counter and read again: 


"Ibn Gabirol--a great Jewish poet is he, 
But Ibn Gabirol a great poet must not be." 


"I wonder what he means," she repeated as she folded the paper 
and put it in one of her bureau drawers. 


Several years had passed after this incident. Gabirol, the great 
Jewish poet, had suddenly disappeared. No one knew what had 
happened to him. No trace could be found of the great poet. The 
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shopkeeper had forgotten about the poem the Arabian poet had 
given him. In fact, he would have forgotten about the poet, but 
for a strange thing. In front of that poet's house a wonderfully 
beautiful tree had sprung up. 


The organ-grinders in the street played: 


"I passed a little fig, tree, 
With buds so beautiful to see, 
And Iam sure, A very sure 
There is a fairy in that tree." 


And the children sang: 


"Its fruit is long, 

Yes, very long, 

And anyone who eats it 
Gets very wise 

And very strong, 

Yes, very wise 

And very strong." 


Poor people, rich people, grown-up men and grown-up women, 
little boys and little girls, all went to see the beautiful tree. Even 
the Caliph learned about this Wondrous Tree, this tree that was 
growing in front of the Arabian poet's house. 


The king's servants all cried: 
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"A fairy is hidden in it! Surely a fairy is hidden in it." 


"We shall go and find out for ourselves," said the Caliph. 


And off he started with a laborer armed with a spade. When 
they came to the Wondrous Tree, the man began to dig deep, 
deep under it. From every part of the town the people came to 
watch the digging. Breathlessly they looked on. With every 
spadeful, a cry of wonderment went up. Suddenly the laborer 
be. came pale. 


"Look, look!" he exclaimed to the King. "Look, someone is buried 
here!" 


The king ordered the body to be taken up, out of its grave. 


"Lord, have mercy," the people all cried as the body was lifted 
up. "Who can it be? A man buried under that tree!" Some of the 
king's courtiers, however, had already recognized the face of the 
dead man. 


But they looked again, and again. 


"Yes, yes, that is so. It is the body of Gabirol, the Jewish poet!" 
they exclaimed with horror. 


Now you remember the Jewish shopkeeper, for whom the 
Arabian had written that poem about Ibn Gabirol? That 
shopkeeper too had come to watch the digging under the 
Wondrous Tree. 


When he saw the body of Gabirol he began to tremble. Oh, he 
saw it all now! It all came back to him. That hot summer night-- 
and the poem the Arabian had thrown over the counter. The 
poem read: 


"Ibn Gabirol--a great Jewish poet is he, 
But Ibn Gabirol a great poet must not be." 
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So the Arabian meant that he would kill Ibn Gabirol. And the 
shopkeeper kept shaking his head and mumbling to himself: 


"Ibn Gabirol a great Jewish poet must not be.' Who would have 
thought it--who would have thought it!" 


"Guess the Arabian is sorry he said so much to me that night," 
the shopkeeper thought to himself. Suddenly he began to push 
through the crowd. 


"Let me pass, please. Quickly, quickly, let me pass. I have 
something very important to tell the king," he said as he elbowed 
his way through the crowd. "I know who committed this crime; I 
tell you, I know!" the shopkeeper kept shouting as he came up to 
the Caliph. 


"Your Majesty, I know who killed Ibn Gabirol. I am sure of it. It 
was this man," and he pointed to the Arabian poet who was 
standing in the crowd. 


"Be careful what you say," the Caliph answered sternly. "Can 
you prove it?" 


"I can, I can." The shopkeeper would not be quieted. 
"Very well then, go ahead," said the Caliph. 


"About three years ago at this time," the shopkeeper went on, 
"the Arabian poet came to my store to buy some paper. He sat 
there a long time and spoke to me about the Jews in Spain. He 
thought they were getting altogether too great and too rich. Then 
he turned to me and laughingly said: 


"Here, I will write you a poem for your Ibn Gabirol.' And he 
wrote something like this: 


"Ibn Gabirol is a great poet, but he won't remain a great poet.' If 
I'm not mistaken my wife still has the piece of paper." 
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"Go get that paper," commanded the Caliph. 
Ina few minutes, the shopkeeper returned. 
"Here's the poem," said he. "See for yourself." 


"That's not my handwriting. That Jew is just trying to get me into 
trouble. Believe me, O Caliph, believe me!" the Arabian begged. 


"Well," said the Caliph, after he had thought a few minutes. "We 
shall see. Here is a piece of paper," he said, turning to the poet. 
"Write down: 'I have not killed Ibn Gabirol.'" The Arabian poet 
wrote as directed, but his hand trembled. He tried to disguise his 
handwriting but he couldn't. Everyone could see that it was the 
same handwriting. The Caliph believed it, too. 


"Get the bamboo stick," he ordered. "You shall be whipped until 
you tell the whole truth." 


For some time, the poet would not speak, but at last the pain 
became too great to bear, and the Arabian cried out: 


"Yes, it's true. It's true. I killed that Ibn Gabirol. Lord, how I 
hated him! I hated him because he was such a wonderful poet. 
One night I asked him to come to visit me. He did. We spoke of 
the great mercy of his Jewish God." The Arabian poet looked far, 
far away. It seemed he was trying to think of how Gabirol 
looked that night. 


"Gabirol said, 'Forget yourself. Think only of God. If everybody 
would do that--this world would be beautiful.' 


"Just then I fell upon him and I killed him. Quietly I buried him 
under the trees. No one heard us. Only his God--and the stars 
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looked on. But his cursed blood sent forth beautiful fruit on this 
tree. Even though I had killed him, he lived on right before my 
eyes. And his poems, even more beautiful than this tree, live on 
and on forever. You know the rest," and as he spoke the Arabian 
fell to the earth, exhausted from pain. 


Then the people mourned: 


"Alas, alas, we've learned it, 
The secret of this tree; 

The blood of Gabirol fed it, 
So, beautiful it must be." 


The Arabian was hanged. And Ibn Gabirol, whom he had slain, 
lives on forever and ever because of his beautiful poems. 


27. IN THE EAST IS MY 
HEART 


"LET'S play school and I will be teacher," said Miriam, a dark- 
haired little girl. 


"No, no, play making bricks in Egypt." 
"Oh, I don't want to think of the Jews in Egypt." 
"Better play 'Going to Jerusalem," said Judah, a little boy of ten. 


"Don't you ever get tired of that game, Judah? After all that 
playing and marching, you could be in Jerusalem by now." 


"I am going to Jerusalem some day," Judah answered proudly. 
His eyes filled up with tears. Oh, how he wanted to go to 
Jerusalem! "All right, let's play 'Going to Jerusalem.' You know 
how the game is played." 


The children began to march around chairs. At the end of each 
round some child was left out. Someone stayed behind. Someone 
did not reach 


Jerusalem. Who do you think did get to Jerusalem? Who do you 
think won the game? No, it was not Judah, not yet. Not even in 
the game did he get his wish fulfilled. Miriam won the game. 


That evening at the table his father asked Judah kindly: 


"Well, Judah, did you get to Jerusalem yet?" Judah hung his 
head. 


"No," he answered sadly, "not yet, but I will some day." 


Many days passed. Then many years. Judah grew up and went 
to college in Spain. One day Judah, now tall and handsome, was 
sitting on a big rock, facing east and writing a poem. He looked 
up and recited: 


"O city, far-off East, the beautiful, 
The blest, 

My Spirit longs for thee 

From out the far-off West. 

If only I had an eagle's wings, 
Straight would I fly to thee, 

And I would moisten thy holy dust 
With tears ever running free." 


Some of his college friends came over and listened. 
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"Well, Judah," said one, 'care you studying hard for the doctor's 
exam?" 


"Oh, bother! Exam!" replied Judah angrily. "I'm writing poetry to 
my beloved." 


His friends drew back, surprised. So Judah had a girl! They 
didn't know that. 


When Judah saw their surprise he asked: 
"Want to hear one of the poems? How do you like this one? 


"O city, far-off East, the beautiful, the blest, 
My Spirit longs for thee 

From out the far-off West. 

If only I had an eagle's wings, 

Straight would I fly to thee, 

And I would moisten thy holy dust 

With tears ever running free." 


The friends all agreed that the poem was beautiful. They saw 
their mistake. Judah had no real girl. His girl was Jerusalem. 


"Please read us another one," they begged. And they didn't have 
to coax Judah. Immediately he began: 


"In the East, in the East 

Is my heart, 

And I dwell in the end of the West. 

All the beauties and treasures of Spain p. 157 
Are worthless as dust 

In mine eyes; 

But the dust of the ruined Temple 

As a treasure of beauty I prize." 


When he finished reading, one of the boys said: 
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"That's true," sighed Judah. "Thinking and dreaming and writing 
of the Holy Land won't help me pass the exams. And I do want 
to become a doctor. I shall earn a lot of money and then I shall go 
to my beloved city, Jerusalem." 


Judah was graduated from college. He became a very successful 
doctor. He was so busy that he hardly found time to write 
poems to his beloved. 


Years passed. Judah married and had one daughter. As soon as 
she could speak she, too, sang songs about Erets Israel. 


One day when she was about eight years old, she suddenly 
turned to her father and said: 


"Father, I've heard so much about Jerusalem, and I know so 
many songs and poems about it, but I have never seen 
Jerusalem. Won't we ever go there?" 


Then Judah took her on his knee, and told her at her age, he had 
always played "Going to Jerusalem," and how he, too, had made 
up his mind that when he grew up he would surely go there. 


"Oh, how I long to go there now!" he ended. "But all my brothers 
and sisters are here and my dear friends, too. I hate to leave 
them all. And besides, your mother doesn't want to go." 


More years passed. Judah already had a grandchild, and even 
his grandchild kept on singing: 


"In the East, in the East, 

Is my heart, 

And I dwell in the end of the West. 
All the beauties and treasures of Spain 
Are just like the dust 

In mine eyes; 
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But the dust of the ruined Temple 
As a treasure of beauty I prize." 


At last the day came when Judah could wait no longer. He tore 
himself away from his beloved family--his wife, his daughter, 
and his only grandchild. He left his many, many friends. He 
gave up his work as a doctor, and started for Jerusalem. 


When Judah's ship was well out to sea, a strong wind arose 
which soon became a storm. The waves kept dashing higher and 
higher. The boat was tossed hither and thither. It seemed as 
though they would never reach the holy city. Days passed before 
the storm quieted down. At last, tired but hopeful, he arrived in 
the Holy Land. 


Judah had worked, and worked, and waited. But at last he had 
his reward. Was this really Jerusalem? Was this really Judah in 
the streets of his beloved city? It didn't seem possible. It didn't 
seem true! 


Judah visited the Cave of Macpelah, the Wailing Wall, Rachel's 
Tomb, and all the other places he so longed to see. He touched 
each building, each stone, with his hands to make sure that he 
wasn't dreaming. While on the boat, Judah had begun to write a 
book about Judaism, and many new poems. He was now able to 
finish his books in the place where he had always longed to be. 


But Judah wasn't lucky enough to enjoy his beloved Jerusalem 
very long. Only a few months after he had reached the city, he 
was kneeling outside the city walls, chanting a song to Zion. 
While the great poet of Zion was singing his song, a 
Mohammedan horseman came along. When he saw Judah, a 
Jew, praying at the Wall, it made him very angry. So angry did 
he become that he fell upon Judah and killed him. 


Now, I know you feel sorry for Judah. But don't forget that he 
did reach Jerusalem, his beloved city. And even to this day his 
poems to Zion are sung. 
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28. AN ANGEL DID IT 


"IT'S hard to make a living in Spain. I think I'll try another 
country." So spoke Abraham Ibn Ezra to his mother. "But," he 
added, with a smile, "it seems I simply haven't any luck. If I were 
to begin to make shrouds, I'm sure men would stop dying, or if I 
were to make candles, the sun would not set until I gave up the 
candle trade." 


His mother smiled a kind mother's smile; lightly tapping him on 
the shoulder, she answered: 


"Now, don't speak that way, Abraham. You mustn't lose 
courage, my son. As you go from country to country you will 
surely find something at which you can make a good 
livelihood." 


Abraham had just returned to Spain for a little visit with his 
mother. He had already been to Italy, France and England. 


"But do you know, Mother," he said, "I think that I like to travel 
from country to country just for the fun of traveling. I couldn't 
stay in one place, even if I could earn enough to live on there. It's 
so much more interesting to keep moving from place to place. 
Besides it helps me understand not only the Jews, but other 
people as well." 


What answer could his mother give Abraham? She too, thought 
it was interesting to travel. However traveling takes time, you 
know. When you travel you don't have much time for anything 
else. But Abraham was so brilliant and so learned. He could do 
so much for his people, if he would only settle down to work in 
one place. If only he would give his time to one thing! 


"Well," she heaved a heavy sigh, "maybe you will meet a nice 
girl, and you'll get married--and then you will stay in one place 
and really do something." 
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"Now, Mother, that isn't fair. You know I work all the time, and 
this explanation of the Bible which I am writing will be an 
important piece of work, I hope." 


"This is the first time I have heard about it," his mother said. Her 
wrinkles seemed to smooth out and she looked quite pretty and 
young again. "Do tell me about it." She was very much excited. 


"I don't know how interesting you will find it--but this is the 
idea. 


"You know there were the great teachers who wrote 
explanations of the Bible but their explanations were altogether 
too long. They put all kinds of strange meanings into the Bible. 
Well, I will write an explanation of the Bible without putting 
fairy stories in it." 


"Yes? What do you expect to do?" Abraham's mother asked. And 
the look in her eyes said: 


"Please go on and tell me." 


"You see, it's not such a short story. If you really care to listen, I 
will tell you." 


"Why do you ask such foolish questions?" his mother said 
lovingly, as she bent over and kissed him. 


Pleased, Abraham continued: 


"Then you remember, Mother, there came the Karaites and they 
thought that every single letter in the Bible was important--every 
single letter. These Karaites said the rabbis had nothing to teach 
them at all. But I am trying to do this: First I find out what the 
rabbis wanted to teach us. Then I explain what is written in the 
Bible. But I am trying to do that in a clear, simple way. That is 
why I am working very hard to write this explanation." 
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"May God bless you, may God bless you," his mother said as she 
wiped away the tears from her eyes. 


As he had promised his mother, Ibn Ezra did finish his 
explanation of the Bible. And so clear was his explanation that 
young Jewish people began to study the Bible more carefully 
than ever before. 


But his work did not stop Ibn Ezra from traveling. He went to 
Egypt, to Palestine, and to Babylon. In every country, he left 
behind the marks of his great learning. In this way he taught all 
the Jews about the great Spanish poets and philosophers. So it 
was a good thing after all that Ibn Ezra went from country to 
country. 


Now Judah Halevi lived in Spain at the time when Ibn Ezra was 
traveling. It happened one day that Judah had been working for 
a whole day on a Purim song. He had almost finished the whole 
song, only he could not write the. last line. He tried again and 
again but he simply couldn't find the right thought nor the right 
rhyme. He was quite upset. just as he was straining every nerve 
to get that last line, his wife interrupted him with this: 


"Judah, you may be a great poet, but you are not doing your 
duty as a father. We have only one daughter and you don't even 
take the trouble to find her a good husband." 


Judah, tired and angry because he couldn't find a rhyme for his 
Purim song, called out in disgust: 


"The first stranger that comes to the door can marry her. Will 
that please you?" 


He had hardly finished saying these words when a knock was 
heard on the door. 
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Judah's wife went to open the door. What she saw made her 
knees sink under her. Before her stood a man in rags. He looked 
dirty and tired. 


"Have you a room for a lodger over night? I have a long way to 
go and I am very far from an inn." 


Judah's wife was thinking, "Good God, will my daughter have to 
marry this man?" 


But what could she do? She couldn't refuse a lodging place to a 
stranger. Therefore she said, "Come in, we can find room," but 
her mind was troubled: "My daughter, my only child, will she 
have to marry this beggar? Can Judah mean it?" 


As the stranger entered, he noticed that Judah was pacing up 
and down the room counting on his fingers and whispering to 
himself. Ibn Ezra (for it was he) knew at once that Judah was not 
talking to himself. It was clear to him that his host was counting 
the syllables of words for a poem. 


"Judah, too, sometimes finds it hard to get a good rhyme," Ibn 
Ezra thought to himself. 


Judah looked up for a second, greeted the stranger, and then 
continued whispering and counting to himself. 


His wife, seeing that Judah had no intention of speaking to the 
stranger, showed him his room and wished him good-night. 


For some time Judah continued to work on his poem. But at last 
he gave up and he, too, went to sleep. 


During the night Judah's wife could not sleep well because she 
was worried about her daughter. Did Judah really mean what he 
had said? And would he really make her daughter marry the 
ragged and ignorant beggar? She was hoping for the morning to 
come so they could talk the matter over. 
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Neither could Judah sleep because his Purim song was going 
through his head. Whenever he thought he had found the rhyme 
it always turned out wrong in the end. As they were lying in bed 
awake, each thinking and worrying, each thought he heard a 
noise in the study. 


Quietly they both got up and watched him from a distance. To 
their surprise they saw the stranger sitting at the desk where the 
unfinished poem lay. They watched him closely as he sat there, 
thinking, the pen in his hand. Then they saw him write 
something and go back to his bed. 


Then Judah and his wife both ran into the room, and there they 
saw Judah's song, beautifully finished! If they hadn't seen the 
stranger write it, they couldn't have believed it. 


Judah picked up the paper. Suddenly he looked alarmed. 


"What's wrong? What's troubling you, Judah?" his wife asked 
anxiously. 


"There is something peculiar, something queer about this 
stranger," Judah answered. "Only an angel or Ibn Ezra, the 
young poet, could have finished this poem. And here it is, all 
finished, with a beautiful line and a beautiful rhyme. Didn't we 
both see the stranger do it?" 


The sun had not yet risen, so Judah Halevi and his wife went 
back to bed. But again they couldn't sleep. This time it was 
because they were wondering who this stranger was. Could he 
really be the famous Abraham Ibn Ezra? If so, how fortunate for 
their daughter! 


When at last the sun began to rise, Judah and his wife could 
hardly wait to get into their clothes. 


They found the stranger in the sitting-room, in his talith and 
tefillin, praying. Judah put on his talith and prayed too. Judah's 
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wife in the meantime quickly prepared some breakfast and set it 
on the table. 


At breakfast, Judah Halevi said to the stranger: 
"We hardly had a chance to ask your name last night." 
"Why, I thought everybody knew the Wandering 


Jew, Abraham Ibn Ezra," the young traveler in his beggar's 
clothes replied. 


Judah and his wife stopped eating and both stood up in great 
surprise. 


Extending his hand to Abraham, Judah said: "I told my wife that 
only Abraham Ibn Ezra or an angel could have finished that 
poem. You know we saw you write it last night." 


Abraham flushed, as he said with a smile: "Well, I am not an 
angel, but they do call me Abraham Ibn Ezra," 


Just then Judah's daughter came in. This was the right moment 
for Judah to tell Ibn Ezra as well as his daughter about his plans 
for their marriage. 


"Listen, my daughter, and, you too, our dear guest, to a rash vow 
I made yesterday." He then told them the whole story. Both maid 
and man looked embarrassed; but, as you may guess, Ibn Ezra 
married Judah's daughter. And happily the two of them 
continued to travel. 


29. THE DOCTOR 
ARRIVES 


"THE doctor is here! The doctor is here!" This was the cry that 
went ringing through the hall. Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, 
judges, bailiffs, common people, all were filled with great 
excitement. They had been waiting since the early morning. It 
was now late in the afternoon. But at last the doctor had arrived. 


"Sh-sh--quiet--quiet. Can't you hear that the doctor has come?" 


"I shall be with you all in a minute," Dr. Maimonides promised 
as he hurried past them. 


"Only, please let me wash my hands and take a little bite." 


Soon Dr. Maimonides came out and far into the night he sat 
treating his patients. 


Every day, beginning early in the morning, Dr. Maimonides 
used to attend the great Saladin, Sultan of Egypt. He did not 
return home until noon, and often much later. And there his 
patients would be waiting for him. 


As the people sat waiting for the doctor, you could hear them 
say: 


"I knew his family in Spain," said one old man. 
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"Spain? What are you talking about? They came from Africa," 
remarked another. 


"Yes, I know that," answered the old man, "they traveled 
through many countries--the Maimons did--until they settled 
here in Egypt. I remember one night I was at their home in 
Spain. Old Maimon was sitting with his son David, talking about 
the conditions in Spain. Old Maimon said: 


"Who would believe it? Who would believe that this is Spain? 
This the country where Jehudah Halevi, Ibn Gabirol lived and 
worked? This the country where the Jews were so well treated; 
so rich and so learned? Is this the country where so many Jewish 
poets and philosophers were born?! 


"The father of Moses Maimonides was thus half thinking to 
himself and half talking to his older son, David, who sat near by. 


"Yes, Father. It seems there is no place where a Jew can feel safe 
now, no place where a Jew can serve his God freely. Shall we, 
too, have to become Mohammedans, as some of the other Jews 
have had to do?' 


"Maimon closed his eyes and shuddered. 'No, no, God forbid,' he 
said, motioning with his hand as if to drive off evil. 


"We should rather leave this home of ours. We shall go into 
exile--and we shall try to find a free country, a country where 
they will let us worship as we believe.' 


"Where shall we go? When? We don't want little Moses to grow 
up in this country. It's true, I, myself, teach him the Bible and the 
Talmud and some arithmetic. Still he is studying medicine with 
the Mohammedan professors and they teach him their 
philosophy, and their religion. Soon he, too, may believe that 
Allah is God, and Mahomet his prophet. I have decided that we 
shall go to Southern Spain.' And so Maimon and his family left 
for Southern Spain. 
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Soon after they came there, the same African Mohammedans 
captured that place, too, and again the Maimon family had to 
begin to wander. This time they went to Africa. They hadn't been 
there very long when there, too, the Jews were made to take 
Islam for their religion. Many Jews learned the prayers and 
customs of the Mohammedans and became make-believe 
Mohammedans. But they made believe for so long that, in time, 
they forgot the truth. They forgot that they were Jews. 


"Meanwhile little Moses had grown up to be a brilliant man and 
a great scholar. In spite of all the traveling the family had to do, 
Moses never stopped studying. He never said, 'We went to 
Almeria so I couldn't study,' or 'We went to Fez, so I couldn't 
study.' No indeed, he not only studied, he even began to write a 
book. 


"However, the Maimons did not stay long in Fez. At last they 
went to Egypt. Soon after they had settled there, Old Maimon 
died. Now Moses and his brother David had to support the 
family. They opened a big jewelry store, and traded with 
countries far, far away. David had more to do with the business 
than did Moses. It was David who traveled to the different 
countries to sell them the precious jewels. But on one of his 
journeys, David was drowned in the Indian Ocean, and after 
this, Moses had to take care of his own and his brother's families. 
By this time Moses had become a doctor. You remember that 
although in Spain he had begun to study medicine, his heart was 
in his Jewish studies. One day he said to his mother: 


"It's too bad that I must be a doctor. I do wish I had more time to 
give to the writing of that book which I began in Spain.' 


"Do you mean that book in which you explain all the Jewish 
laws?' asked his mother kindly and proudly. 


"Yes, that's it. I am trying to make it so simple that a Jew will be 
able to find any law very quickly.' 
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"So between being a doctor, and trying to support two families, 
Moses wrote this book to explain the Jewish laws. 


"Little by little his fame as a doctor spread and he became busier, 
but Moses did not give up his writings. He worked every single 
minute of the day. And he didn't even have time to read a story 
book. He just worked and worked all the time." 


Everybody had gathered around the old man and listened 
quietly, because they were all interested. 


At last, another man said, "And do you think that, with all his 
work, he stopped writing?" 


"Of course not. Don't you think I know of his greatest book? In 
that book he shows that there isn't much difference between 
Judaism and the philosophy of the Greeks," answered the old 
man, proud of all he knew. 


By now some of the people were beginning to fall asleep-- 
because they didn't know such big words--and they didn't know 
just what Maimonides wanted to prove. 


But one of those who had been listening, asked: "Is that what he 
called the 'Guide to the Perplexed?" It was a young man talking. 
He was glad that he could understand everything the older men 
were talking about. 


"Yes, and do you know that he has been asked to be court 
physician to Richard the Lion-hearted, the great king of 
England?" 


"Oh, really," said an old lady. "How lovely! Where will he get the 
strength to do it all?" 


"But he didn't accept that offer. He would rather give his time to 
his writings," answered the old man with the air of one who 
knows it all. 
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"And now there is a saying: From Moses to Moses, there has 
been none like Moses," the old man continued. 


"What does that mean?" asked a young girl, who had been 
listening all the time. 


"It means that from Moses who led the Jews out of Egypt till this 
Moses, Moses Maimonides, our doctor, no one has ever been as 
great as these two men." The man had just finished speaking 
when there was a sudden rush in the hall. 


"Sh-sh--quiet--quiet. Can't you hear that the doctor has come in?" 
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30. TABLES TURNED 


SALADIN, the Caliph of Egypt, came to like Moses Maimonides, 
the philosopher and physician, very much. Indeed, so much did 
the Caliph think of him that he told Moses all the secrets of the 
court. Therefore, all the courtiers became very jealous of Moses. 


Now there was one courtier, Dijy, by name, who was so jealous 
of Moses that he began to stir up trouble against him. One day, 
when Dijy was alone with the Caliph, he began to talk about 
Moses in this manner: 


"Your Highness," he said, "your Jewish physician may not be a 
traitor to the country, but I know he has said some very 
unpleasant things about you." 


"Oh, Dijy, I have no time to waste listening to your nonsense," 
Saladin scolded the courtier. "You don't like Moses because he is 
a great man, a great philosopher, and a great physician. And 
what hurts you courtiers most of all is that he is a Jew." As he 
ended his speech the Caliph was about to go about his business. 
But, just then, Dijy looked about slyly and said: 


"Well, perhaps you will change your mind, when I tell you that 
Moses told me that he finds it very hard to speak to you because 
of a bad odor that comes from your mouth." On hearing these 
words, the Caliph who had been walking down the court-room, 
stopped suddenly and turned pale. The Caliph was a simple, 
kind man and he was deeply hurt by Dijy's words. Flushing with 
anger, he commanded: 


"Order Maimonides to come here at once and I will find out 
whether you are telling the truth, and woe to you if you are not." 


Now that same morning the mean courtier had made sure to 
speak to Maimonides. To Maimonides the courtier had said: 
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"You think that because the Caliph has chosen you to be his 
physician, and maybe tells you how much he likes your books 
too, he really likes you. Well, let me tell you, you are all wrong. 
The other day he said to me, 'You know, Dijy, it's becoming quite 
impossible to speak to Maimonides; the odor from his mouth is 
so unpleasant." Maimonides who had listened attentively to 
Dijy's words, was deeply hurt. 


Now when the Caliph sent for Maimonides that evening, 
Maimonides held a big handkerchief in front of his mouth so as 
not to annoy the Caliph. But the Caliph too had prepared for 
Maimonides' arrival, and he, too, had put a large handkerchief in 
front of his mouth. 


When Maimonides entered, the Caliph thought: "Ah, so it's true! 
This Jew is two-faced. There he comes with his handkerchief 
over his nose." (The Caliph didn't notice that the handkerchief 
was over his mouth.) He grew angrier than ever. 


Seeing the Caliph holding his handkerchief to his mouth, Moses' 
knees began to tremble so that he had to hold on to the furniture 
to keep from tottering. At last Moses reached the throne of the 
Caliph. The Caliph was so angry he could hardly speak. But he 
had already made his plans. So at last he said: 


"You go to the outskirts of the city where they are burning lime 
in the big lime pit, and ask: 'Has the Caliph's bidding been 
carried out?" 


At another time Moses might have asked his friend, the Caliph, 
what he meant by such a peculiar question. But now, he felt 
altogether too embarrassed to say more than he had to. 


The sun was setting, and it was getting dark. Many patients 
were waiting for Moses at his home. Nevertheless, without any 
complaint he turned to do the bidding of the Caliph. 
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Meanwhile the Caliph had sent a messenger to the head of the 
lime pit and ordered him to burn to death the man who would 
come within an hour and ask: "Has the Caliph's bidding been 
carried out?" 


As Maimonides went on his way, he was met by an old woman 
who threw herself at his feet begging: 


"Oh, please Doctor, please come in and see my daughter. She is 
dangerously sick, and only you can save her." 


What was Maimonides to do? He had two duties to carry out. It 
was his duty to do the Caliph's bidding, but surely it was clearly 
his duty to save a human life. If he carried out the Caliph's 
command, the woman's daughter might die in the meantime. So 
what was he to do? 


It did not take Moses long to make up his mind. He quickly 
turned to the woman and asked her to lead him to her home. 
There he gave the sick girl some medicine--and soon she was 
sleeping peacefully. Maimonides assured the mother that when 
her daughter awoke she would be on the road to health. This 
duty done, he went to the lime pit. 


Meanwhile, the jealous courtier who had heard of the king's 
command to kill Moses, was very impatient. 
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Maimonides' death. So, as the sun was setting, he hurriedly left 
for the lime pit. Upon his arrival he asked: 

"Has the Caliph's bidding been carried out yet?" 

When the lime burners heard the question they quickly fell on 
the courtier, tied him and threw him into the pit, where he was 
burnt to death. 

A short while later, Maimonides, too, reached the pit and asked: 


"Has the Caliph's command been carried out?" 


With a smile and a twinkle in his eye, the head of the pit 
answered: 


"Oh, yes, and a good job it was too." Saying no more, Moses 
turned homeward. 


The following day Moses went to the court, as he always had 
done. As he approached the Caliph, Moses noticed that Saladin 
was pale and trembling. 


"What is wrong, Your Majesty?" Moses asked greatly alarmed. 


"Why didn't you go to the lime pit yesterday as I ordered you?" 
the Caliph asked, his eyes flashing with anger. 


"I did, Your Majesty," Moses replied quietly. "And they told me 
that your bidding had been carried out, and that it had been a 
good job too." 


"Oh, Allah, Allah!" the Caliph cried out. "A poor innocent man 
must have been burnt alive--instead of you." 


"Instead of me?" Moses called out in horror. 
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"You, Caliph,--me--to be burnt? Impossible! You wanted to kill 
me?" (Moses didn't know just what to say--He couldn't believe it 
all.) "Why, what evil have I done to Your Majesty?" 


"Enough," said the Caliph. "You are not a true friend. If my 
mouth odor is truly bad, why couldn't you have told me instead 
of mocking me behind my back?" 


A light dawned on Moses. 
"Oh, was it Dijy who told you that?" he asked the Caliph. 


"Yes, it was Dijy. If anyone else had told it to me, I wouldn't have 
believed him. But Dijy was your friend, and so I thought he was 
surely telling the truth. Then when I called for you, you came 
holding a handkerchief to your nose. How could I do anything 
but believe him? It was then that I made up my mind to kill 
you." 


When Maimonides heard this he began to laugh. "Oh, that 
courtier is sly! You know, O Majesty, he told me the same about 
you. He said you told every body that you wished you didn't 
have to speak to me so often, because you couldn't bear the odor 
from my mouth." 


"Oh, how shameful," called the Caliph, who was really a 
kindhearted man. "To think that I was ready to believe him and 
take your life for that. Moses, can you forgive me?" The Caliph 
almost cried. 


"Oh, I've forgotten about it already. Only I wonder who it was 
that met such a sad death at the lime pit." Moses was wrapped in 
thought. 
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"Moses," the Caliph cried, with great appreciation, "you are 
indeed the great philosopher, the great Moses Maimonides," and 
the Caliph embraced him affectionately. 


Just then the Caliph's butler announced: "Two lime burners to 
see you, Your Majesty." 


"Let them come in." 


And the two lime burners came in holding a ring and a watch in 
their hands. The head of the lime burners spoke: 


"We removed these things from the man whom you ordered to 
be burnt yesterday. Here, they belong to Your Majesty." As the 
men held them out, the Caliph exclaimed: 


"Oh, these things belong to that jealous courtier who made me 
plan all that. He wanted to hear of your death and so he reached 
the pit before you did. By the way, Moses, where were you 
then?" 


"Oh, God is good," Moses smiled. "An old lady came and asked 
me to heal her sick daughter. I hope Your Majesty will pardon 
me, I stopped to attend the sick girl before going to the lime pit, 
because I feared that she might die if I did not go immediately." 


"Oh, how impossible it is for us to understand the ways of God!" 
the Caliph exclaimed. Again they embraced each other, and 
Moses and the Caliph remained friends for the rest of their lives. 


31. THE RABBI WINS 


"IN THE name of the Lord of Hosts,--I come, I come in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts!" 


This was the cry of Pablo Christiani as he went through Spain, 
from city to city. Pablo was a Jew who had become a Christian. 
And now he wanted all the Jews to do the same. But try as he 
would, he could not succeed. 


One day Pablo thought of a new scheme. He requested the king 
to have one of the most famous rabbis in Spain debate with him. 
That is, Pablo wanted to argue with the rabbi as to which was 
the better religion, Judaism or Christianity. The king was glad to 
grant Pablo's wish for he too wanted to see the Jews turn 
Christian. 
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Pablo thought: "It will be very easy for me to show that 
Christianity is the better religion. The rabbi will be afraid to 
argue honestly before the king. He will have to agree to 
whatever I say. Then, once I shall have shown the people that 
even their own great rabbi agrees that Christianity is the better 
religion, my work will be done; the Jews will all consent to 
become Christians." 


Now the greatest rabbi in Spain at that time was Moses ben 
Nachman or Nachmanides, as he was called. When the king 
asked him to appear in Barcelona for the debate, Nachmanides 
was worried. Just what was he to do? Just what ought he to say? 


"Anyway," Nachmanides thought to himself, "no matter what I 
do and no matter what I say, the Jews will suffer. It's best that I 
speak the truth--nothing but the truth." 


So with great fear and yet also with great hope, Nachmanides 
arrived in Barcelona. When he came into the palace he found it 
crowded with many Jews and Christians who had gathered to 
hear the great debate. The Jews of Spain, however, were not the 
only ones interested in this debate. The Jews all over the world 
were worried. What would happen to them now, they 
wondered. Wasn't this another trick of the king's? Would this 
not give him another excuse to be cruel to the Jews? Still they put 
great trust in Nachmanides, their rabbi. 


When all were seated and waiting impatiently, 
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Nachmanides arose, and addressed the people as follows: 


"Before beginning the debate, I ask for one thing." Everybody 
craned his neck. Everybody strained his ears to hear what 
Nachmanides was asking for. 


"All I ask is that I be allowed to speak the truth, the truth as I see 
it," Nachmanides begged. 


"Of course, of course. That is what we expect of both you and 
Pablo," the king answered in his courtly manner. 


For three days the debate went on. Nachmanides spoke without 
fear. "It surely cannot be that the Messiah has come. Was it not 
said that when the Messiah came all wars would end, and there 
would be peace, only peace on this earth? But look, look about 
you! What do you see--nothing but war and bloodshed. Surely 
Jesus was not the Messiah." 


"That's so! That's really true!" Many who were listening to 
Nachmanides thought to themselves. But they dared not 
applaud such ideas. 


"What? Jesus not a Messiah! The Messiah had not yet come! That 
rabbi had better stop debating before he is killed." 


The Jews and even some of the Christians begged Nachmanides 
not to continue the debate. But Nachmanides paid no attention 
to their requests. He went right on arguing bravely. 


At last the debate was over. Pablo had not been able, as he 
expected, to show everybody that Christianity was a better 
religion than Judaism. Nachmanides had not been afraid to 
speak the truth, as Pablo had hoped. There was no doubt that 
the great rabbi had won the debate. 
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Nachmanides wrote down the whole story of the debate. He sent 
it all over the country, so the Jews and the Christians could read 
all that had been said. 


Now when Pablo and the priests saw the report, they selected 
certain sentences and sent them to the king. Why do you 
suppose they did this? Well, you see they took those sentences 
which belittled the Christian religion. For example, one sentence 
read, "There have been more wars since Jesus was born, than 
there had ever been before." Another read, "Jesus is not the 
Messiah" and other sentences like these. 


These wicked men came before the king and said: 


"Words like these are an insult to our Christian religion. The 
man who wrote them surely ought not to go unpunished." 


Again Nachmanides was summoned to Barcelona. Greatly 
alarmed, he obeyed the king's order. 


"Nachmanides," said the king, "it gives me much pain to inform 
you that you have been charged with insulting the Christian 
religion. Pablo showed me the report you made of the meeting 
in Barcelona." 


"What? What was that?" asked Nachmanides, who was now 
seventy years old. Maybe he hadn't heard the king correctly. 


"Yes, yes," the king continued, "and for that sin you must leave 
the country for two years." 


Nachmanides turned very pale. He sank into a chair exhausted. 


"But how did this happen, Your Majesty?" he asked. "I didn't 
write anything in that report which I hadn't already spoken 
before you, O Majesty! You don't really mean to make me leave 
my home, my wife, my children, and my little grandchildren, 
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whom I love so much," Nachmanides pleaded in a voice choked 
with tears. 


The cruel king sat by unmoved. "Yes, Nachmanides, that shall 
have to be," he replied sternly. "The pope has spoken! For two 
years you shall stay away from this country." 


"Two years," cried the clergy. "That is not enough punishment 
for a crime like that. For the rest of his life, let him be a wanderer 
on the earth!" 


A great sob arose from some of the women present. A grey old 
man of seventy to be forced to leave his home, his son and 
daughter, and his little grandchildren. That was unheard of. 


So Nachmanides began his wanderings through Europe. After 
three years of weary travels, he came to Palestine where at last 
he found peace. From there he wrote to one of his friends: 


"I am removed from my friends and my family, from the little 
children whom I brought up on my knee, but I feel repaid when 
I can walk on the stones of Jerusalem and weep at Jerusalem's 
fallen Temple." 


Although at first Nachmanides was disappointed when he saw 
the ruins of the once beautiful city, he didn't sit and mourn over 
those ruins. Instead Nachmanides, brave man that he was, 
gathered about him a small group of friends. He encouraged 
them to build up a real community. Many came to hear his 
lectures and sermons. And so Nachmanides was able to give the 
Jews of the Holy Land all the fine culture of Spain. Nachmanides 
lived in Palestine only three years. But he did more in those 
three years than others do in a whole lifetime. 
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32. NOT FOR HIS 
CROWN 


RASHI'S father lived in a small town in France, near the sea. He 
was very poor, and he had to work very hard, loading and 
unloading the boats. One day as he was walking near the harbor, 
he thought he saw something very bright in the dirty sand. He 
stopped, and sure enough there, between two little pebbles, lay a 
very precious pearl. 


Hardly believing his eyes, Reb Isaac picked up the jewel and ran 
home. His wife, Sarah, when she saw him running towards the 
house, became worried. What could have happened? Why was 
Isaac coming home so early? And why was he running? In her 
great anxiety, Rashi's mother began to run towards her husband. 


"Look! Look, Sarah!" called Isaac all out of breath. "See," he said 
between gasps, "see, I just found this pearl at the harbor." 


"Isaac!" cried his wife with joy, "you'll never have to carry those 
heavy loads again." 


"And I shall be able to sit and study the Torah all the time. Just 
think of that!" replied Isaac, his eyes filling with tears. 
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"I shall take it to the jeweler immediately," said Sarah as Isaac 
carefully handed her the jewel. 


With trembling hands and a very fast beating heart, Sarah ran 
into the store of the jeweler. 


"Look at this pearl. Isn't it very, very precious indeed?" she asked 
tremblingly. 


The jeweler examined it carefully with his magnifying glass. 
(You know that's a glass that makes everything look much, 
much bigger than it really is.) He held the pearl up to the sun 
and then again in front of his candle. 


"Yes, yes," the jeweler at last said slowly, as if talking to himself. 
"This jewel is worth a lot. I will give you 10,000 ducats for it." 


Now it happened that on that very day, the jeweler had received 
an order from the bishop for a very expensive jewel, one that 
would be fit to set in his crown. So the jeweler was very anxious 
to buy this pearl from Rashi's mother. 


"Yes," the jeweler said again, "I need this pearl to adorn the 
bishop's crown, and even though it's not worth 10,000 ducats, I 
will pay you that much so that I may have it for the bishop's 
crown." 


"Oh, is it that bishop who hates the Jews? That bishop who 
wants all the Jews to become Christians?" 


The jeweler continued to examine the pearl, as if he hadn't heard 
what Sarah had said. 


"Is that the bishop?" Sarah asked again. 


Looking up, the jeweler smiled and said: "Well, I guess he is the 
one you mean." 
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Without saying another word, Sarah took the jewel from him 
and carefully wrapped it up. The jeweler watched her, 
wondering what she was going to do next. As he saw her turn to 
walk out, he said: 


"What's the matter, woman, don't you think 10,000 is enough for 
that pearl?" 


"Oh, indeed, more than enough, I'm sure, but I must go home to 
ask my husband's advice." 


Do you think Sarah was foolish for not selling the pearl to the 
jeweler immediately? Do you know why she didn't sell the 


jewel? 


Just listen to what happened. Sarah came home and told her 
husband the whole story. So he said: 


"Well, Sarah, you didn't sell the jewel to him, did you?" 
"Why, how did you guess?" asked Sarah wonderingly. 


"Because I know you wouldn't want to have your jewel adorn 
the crown of a wicked man." 


"That's it exactly. I was hoping you wouldn't be angry with me," 
Sarah answered smilingly. 


"No, no, far from it," and with those words Isaac took the jewel 
from his wife's hands and threw it into the sea. 


"I would rather the sea had it, than that it should adorn that 
man's crown," he said. 


Now if this was the kind of people Rashi's parents were, what 
would you expect of their son? And what might have happened, 
had Isaac and Sarah kept the jewel? Think of that! 
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33. HOW RASHI WAS 
SAVED 


"AND SO, my dear Brethren of Prague, I want to tell you that the 
Jews are getting on very nicely in France. They are not as rich as 
our Spanish brethren, nor are they allowed to take part in the 
government as the Jews of Spain are, but they keep on studying 
the Bible and the Talmud. And they continue to have great 
schools like those in Babylonia. 


"Thank you, my friends, thank you for giving me such a big gift. 
Because of that I shall not have to work for the rest of my life. 
But I don't think that it is right. I believe a rabbi should earn a 
living by the work of his hands, and no rabbi should receive 
money for serving his people. 


"I want to thank you again for the fine way in which you have 
welcomed me to your city." With these words Rabbi Rashi ended 
his talk. 
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"Oh, what we have done does not begin to show you how much 
we appreciate the fine things you have written for us, and for 
our children after us. You have made the Bible so clear that our 
children will now be able to read it," answered the spokesman of 
the congregation. 


Rashi was about to say something, when suddenly officers 
rushed into the synagogue and taking hold of him, said: 


"By the order of the duke, you are arrested!" A few of the elders 
of the synagogue became very angry and excited, and rushed up 
to the platform. 


"Arrested?" they cried. "What for?" 


"This man is a spy. He came to find out which parts of the land 
can be easily attacked." 


Rashi turned to the elders of the synagogue and said: 
"Don't grieve, my dear friends. Nothing can happen to me, 
because I'm not guilty. Wait for the trial and trust in God." So 


Rashi was imprisoned for four days. 


At last the day of the trial came. Rashi was brought before the 
duke. 


"Are you the great Jewish scholar, the one whom the Jews have 
so honored?" the duke asked angrily. 


"Yes, they gave me a very fine welcome," said Rashi modestly. 


"Then you are the spy. And you shall surely be hanged." 


During this time, the bishop, who was the chief judge, sat by 
looking very closely at Rashi. It seemed to him he had seen this 
man somewhere before, but he couldn't remember just where it 
had been. Little by little, however, it came back to him. This man 
was a rabbi, a great scholar. 


"Oh, yes, yes, to be sure!" Suddenly he turned to Rashi and 
asked: 


"Were you ever in Palestine?" 


"Yes, I travel from country to country, trying to learn 
everywhere," answered Rashi. At the same time, Rashi also 
recognized the bishop. 


The bishop then turned to the duke and said: 


"Let no harm be done to this man. Neither shall he be put into 
prison, for I know that not only is he a great and learned rabbi, 
but he is also a very fine man. Let me tell you how I know this: 


"Sometime ago when I was in Palestine, there was a learned Jew 
at the inn where I had stopped. When I heard that, I asked to be 
introduced to the learned rabbi. We sat together, and talked 
about religion. Rashi told me about his work, and his teachings. 
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He told me that he was trying to continue the worthy work that 
had been done in Palestine and in Babylonia by the many great 
rabbis who came before him. "That same night I suddenly 
became very sick. And this rabbi, this Jewish man, sat up with 
me all that night and the whole day after that and the whole 
night after that, and prepared medicines for me, which he knew 
would help to cure me. But for this man I might have been dead 
now. When I was better and he was leaving the inn, I begged 
him to accept some money or at least some little gift for all his 
kind services. But with many thanks he refused and said: 


"You are not a Jew. You are not of my religion. But you were 
sick and I did the best I could for you. Now, all I ask is that if 
ever you meet a Jew who is in trouble you do all you can for 
him.' And Rashi shook hands with me and left. 


"And do you know, O duke, this man standing before us now is 
no spy. He is the great rabbi who saved my life. Now then, can I 
do anything less for him than beg that you grant him his 
freedom?" 


And so all the Jews rejoiced, for Rashi was allowed to return to 
his native France. 
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34. THE FOURTH 
HORSE 


"GODFREY of Bouillon has ordered you to come before him," 
the soldiers of Godfrey commanded. But Rashi refused to go. So 
the soldiers returned and reported this to Godfrey. Godfrey was 
greatly upset by this, but nevertheless he thought: 


"I guess that little rabbi is afraid of me. I will go down myself 
and make him feel sure that I mean no harm." 


When Godfrey came to Rashi's school, he went right into the 
school, for all the doors were open. He walked in expecting, of 
course, to find someone there. But to his great surprise, though 
every door was open, he saw no one. 


Can you guess what had happened? As soon as Godfrey came 
in, Rashi, through his magic power, had made himself invisible. 


Godfrey walked first into one room, then into another 


room until he had gone through the whole school building. He 
couldn't believe that Rashi would be so foolish as to leave all the 
doors open and go away. At last, after he had looked all over, he 
called out: 


"Rashi, are you anywhere in the building? Rashi, Rashi. This is 
Godfrey of Bouillon calling you. Do you hear me?" To his great 
astonishment, Godfrey heard a voice answer: 


"Here I am. What does my master want?" Godfrey turned and 
looked all over the room. He rubbed his eyes again and again to 
make sure that he was seeing straight. He became frightened, for 
he surely did not see anybody in the room. 


"What's this?" he called out angrily. "Is some devil making fun of 
me?" And again Godfrey called: 


"Rashi, where are you? Do you know that this is Godfrey of 
Bouillon calling you? Then what is this joke you are trying to 
play on me?" 


But again a voice answered from nowhere, "Here I am. What is it 
my master wants?" 


By now Godfrey was so angry that he went out of the school and 
started homeward. At the same time, he made up his mind that 
if he ever found Rashi he would kill him. 
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No sooner had Godfrey left the school than he met one of Rashi's 
pupils. 


"Please go and tell your teacher to come before me. Surely no 
harm shall come to him." 


When Rashi was sure that Godfrey meant no harm, he came and 
stood before Godfrey. 


"You are a great scholar, Rashi, and every one has heard of your 
wisdom. Can you tell me then, whether I shall be victorious on 
this crusade which I am about to begin? Tell me truthfully, for 
you will surely not be punished for whatever you say." 


After a pause Rashi answered slowly, "You will capture the city 
of Jerusalem and you will be king over Jerusalem for three days, 
but on the fourth day the Moslems will put you to flight. And 
when you come back, you will be left with only three horses." 


At this announcement, Godfrey became red with anger. This was 
so different from the glorious victory he had planned. 


When his anger passed so that he could speak again, he said: 


"If this does come true, and if I return with only one more horse 
than you say, your body will be thrown to the dogs, and all the 
Jews of France will be killed." 


For a number of years Godfrey was fighting in Jerusalem. When 
he returned to France he had three soldiers with him, just as 
Rashi had said, but four horses instead of three. Godfrey was, of 
course, very angry and disappointed. He had not succeeded in 
capturing Jerusalem and remaining there, as he had hoped, and 
so he was angry with the world. With a mean glare in his eyes, 
he was thinking: 


"Four horses, that is one more than three, and I will take my 
revenge on that Rashi!" 
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Just as Godfrey was entering Troyes, the city where Rashi lived, 
a large rock from the heavy gate dislodged itself and fell upon 
one of the soldiers. And lo, both the soldier and his horse were 
killed. And so Godfrey was left with only three horses just as 
Rashi had told him before. 


"A miracle, a miracle!" called out Godfrey, who was quite beside 
himself. "The prophecy of Rashi is fulfilled!" 
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35. FLYING FROM THE 
ROOFS 


"JEWS of Asia, hear ye! How long will you agree to be trodden 
under the heel of the Mohammedans? The Jewish people must 
do something real, something worth while. We can do that only 
in our own country, Palestine. So join yourselves with me in this 
great undertaking. Onward! Onward to the Holy Land!" Thus 
spoke David Alroy, a dark, handsome young man. David knew 
the Bible and the Talmud well and also the Arabic language. 


"Hear ye, my fellow Jews," continued David, "the Lord has sent 
me to you to take you out of the land of the Mohammedans, into 
our own holy city, Jerusalem. In order to do this I need your help 
to fight the other nations. In the name of the God of Israel, then, 
join my great army. Come to Amadia and take with you under 
your coats as many swords and spears as you can carry. Make 
sure that no one sees your weapons, and let no one have the least 
notion that you are hiding weapons." 


"Yea! Yea! Hail to the Messiah! Hail to David, the Messiah!" 
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The Jews were suffering so much because of the terrible 
crusades, that they were glad to listen to anybody who promised 
to lead them away from their sufferings. And didn't David Alroy 
say himself, that God had sent him? 


When the Sultan heard rumors of the arrival of a Jewish 
Messiah, he ordered that that Messiah be brought before him. 
And when David, the supposed Messiah, did appear before the 
Sultan, he was ordered to be put into prison. 


Just as the Sultan was thinking of a severe enough punishment 
for David and his followers, David suddenly, to the great 
astonishment of all, appeared before the Sultan and said: 


"By magic arts 

I come and go, 

By magic arts 

I swim, 

By magic arts 

I roam on high 

And all of you defy." 


"Seize him! Seize him!" ordered the Sultan. And the guards laid 
hold on Alroy but, again, to their great bewilderment they 
clasped air, thin air. David suddenly made himself invisible, and 
in that way crossed a big river. In one day David was back again 
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in Amadia. It would have taken an ordinary man at least ten 
days to get there. 


By this time the fame of David Alroy had spread into many 
countries. In one of these countries there lived two wicked men. 
These men saw a way of getting rich through David Alroy, and 
this is what they did. 


They wrote letters to the Jews of Baghdad. And they made 
believe that the letters had been written by David Alroy. In these 
letters they told the Jews that they should all prepare for 
Monday night. On that Monday night they were going to be 
delivered. And how? By flying away to Jerusalem. 


"Dress yourselves in green robes. Go up to the roof and wait. 
Wait for the hour at which you will begin to fly." And the letter 
was signed "David Alroy." 


The Jews had such a firm belief in David, their Messiah, that 
they thought anything could happen if only he promised it. So 
these Jews, thinking they would fly to Jerusalem, handed over 
all their belongings to these wicked men. 


At last the promised Monday night came. Crowds of Jews 
gathered on the roofs. Everybody was excited. The children 
shouted with joy, while the elders wept with happiness. 
Everybody was on edge. Think of it! They would fly--and not in 
an airplane. But just like birds they would let themselves go and 
fly, fly to Jerusalem. 


Hour after hour passed. Each one looked at his neighbor to make 
sure that all would begin to fly at the same time, or maybe to see 
who would go off first. With great hope which later turned into 
anxiety they waited. One and two hours passed. No. No one had 
begun to fly, not yet. Three and four hours passed. Even the 
staunchest believers were getting impatient. 
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The sun was already beginning to rise. Their confidence began to 
weaken. Some began to wonder a little. How did they know that 
David had written the letters? How could they be sure? 


Some of the people were quite chilled by the morning air. And 
some children had fallen asleep in spite of their great interest. 


Daybreak at last! Now it became clear to them. Where were 
those two men who had read the letter to them? What had they 
done with all the things that had been given them? Where had 
those men gone? It did not take them long to discover that it was 
all a fraud. 


They began to rush down from the roofs just as hurriedly as they 
had come up. Like crazy people they rushed down and into their 
houses. But, alas! Those two wicked men had already done their 
work. Every house had been cleared of all of its belongings. And 
the two men were far, far away, out of anybody's reach. 


But you see, the Jews' hope for a Messiah, a redeemer, someone 
who would save them from all their sufferings was so great that 
they had believed anything possible. They had never thought 
that those two men were just two wicked people. 


Ever after the people of Baghdad called that the "year of flying" 
and counted their calendar from that time. And though David 
Alroy knew nothing about the letter the two wicked men had 
written, he was one of the many false Messiahs. 


36. THE MESSIAH IS 
COMING 


THE Jews were being driven from country to country. In no land 
were they welcome. In no land could they feel safe. Because of 
this, many Jews began to hope and yearn for a redeemer to take 
them out of their trouble. Many longed for this redeemer so 
much that they began to think that they themselves were sent 
down to redeem Israel! Others, seeing how anxious the Jews 
were for a savior, thought it a good chance for them to act as 
such. Just what Abraham Abulafia believed we cannot tell, but 
this is what he did. Abulafia went about preaching thus: 


"All of you who want to be saved, all you who wish to. be 
happy, shut yourselves up in a quiet room. Shut yourselves 
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away from the world. Clothe yourselves in white garments. 
Wrap yourselves in a talith and tefillin, and in that way prepare 
yourselves for the Lord. 


"Besides, if you would indeed have the Lord come to you then 
pronounce the name of God every few minutes, 'Je-ho-vah, Je-ho- 
vah,' and keep changing your voice as you do so. And as you do 
all these things, sway, sway back and forth. Then your head will 
become dizzy, and your heart filled with a glow. Suddenly, sleep 
will come over you, and you will feel as if the soul were going 
out of your body. In this way will the Lord come to you." 


Abulafia traveled from country to country preaching his strange 
idea to all whom he met. Little by little he began to believe that 
he himself was the Messiah. And many people believed him 
also. He wrote books explaining just when and how the Messiah 
would arrive. He also set the date when the Messiah would 
come. 


The people prepared for the great day. To make sure that they 
would be allowed to go along with the Messiah, they gave a 
great deal to the poor and they fasted. On the day set, the people 
dressed themselves in long white garments, as on the Day of 
Atonement, ran to the synagogue and waited there for the long, 
loud note of the Shofar, the trumpet blast by which the Messiah 
would be announced. 
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They waited and waited, but no blast was heard. Suddenly they 
looked about. What do you think they saw? Some fainted at the 
sight that met their eyes. On their garments were little, tiny 
crosses. What could this mean? How did these crosses get there? 


At first, great fear and alarm came over the people. Little by 
little, however, they began to see how foolish they had been. To 
believe in such silly things, to imagine that such stupid fasting 
and almost crazy screeching would call down the Messiah! Of 
course, some one had played a trick on them. When they had not 
been looking, the crosses had been pinned on to their hems to 
frighten them. Though still disappointed that the Messiah had 
not arrived, they returned home with clearer heads. No one 
would again deceive them about the Messiah. But would no 
one? 
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37. SO THIS IS YOUR 
ANSWER 


IN ONE of the crowded streets of the city of Worms a priest was 
speaking to a large gathering of people. All were listening with 
great interest when suddenly a child called to his mother: 


"Look, Mother, look at that man walking towards the priest. 
How dusty and torn his clothes are! He looks tired, too. And, 
see, Mother, he has a pilgrim's staff in his hand. I wonder from 
where he comes!" 


Before his mother could reply, the man had walked up to the 
priest and cried aloud in a trembling voice: 


"Hear ye, brethren, I have just returned from the Holy Land. 
When I first came there with my companions, we wanted to visit 
the grave of Jesus. But when we came near it, we found it 
surrounded by hundreds of infidels who would not let us see it. 
You who live quietly and peacefully here, cannot imagine all we 
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pilgrims had to suffer near that holy grave. This ought not to 
continue any longer. We must rescue it from the hands of those 
infidels." 


"That's right, that's right," shouted the people. 


Then the priest called loudly: "All those who want to go to the 
Holy Land to fight for the grave of Jesus, gather here!" 


Some hundreds of people, not only in Worms but in other cities, 
too, formed themselves into bands and started on the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. They put a little red cross on their cloaks and 
so they were called crusaders. In order to get many men to go on 
these crusades to the Holy Grave, the popes sent out 
proclamations, called bulls, in which they said: 


"Let it be known that all men who join in this holy war, in this 
crusade against the unbelievers in Jerusalem,--let it be known 
that the sins of these crusaders will be forgiven, and they will be 
excused from paying all their debts." 


Now it happened that in those days many Christians owed 
money to the Jews. When they heard the pope's bull, they 
thought: 


"Now we can get even with those Jews! We won't pay our debts 
and they will not be able to take us to court either." And they 
were very happy. 
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There were also monks and priests who for many, many years 
had tried to get the Jews to become Christians. These monks 
said: "Before going to Palestine to fight the unbelievers there, 
why not begin with the unbeliever's right here?" So it came 
about that the crusaders while traveling to the Holy Land turned 
upon the Jews in the cities of Europe, whom they called infidels, 
and attacked them. 


Since the popes in their bulls forgave all sins and excused all 
debts, many bad people, such as thieves and robbers, joined the 
crusades. When crusaders of this kind came through Jewish 
towns, they began to break into Jewish homes. 


In Worms, when the Jews heard that the crusaders had come, 
they rushed to the bishop's castle. The bishop was a kind man 
and they were sure he would protect them. 


The crusaders ran from house to house and from synagogue to 
synagogue. Furious because they found no one, they determined 
to destroy everything belonging to the Jews. First they tore the 
holy books and the Torah; then they set fire to the houses and 
synagogues. Still their anger was unsatisfied. And so they 
stormed the bishop's castle, crying madly: "Hand over those 
infidels! If they want to live they must become Christians." 


When the bishop, who was in one of his rooms in the castle, 
heard this, he came forward and pleaded with the crusaders: 


"What good will it do to Christianity if many Jews, who really 
don't want to become Christians, will make believe they are 
Christians?" 


But the crazed mob would not listen. "We want those Jews!" they 
shouted. 


The bishop, seeing he could no longer resist the mob which was 
growing wilder all the time, came to the Jews and told them that 
he could not protect them any longer. 
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"You must be baptized," he said, "or these men will compel me 
to hand you over to them." 


Can you imagine how the Jews felt? What were they to do? 
Shalom, chief among the Jews, begged: 


"Please give us just one hour in which to consider whether we 
shall die as Jews or live as Christians." 


"Very well," said the bishop, "I shall try to keep away this mad 
mob for another hour. But remember, do not hold me 
responsible after that." 


Yes, the Jews had only one hour in which to decide between life 
and death. During that hour the mad mob kept on battering 
away at the castle doors. 


"We are giving those unbelievers too much time. Out with them! 
Death upon them!" 


Meanwhile, what had the Jews decided? Do you think you can 
guess? Let us see. 


Some, a very few, said: "Oh, suppose we are baptized, suppose 
we do say those words: 'In the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, we are baptized,' and then let them sprinkle a 
few drops of water on us! When we are free, we will become 
Jews again." 


"No, no, we will never listen to that," the others cried. 


They considered this way out and that way out. At last they 
made their decision. At the end of the hour, when the bishop 
returned, he was stunned at the sight which met his eyes. There 
lay the Jews--dead. They had chosen to kill themselves rather 
than to give up their religion. 
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"So," said the bishop, as a shudder went through him. "So this is 
your answer." 


And the Jews all over the world remember and honor these men 
of Worms as "Kedoshim," holy ones, saints, who were strong 
enough to die for their religion! 
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38. WHITHER--NOW? 


"Granada has fallen 
Gone are the Moors-- 
Gone are these infidels 
Why not the Jews?" 


So chanted the crowds as Ferdinand and Isabella marched 
victoriously into Granada. Banners were waving; bells were 
ringing; people were shouting: "Down with the Moors! Down 
with the Jews!" And soon a proclamation was sent throughout 
the whole of Spain which read: 


"By the thirteenth of July not a Jew shall be found in any part of 
Spain." 


"Have you heard the proclamation?" Don Caesar, a very rich 
Jew, asked Don Pedro. 


"Which proclamation?" Don Pedro asked, rather ashamed that he 
wasn't keeping up with the times. 


"Don't you know that in four months we Jews shall have to leave 
Spain?" Don Caesar replied. 


"Oh! I can't believe it. It isn't possible. It can't be true. Don't 
Ferdinand and Isabella know that Halevi, Ibn Gabirol, 
Maimonides, and Ibn Ezra were all Jews? Don't they know that 
their greatest philosophers and poets were Jews? What can the 
King and Queen be thinking of?" Don Pedro was getting more 
and more excited. 


"Why, our ablest financiers, our greatest business men are Jews. 
Even at this very moment Isaac Abravanel, a Jew, is holding a 
very high position at the court," added Don Caesar. 
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But in a few days the King's messengers were calling throughout 
the land: 


"Jews! Hear ye. All you who do not accept Christianity must 
leave this realm--or die." 


Now, only one who has lived in Spain knows how beautiful that 
country is. Only one who has lived in Spain knows how difficult 
it is to leave it. The Jews had lived there for hundreds of years. 
They had made Spain rich, and, as a result, they themselves had 
become rich. They loved the country and they could not bear to 
leave it now. Over and over again they said to one another: 


"We shall not go. We shall refuse to leave!" 


Don Caesar Arobio and Don Pedro were chosen to write a letter 
to Abravanel, who was at the court. Don Caesar and Don Pedro 
ended the letter with these words: "Don Abravanel, you have 
power. You know how much the Jews have done for Spain. You 
know how they hate to leave it. Our fate is in your hands. You 
must appeal to the King and Queen. We look to you to save us!" 


What could Abravanel do? He was sorry for his brother Jews. He 
tried to argue and plead with the King, but it did not help. At 
last Abravanel took money, hundreds, thousands, even millions 
of ducats and heaped up great piles of gold before the King. 
Abravanel knew that the King liked money more than anything 
in the world, better than his religion, and better even than his 
God. 


At the sight of the money Ferdinand softened. He began to smile 
and asked: 


"Perhaps; but how much will you pay?" 


"You can set your own price," said Abravanel. 
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Ferdinand was about to answer when in walked the cruel 
Torquemada, one of the heads of the Catholic Church. 


"Will you sell the Church for money?" he shouted. "Remember, 
the curse of the Church will fall on your head." 


Everyone feared Torquemada, even the King himself. This 
decided it for Ferdinand. 


"I'm sorry, Abravanel," he said to his Jewish financier, it the Jews 
must leave Spain. And neither gold nor silver will they be 
allowed to take with them." Then in a low tone he said to 
Abravanel: 


"Of course, Abravanel, you are welcome to stay here as long as 
you live." Abravanel bowed and politely said: 


"Thank you, we shall see about that later." 


Soon the date for the expulsion came. It happened to be the 
ninth of Ab, the same day on which the Temple in Jerusalem had 
fallen. Long and loud was the wailing of the Jews. Not only were 
they being driven out of their beloved country, but they were 
being sent away penniless. They were not allowed to take gold 
or silver with them, so they had to exchange their belongings for 
almost nothing. For many acres of land they had to accept a few 
sheep; for their beautiful houses, a few horses. 


Left without a home, without a country, without their wealth, 
old and young had to go. Some were sick and some were dying 
of grief. But Torquemada did not want Spain to be filled with 
"unbelievers." So the Jews had to go. 


Many were robbed and murdered on the sea. 


Many never lived to see the land to which they were fleeing for 
protection. Some were captured by sea vessels, and when they 
had no money to give to the captain they were thrown into the 
sea. Others, who were allowed to live, were sold as slaves. 


And where were they going? One group with Isaac Abravanel as 
its leader went to Italy, for you surely did not think that 
Abravanel would remain in Spain, while his brother Jews were 
driven to strange lands. Abravanel was very famous, not only in 
Spain but also in many other countries of Europe. So he and the 
group of Jews who went with him were welcomed in Italy. 


Some Jews went to Africa, and still others went to Turkey. Many 
were sold as slaves, and parents had to be separated from their 
children. 


And so Spain was cleared of her Jews. But at the same time that 
the Jews were driven from Spain, Columbus started on his 
voyage to East India. The Jews had given their money not 
knowing that it would help Columbus discover a new land--a 
land of refuge for all the suffering Jews, as well as for other 
people. Into this land the Jews would bring their Bible and their 
Talmud. Forgetting their troubles, they would carry over their 
high ideals, and live on as a great people for centuries to come. 


Now Spain became less and less important, while this new land, 
which granted religious freedom to its people, became one of the 
greatest countries in the world. Some day we shall see how the 
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Jews came to America and how they lived in this new land of 
freedom. 
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Chapter 3 


Zoroastrianism 


Zarathustra 
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The Life of Zarathushtra. 


Antique postcards depicting Zoroastrianism 
1. His miraculous birth. 


eis 4 i$ 
orrs ORN ot 
Le sià 


ZOROASTRE, 


1. Se naissance miraculense, 


PRODUITS LIEBIG, force et Saveur de la viance. 
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2. The miracle of the 
bridge of ice. 


ZOROASTRE. 
2. Le mincefe du pour de glace. 
VERITABLE EXTRAIT DE VIANDE LIEBIG. i 
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3. He brings back the 
Light and the Law. 


ZOROASTRE, 
3. Il rapporte la lumière et fa et la loi 


PRODUITS LIEBIG: Facial le travail claire. 
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4. At the court of 
Vishtasp. 


eS 
ZOROASTRE. 
4. A la cour de Vishtasp. 
|_1Boy, Extrait de Viande assaisonné de la Cle LIESIG. 


Danramil Aran lnbnralba Unle Parnlinraotinn wa sAN. 
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5. Teacher and reformer. 


ZOROASTRE. 
= 5, Educateur et réformateur. — 
CUBES DE BOUILLON, marques OXO et LIEBIG. 


Reproduction interdite, Voir l'explication au verso. 
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6. His death at the fire 
temple. 


ZOROASTRE, 
6, Sa more dans le temple du feu. __ 
0X0, Bouillon concentré en flacons et en cubes, 
Reproduction interdite, 
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7. Yearly celebration of 
the Zoroastrians at the 
holy fire temple. 


FESTE mALTERTUM. “ian heiligen Feuerterpela. di 


Gasetziich geschiitel. 
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Zoroastrian Teaching Stories 


Pahlavi Texts, Translated from the Gujarati by Dhun Madon and Cyrus 
Madon, Sidney Australia, 1999. 


THE WOODCUTTER 
AND HIS FORTUNE 
(Mushkel Aasan) 


Translated from the Gujarati by Dhun Madon and Cyrus Madon, 
Sidney Australia, 1999. This story took place in Iran some 
thousands of years ago. It is advisable to say this story in times 
of difficulties when spiritual help is needed. 


Pahlavi texts: The Nature and Wisdom of a 
Fortunate Man. 


(Him va Kherat i Farkho Gabra), Translation by J. C. Tarapore, 
Vijârishn I Chatrang, Bombay, 1932 


In the name of God. 


(1) A fortunate man is known from this who observes good toil 
and merit; who, industrious for preparing means, acts with 
righteousness; who is in search of good deeds with desire and 
frees the mind from useless propensities; who casts off 
perverseness and bodily desires from himself; who protects 
himself from childishness, understands his benefit and harm, 
and devotes himself to fame, merit and elevation, and sees what 
benefit arises from fame, what embellished means from good 
toil, what makes the praise of body liked, what makes 
knowledge and wisdom, which man through what among the 
good does not become praised. (2) A man with merit is he who 
observes good toil through merit, through conference and 
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deliberation and power and wisdom after good toil he considers 
much, keeps the name away from idleness, in order to attain 
greatness and worthiness through wisdom and character. 


(3) For the holy man of discerning wisdom is known thus: who 
collects friends and seeks wisdom so that he becomes more 
praiseworthy; next to him is the dutiful and famous man who is 
born good and free from all blemish; next is the man of cheerful 
heart and cheerful mind; next is the man of agreeable nature 
who knows how to behave with everybody; he becomes 
everybody's brother, and peer, friend, companion, and co-mate; 
and a man of fortune strives to seek his own merit from a great 
helper; this is clearly apparent that he who has fame and 
excellence becomes the progenitor of a family. 


(4) From folly and loss one does not increase merit, does not 
gather friends, and does not seek wisdom. (5) For he certainly 
becomes a man without means among good men of merit. (6) 
And that clever wise man becomes so much good, and they 
praise the praiseworthy so well, in all places they exalt him so 
well in the whole world, like that vine tree all full of fruits whose 
branches never dry and whose umbrage is always seen full of 
sweet load, at every time of fruitful gain and at every time 
praiseworthy and grand. (7) That (man) of bad knowledge and 
needy, he too does not resemble that tree, but he resembles that 
tree whose branch is not tender and which does not bring forth 
grapes and fruit, then it becomes without advantage first 
because increase happens in the homes and homestead by seeing 
the farohars and obligation of the good. 


(8) He is possessed of arrogance who is more so possessed than 
his merit, like an onager of this earth in a forest which has not 
seen the creation, and which is regarded in that little enclosure 
as if it were a little cattle. (9) It has not seen a strong furious lion 
which comes forth from the mountain and it becomes struck 
among the fighters, experiencing strength in its own residence of 
a beast of burden and becomes joyful and delighted at its own 
strength. (10) At last its merit becomes manifest when the lion 
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comes forth from the mountain and the gate and when the 
onager sees the lion of the forest it does not stay there at all. 


(11) The decision of that person who mixes wicked wisdom with 
a man's body and becomes progressive, giving up life, keeps the 
enemy away from his own body; for the leadership of that man 
is better looking whose work by his hand is a support and 
protection to him in this world through his desire, and also it is 
manifest in the spiritual world that it does arrive. (12) That man 
of wicked knowledge and needy, who craves strength for his 
own self, his vice becomes worse through himself: for by his 
own laziness through his new desire of long life he himself 
makes his own body fallen, and of ill-fame, and wicked-eyed, by 
himself he becomes polluted. (13) Like a man in difficulty whose 
trouble has passed away, that is you having made the trouble 
pass away, for (it is) advantageous to is fix a covering to the gate. 


(14) Their mouth, and back, and arm, and mind, and wife are 
born pure or by merit they do increase you, or you do then 
become better, or you are approved through the soul, or you are 
considered through faith. 


(15) Know that you delay a work for want of profit, we do see 
the wicked creation, know the end of fame that is our profitless 
fruit, for he gives you, as I see it, the road to wisdom, and your 
characteristic to the road of helplessness before changing nature; 
he brings back to his own task a heart without profit and a body 
with this desire of hard thinking; and holds the eye high, and 
sees the country and sees people through his wise nature, and 
what is the result through means of idleness and what when he 
has knowledge and wisdom. 


(16) For I am much advanced in years, I have traveled much 
from place to place, I have inquired much from the mânsar 
[[Manthra]] of religion, I have been much after writings and 
books, I have followed a discriminating leader, and have held 
praiseworthy conference, I have seen a sage possessing wisdom 
to be prosperous, I have never seen a discerning man helpless, 
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nor a man of good fame in difficulty, nor a man full of wisdom 
in want. (17) I have seen an assembly of the great in conference 
and deliberation with intellect and wisdom. (18) They declared 
through all their learning that the preservation of good name is 
through the power of wisdom, for good nature protects immense 
wealth and treasure, and wisdom preserves it. (19) Through a 
man's understanding of wisdom there is a good collection of 
worthier work, for good nature of intelligent wisdom is greater 
protection for wealth. 


(20) Blind needy people, too, who vaingloriously pass by the 
commencement of (their) work, at every time through the 
possession of education, and through being praised beforehand, 
think highly of themselves, and destroy honor, and in the 
beginning keep Shahrewar afar, they regard the sea as another 
belt, supporting and hard and straight, and they maintain the 
heart so hard that we have no idea of it. (21) The blind man 
becomes repentant that day when by his own law he proceeds 
further, when he spent the wealth his father made and collected, 
which the family received, became good and passed away, who 
sees an old age of want, the end fameless, whose branch is dry 
like the foot of a damsel they see in the house and homestead; he 
would see different things which caused pain in the abdomen, 
dry and empty; who in the end of the house was of ill-honored 
name and broken, when he sat there, and reaches the assembly 
his explanation becomes powerless and broken, he does not 
become afraid of his passing away, the instrumentality of the 
means of business does not improve through (his) zeal, neither 
by increase, nor by bribe. 


(22) Whoever reads this book sees that which is more profitable; 
everyone who causes more suffering in the end becomes more 
repentant. 


Completed with propitiation, joy, and delight. 
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Chapter 4 
__ Buddhism _ 
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Avalokiteswara, Bodhisattva of Compassion 
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i 5uddhist Teaching Stories 


JATAKA TALES, by Ellen C. Babbitt, [1912], JATAKA TALES, Re-Told 
by Ellen C. Babbitt, With illustrations by Ellsworth Young, New York, 
The Century Co., 1912 


I 


THE MONKEY AND 
THE CROCODILE 


PARTI 


A MONKEY lived in a great tree on a 
river bank. 


In the river there were many Crocodiles. 
A Crocodile watched the Monkeys for a 
long time, and one day she said to her 
son: "My son, get one of those Monkeys 
for me. I want the heart of a Monkey to 
eat." 


"How am I to catch a Monkey?" asked the little Crocodile. "I do 
not travel on land, and the Monkey does not go into the water." 


"Put your wits to work, and you'll find a way," said the mother. 
And the little Crocodile thought and thought. 
At last he said to himself: "I know what I'll do. I'll get that 


Monkey that lives in a big tree on the river bank. He wishes to 
go across the river to the island where the fruit is so ripe." 
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So the Crocodile swam to the tree where the Monkey lived. But 
he was a stupid Crocodile. 


"Oh, Monkey," he called, "come with me over to the island where 
the fruit is so ripe." 


"How can I go with you?" asked the Monkey. "I do not swim." 


"No--but I do. I will take you over on my back," said the 
Crocodile. 


The Monkey was greedy, and wanted the ripe fruit, so he 
jumped down on the Crocodile's back. 


"Off we go!" said the Crocodile. 
"This is a fine ride you are giving me!" said the Monkey. 


"Do you think so? Well, how do you like this?" asked the 
Crocodile, diving. 


"Oh, don't!" cried the Monkey, as he went under the water. He 
was afraid to let go, and he did not know what to do under the 
water. 


When the Crocodile came up, the Monkey sputtered and 
choked. "Why did you take me under water, Crocodile?" he 
asked. 


"I am going to 
kill you by 
keeping you 
under water," 
answered the 
Crocodile. "My 
mother wants 

Monkey-heart 
to eat, and I'm 
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going to take yours to her." 


"I wish you had told me you wanted my heart," said the 
Monkey, "then I might have brought it with me." 


"How queer!" said the stupid Crocodile. "Do you mean to say 
that you left your heart back there in the tree?" 


"That is what I mean," said the Monkey. "If you want my heart, 
we must go back to the tree and get it. But we are so near the 
island where the ripe fruit is, please take me there first." 
"No, Monkey," said the Crocodile, "I'll take you straight back to 
your tree. Never mind the ripe fruit. Get your heart and bring it 
to me at once. Then we'll see about going to the island." 


"Very well," said the Monkey. 


But no sooner had he jumped onto the bank of the river than-- 
whisk! up he ran into the tree. 


From the topmost branches he called down to the Crocodile in 
the water below: 


"My heart is way up here! If you want it, come for it, come for it!" 


PART II 


THE Monkey soon moved away from that tree. He wanted to get 
away from the Crocodile, so that he might live in peace. 


But the Crocodile found him, far down the river, living in 
another tree. 


In the middle of the river was an island covered with fruit-trees. 
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Half-way between the bank of the river and the island, a large 
rock rose out of the water. The Monkey could jump to the rock, 
and then to the island. The Crocodile watched the Monkey 
crossing from the bank of the river to the rock, and then to the 
island. 


He thought to himself, "The Monkey will stay on the island all 
day, and I'll catch him on his way home at night." 


The Monkey had a fine feast, while the Crocodile swam about, 
watching him all day. 


Toward night the Crocodile crawled out of the water and lay on 
the rock, perfectly still. 


When it grew dark among the trees, the Monkey started for 
home. He ran down to the river bank, and there he stopped. 


"What is the matter with the rock?" the Monkey thought to 
himself. "I never saw it so high before. The Crocodile is lying on 
it!" 

But he went to the edge of the water and called: "Hello, Rock!" 
No answer. 


Then he called again: "Hello, Rock!" 


Three times the Monkey called, and then he said: "Why is it, 
Friend Rock, that you do not answer me to-night?" 


"Oh," said the stupid Crocodile to himself, "the rock answers the 
Monkey at night. I'll have to answer for the rock this time." 


So he answered: "Yes, Monkey! What is it?" 


The Monkey laughed, and said: "Oh, it's you, Crocodile, is it?" 
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"Yes," said the Crocodile. "I am waiting here for you. I am going 
to eat you." 


"You have caught me in a trap this time," said the Monkey. 
"There is no other way for me to go home. Open your mouth 
wide so I can jump right into it." 


Now the Monkey well knew that when Crocodiles open their 
mouths wide, they shut their eyes. 


While the Crocodile lay on the rock with his mouth wide open 
and his eyes 
shut, the 
Monkey 
jumped. 


But not into 
his mouth! 
Oh, no! He 
landed on the 
top of the 
Crocodile's 

head, and 
then sprang quickly to the bank. Up he whisked into his tree. 


When the Crocodile saw the trick the Monkey had played on 
him, he said: "Monkey, you have great cunning. You know no 
fear. I'll let you alone after this." 


"Thank you, Crocodile, but I shall be on the watch for you just 
the same," said the Monkey. 
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II 


HOW THE TURTLE 
SAVED HIS OWN LIFE 


A KING once had a lake made in the courtyard for the young 
princes to play in. They swam about in it, and sailed their boats 
and rafts on it. One day the king told them he had asked the men 
to put some fishes into the lake. 


Off the boys ran to see the fishes. Now, along with the fishes, 
there was a Turtle. The boys were delighted with the fishes, but 
they had never seen a Turtle, and they were afraid of it, thinking 
it was a demon. They ran back to their father, crying, "There is a 
demon on the bank of the lake." 


The king ordered his men to catch the demon, and to bring it to 
the palace. When the Turtle was brought in, the boys cried and 


ran away. 


The king was very fond of his sons, so he ordered the men who 
had brought the Turtle to kill it. 


"How shall we kill it?" they asked. 


"Pound it to powder," said some one. "Bake it in hot coals," said 
P 
another. 
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So one plan 
after another 
was spoken of. 
Then an old 
man who had 
always been 
afraid of the 
water said: 
"Throw the 
f thing into the 

lake where it 

flows out over 
the rocks into the river. Then it will surely be killed." 


When the Turtle heard what the old man said, he thrust out his 
head and asked: "Friend, what have I done that you should do 
such a dreadful thing as that to me? The other plans were bad 
enough, but to throw me into the lake! Don't speak of such a 
cruel thing!" 


When the king heard what the Turtle said, he told his men to 
take the Turtle at once and throw it into the lake. 


The Turtle laughed to himself as he slid away down the river to 
his old home. "Good!" he said, "those people do not know how 
safe I am in the water!" 
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Il 


THE MERCHANT OF 
SERI 


THERE was once a merchant of Seri who sold brass and tin 
ware. He went from town to town, in company with another 
man, who also sold brass and tin ware. This second man was 
greedy, getting all he could for nothing, and giving as little as he 
could for what he bought. 


When they went into a town, they divided the streets between 
them. Each man went up and down the streets he had chosen, 
calling, "Tin ware for sale. Brass for sale." People came out to 
their door-steps, and bought, or traded, with them. 


In one house there lived a poor old woman and her 
granddaughter. The family had once been rich, but now the only 
thing they had left of all their riches was a golden bowl. The 
grandmother did not know it was a golden bowl, but she had 
kept this because her husband used to eat out of it in the old 
days. It stood on a shelf among the other pots and pans, and was 
not often used. 


The greedy merchant passed this house, calling, "Buy my water- 
jars! Buy my pans!" The granddaughter said: "Oh, Grandmother, 
do buy something for me!" 


"My dear," said the old woman, "we are too poor to buy 
anything. I have not anything to trade, even." 


"Grandmother, see what the merchant will give for the old bowl. 
We do not use that, and perhaps he will take it and give us 
something we want for it." 
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The old woman called the merchant and showed him the bowl, 
saying, "Will you take this, sir, and give the little girl here 
something for 

it?" 


The greedy man 
took the bowl 
and scratched 
its side with a 
needle. Thus he 
found that it 
was a golden 
bowl. He hoped 
he could get it 
for nothing, so 
he said: "What 
is this worth? Not even a halfpenny." He threw the bowl on the 
ground, and went away. 


By and by the other merchant passed the house. For it was 
agreed that either merchant might go through any street which 
the other had left. He called: "Buy my water-jars! Buy my tin 
ware! Buy my brass!" 


The little girl heard him, and begged her grandmother to see 
what he would give for the bowl. 


"My child," said the grandmother, "the merchant who was just 
here threw the bowl on the ground and went away. I have 
nothing else to offer in trade." 


"But, Grandmother," said the girl, "that was a cross man. This 
one looks pleasant. Ask him. Perhaps he'll give some little tin 
dish." 


"Call him, then, and show it to him," said the old woman. 
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As soon as the merchant took the bowl in his hands, he knew it 
was of gold. He said: "All that I have here is not worth so much 
as this bowl. It is a golden bowl. Iam not rich enough to buy it." 


"But, sir, a 
merchant who 
passed here a 
few moments 
ago, threw it 
on the ground, 
saying it was 
not worth a 
halfpenny, 
and he went 
away," said 
the 
grandmother. "It was worth nothing to him. If you value it, take 
it, giving the little girl some dish she likes for it." 


But the merchant would not have it so. He gave the woman all 
the money he had, and all his wares. "Give me but eight 
pennies," he said. 


So he took the pennies, and left. Going quickly to the river, he 
paid the boatman the eight pennies to take him across the river. 


Soon the greedy merchant went back to the house where he had 
seen the golden bowl, and said: "Bring that bowl to me, and I 
will give you something for it." 


"No," said the grandmother. "You said the bowl was worthless, 
but another merchant has paid a great price for it, and taken it 
away." 


Then the greedy merchant was angry, crying out, "Through this 
other man I have lost a small fortune. That bowl was of gold." 
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He ran down to the riverside, and, seeing the other merchant in 
the boat out in the river, he called: "Hallo, Boatman! Stop your 
boat!" 


But the man in the boat said: "Don't stop!" So he reached the city 
on the other side of the river, and lived well for a time on the 
money the bowl brought him. 
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IV 


THE TURTLE WHO 
COULDN'T STOP 
TALKING 


A TURTLE lived in a pond at the foot of a hill. Two young wild 
Geese, looking for food, saw the Turtle, and talked with him. 
The next day the Geese came again to visit the Turtle and they 
became very well acquainted. Soon they were great friends. 


"Friend Turtle," the Geese said one day, "we have a beautiful 
home far away. We are going to fly back to it to-morrow. It will 
be a long but pleasant journey. Will you go with us?" 


"How could I? 
I have no 
wings," said 
the Turtle. 


"Oh, we will 
take you, if 
only you can 
keep your 
mouth shut, 
and say not a word to anybody," they said. 


"I can do that," said the Turtle. "Do take me with you. I will do 
exactly as you wish." 


So the next day the Geese brought a stick and they held the ends 
of it. "Now take the middle of this in your mouth, and don't say 
a word until we reach home," they said. 


The Geese then 
sprang into the 
air, with the 
Turtle between 
them, holding 
fast to the stick. 


The village 
children saw the two Geese flying along with the Turtle and 
cried out: "Oh, see the Turtle up in the air! Look at the Geese 
carrying a Turtle by a stick! Did you ever see anything more 
ridiculous in 
your life!" 


The Turtle 
looked down 
and began to 
say, "Well, and 
if my friends 
carry me, what 
business is that 
of yours?" when 
he let go, and 
fell dead at the 
feet of the 
children. 


As the two Geese flew on, they heard the people say, when they 
came to see the poor Turtle, "That fellow could not keep his 
mouth shut. He had to talk, and so lost his life." 
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V 


THE OX WHO WON 
THE FORFEIT 


LONG ago a man owned a very strong Ox. The owner was so 
proud of his Ox, that he boasted to every man he met about how 
strong his Ox was. 


One day the owner went into a village, and said to the men 
there: "I will pay a forfeit of a thousand pieces of silver if my 
strong Ox cannot draw a line of one hundred wagons." 


The men laughed, and said: "Very well; bring your Ox, and we 
will tie a hundred wagons in a line and see your Ox draw them 
along." 


So the man brought his Ox into the village. A crowd gathered to 
see the sight. The hundred carts were in line, and the strong Ox 
was yoked to the first wagon. 


Then the owner whipped his Ox, and said: "Get up, you wretch! 
Get along, you rascal!" 
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But the Ox had never 
been talked to in that 
way, and he stood 
still. Neither the blows 
nor the hard names 
could make him 
| move. 


At last the poor man 
| paid his forfeit, and 

went sadly home. 

There he threw 
himself on his bed and cried: "Why did that strong Ox act so? 
Many a time he has moved heavier loads easily. Why did he 
shame me before all those people?" 


At last he got up and went about his work. When he went to 
feed the Ox that night, the Ox turned to him and said: "Why did 
you whip me to-day? You never whipped me before. Why did 
you call me ‘wretch' and 'rascal'? You never called me hard 
names before." 


Then the man said: "I will never treat you badly again. I am 
sorry I whipped you and called you names. I will never do so 
any more. Forgive me." 


"Very well," said the Ox. "To-morrow I will go into the village 
and draw the one hundred carts for you. You have always been 
a kind master until to-day. To-morrow you shall gain what you 
lost." 


The next morning the owner fed the Ox well, and hung a 
garland of flowers about his neck. When they went into the 
village the men laughed at the man again. 
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They said: "Did 
you come back 
to lose more 
money?" 


"To-day I will 
pay a forfeit of 
two thousand 
pieces of silver Te 
if my Ox is not 

strong enough 

to pull the one hundred carts," said the owner. 


So again the carts were placed in a line, and the Ox was yoked to 
the first. A crowd came to watch again. The owner said: "Good 
Ox, show how strong you are! You fine, fine creature!" And he 
patted his neck and stroked his sides. 


At once the Ox pulled with all his strength. The carts moved on 
until the last cart stood where the first had been. 


Then the crowd shouted, and they paid back the forfeit the man 
had lost, saying: "Your Ox is the strongest Ox we ever saw." 


And the Ox and the man went home, happy. 
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VI 
THE SANDY ROAD 


ONCE upon a time a merchant, with his goods packed in many 
carts, came to a desert. He was on his way to the country on the 
other side of the desert. 


The sun shone on the fine sand, making it as hot as the top of a 
stove. No man could walk on it in the sunlight. But at night, after 
the sun went down, the sand cooled, and then men could travel 
upon it. 


So the merchant waited until after dark, and then set out. 
Besides the goods that he was going to sell, he took jars of water 
and of rice, and firewood, so that the rice could be cooked. 


All night long he and his men rode on and on. One man was the 
pilot. He rode first, for he knew the stars, and by them he guided 
the drivers. 


At daybreak they stopped and camped. They unyoked the oxen, 
and fed them. They built fires and cooked the rice. Then they 
spread a great awning over all the carts and the oxen, and the 
men lay down under it to rest until sunset. 


In the early 
evening, they 
again built fires 


and cooked 
rice. After 
supper, they 
folded the 


awning and put 
it away. They 
yoked the oxen, 
and, as soon as 
the sand was cool, they started again on their journey across the 
desert. 


Night after night they traveled in this way, resting during the 
heat of the day. At last one morning the pilot said: "In one more 
night we shall get out of the sand." The men were glad to hear 
this, for they were tired. 


After supper that night the merchant said: "You may as well 
throw away nearly all the water and the firewood. By to-morrow 
we Shall be in the city. Yoke the oxen and start on." 


Then the pilot took his place at the head of the line. But, instead 
of sitting up and guiding the drivers, he lay down in the wagon 
on the cushions. Soon he was fast asleep, because he had not 
slept for many nights, and the light had been so strong in the 
daytime that he had not slept well then. 


All night long the oxen went on. Near daybreak, the pilot awoke 
and looked at the last stars fading in the light. "Halt!" he called to 
the drivers. "We are in the same place where we were yesterday. 
The oxen must have turned about while I slept." 


They unyoked the oxen, but there was no water for them to 
drink. They had thrown away the water that was left the night 
before. So the men spread the awning over the carts, and the 
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oxen lay down, tired and thirsty. The men, too, lay down saying, 
"The wood and water are gone--we are lost." 


But the merchant said to himself, "This is no time for me to sleep. 
I must find water. The oxen cannot go on if they do not have 
water to drink. The men must have water. They cannot cook the 
rice unless they have water. If I give up, we shall all be lost!" 


On and on he walked, keeping close watch of the ground. At last 
he saw a tuft of grass. "There must be water somewhere below, 
or that grass 
would not be 
there," he said. 


He ran back, 
shouting to the 
men, "Bring 
the spade and 
the hammer!" 


They jumped 
up, and ran 
with him to the 
spot where the grass grew. They began to dig, and by and by 
they struck a rock and could dig no further. Then the merchant 
jumped down into the hole they had dug, and put his ear to the 
rock. "I hear water running under this rock," he called to them. 
"We must not give up!" Then the merchant came up out of the 
hole and said to a serving-lad: "My boy, if you give up we are 
lost! You go down and try!" 


The boy stood up straight and raised the hammer high above his 
head and hit the rock as hard as ever he could. He would not 
give in. They must be saved. Down came the hammer. This time 
the rock broke. And the boy had hardly time to get out of the 
well before it was full of cool water. The men drank as if they 
never could get enough, and then they watered the oxen, and 
bathed. 
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Then they split up their extra yokes and axles, and built a fire, 
and cooked their rice. Feeling better, they rested through the 
day. They set up a flag on the well for travelers to see. 


At sundown, they started on again, and the next morning 
reached the city, where they sold the goods, and then returned 
home. 
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VII 


THE QUARREL OF THE 
QUAILS 


ONCE upon a time many quails lived together in a forest. The 
wisest of them all was their leader. 


A man lived near the forest and earned his living by catching 
quails and selling them. Day after day he listened to the note of 
the leader calling the quails. By and by this man, the fowler, was 
able to call the quails together. Hearing the note the quails 
thought it was their leader who called. 


When they were crowded together, the fowler threw his net over 
them and off he went into the town, where he soon sold all the 
quails that he had caught. 


The wise leader saw the plan of the fowler for catching the 
quails. He called the birds to him and said, "This fowler is 
carrying away so many of us, we must put a stop to it. I have 
thought of a plan; it is this: The next time the fowler throws a net 
over you, each of you must put your head through one of the 
little holes in the net. Then all of you together must fly away to 
the nearest thorn-bush. You can leave the net on the thorn-bush 
and be free yourselves." 


The quails said that was a very good plan and they would try it 
the next time the fowler threw the net over them. 


The very next day the fowler came and called them together. 
Then he threw the net over them. The quails lifted the net and 
flew away with it to the nearest thorn-bush where they left it. 
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They flew back to their leader to tell him how well his plan had 
worked. 


The fowler was busy until 
evening getting his net off the 
thorns and he went home 
empty-handed. The next day the 
same thing happened, and the 
next. His wife was angry 
because he did not bring home 
any money, but the fowler said, 
"The fact is those quails are 
working together now. The 
moment my net is over them, off 
they fly with it, leaving it on a 
thorn-bush. As soon as the 
quails begin to quarrel I shall be 
able to catch them." 


Not long after this, one of the 
quails in alighting on their feeding ground, trod by accident on 
another's head. "Who trod on my head?" angrily cried the 
second. "I did; but I didn't mean to. Don't be angry," said the first 
quail, but the second quail was angry and said mean things. 


Soon all the quails had taken sides in this quarrel. When the 
fowler came that day he flung his net over them, and this time 
instead of flying off with it, one side said, "Now, you lift the net," 
and the other side said, "Lift it yourself." 
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"You try to 
make us lift it 
all," said the 
quails on one 
side. "No, we 
don't!" said the 
others, "you 
begin and we 
will help," but 
neither side 
began. 


So the quails quarreled, and while they were quarreling the 
fowler caught them all in his net. He took them to town and sold 
them for a good price. 
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VIII 
THE MEASURE OF RICE 


AT one time a dishonest king had a man called the Valuer in his 
court. The Valuer set the price which ought to be paid for horses 
and elephants and the other animals. He also set the price on 
jewelry and gold, and things of that kind. 


This man was honest and just, and set the proper price to be paid 
to the owners of the goods. 


The king was not pleased with this Valuer, because he was 
honest. "If I had another sort of a man as Valuer, I might gain 
more riches," he thought. 


One day the king saw a stupid, miserly peasant come into the 
palace yard. The king sent for the fellow and asked him if he 
would like to be the Valuer. The peasant said he would like the 
position. So the king had him made Valuer. He sent the honest 
Valuer away from the palace. 


Then the peasant began to set the prices on horses and elephants, 
upon gold and jewels. He did not know their value, so he would 
say anything he chose. As the king had made him Valuer, the 
people had to sell their goods for the price he set. 
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By and by a 
horse-dealer 
brought five 
hundred 
horses to the 
court of this 
king. The 
Valuer came 
and said they 
were worth a 
mere measure 
of rice. So the 
king ordered the horse-dealer to be given the measure of rice, 
and the horses to be put in the palace stables. 


The horse-dealer went then to see the honest man who had been 
the Valuer, and told him what had happened. 


"What shall I do?" asked the horse-dealer. 


"I think you can give a present to the Valuer which will make 
him do and say what you want him to do and say," said the man. 
"Go to him and give him a fine present, then say to him: 'You 
said the horses are worth a measure of rice, but now tell what a 
measure of rice is worth! Can you value that standing in your 
place by the king?' If he says he can, go with him to the king, and 
I will be there, too." 


The horse-dealer thought this was a good idea. So he took a fine 
present to the Valuer, and said what the other man had told him 
to say. 


The Valuer took the present, and said: "Yes, I can go before the 
king with you and tell what a measure of rice is worth. I can 
value that now." 


"Well, let us go at once," said the horse-dealer. So they went 
before the king and his ministers in the palace. 
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The horse-dealer bowed down before the king, and said: "O 
King, I have learned that a measure of rice is the value of my five 
hundred horses. But will the king be pleased to ask the Valuer 
what is the value of the measure of rice?" 


The king, not knowing what had happened, asked: "How now, 
Valuer, what are five hundred horses worth?" 


"A measure of rice, O King!" said he. 


"Very good, then! If five hundred horses are worth a measure of 
rice, what is the measure of rice worth?" 


"The measure of rice is worth your whole city," replied the 
foolish fellow. 


The ministers clapped their hands, laughing, and saying, "What 
a foolish Valuer! How can such a man hold that office? We used 
to think this great city was beyond price, but this man says it is 


worth only a 


measure of rice." 


Then the king 
was ashamed, 
and drove out 
the foolish 
fellow. 


"I tried to please 
the king by 
setting a low 
price on the 
horses, and now see what has happened to me!" said the Valuer, 
as he ran away from the laughing crowd. 


Ls) 
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IX 


THE FOOLISH, TIMID 
RABBIT 


ONCE upon a time, a Rabbit was asleep under a palm-tree. 


All at once he woke up, and thought: 
"What if the world should break up! 
What then would become of me?" 


At that moment, some Monkeys dropped 
a cocoanut. It fell down on the ground 
just back of the Rabbit. 


Hearing the noise, the Rabbit said to 
himself: "The earth is all breaking up!" 


; É And he jumped up and ran just as fast as 
he could, without even looking back to 
see what made the noise. 


Another Rabbit saw him running, and called after him, "What 
are you running so fast for?" 


"Don't ask me!" he cried. 


But the other Rabbit ran after him, begging to know what was 
the matter. 


Then the first Rabbit said: "Don't you know? The earth is all 
breaking up!" 


And on he ran, and the second Rabbit ran with him. 
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The next Rabbit they met ran with them when he heard that the 
earth was all breaking up. 


One Rabbit after another joined them, until there were hundreds 
of Rabbits running as fast as they could go. 


They passed a Deer, calling out to him that the earth was all 
breaking up. The Deer then ran with them. 


The Deer called to a Fox to come along because the earth was all 
breaking up. 


On and on they ran, 
and an Elephant 
joined them. 


At last the Lion saw 
the animals 
running, and heard 
their cry that the 
earth was all 
breaking up. 


He thought there must be some 
mistake, so he ran to the foot of a 
hill in front of them and roared 
three times. 


This stopped them, for they 
knew the voice of the King of 


Beasts, and they feared him. 


"Why are you running so fast?" asked the Lion. 


"Oh, King Lion," they answered him, "the earth is all breaking 
up!" 
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"Who saw it breaking up?" asked the Lion. 


"I didn't," said the Elephant. "Ask the Fox--he told me about it." 
"I didn't," said the Fox. 
"The Rabbits told me about it," said the Deer. 


One after another of the Rabbits said: "I did not see it, but 
another Rabbit told me about it." 


At last the Lion came to the Rabbit who had first said the earth 
was all breaking up. 


"Is it true that the earth is all breaking up?" the Lion asked. 


"Yes, O Lion, it is," said the Rabbit. "I was asleep under a palm- 
tree. I woke up and thought, 'What would become of me if the 
earth should all break up?' At that very moment, I heard the 
sound of the earth breaking up, and I ran away." 


"Then," said the Lion, "you and I will go back to the place where 
the earth began to break up, and see what is the matter." 


So the Lion put the little Rabbit on his back, and away they went 
like the wind. The other animals waited for them at the foot of 
the hill. 


The Rabbit told the Lion when they 
were near the place where he slept, 
and the Lion saw just where the 
Rabbit had been sleeping. 


He saw, too, the cocoanut that had 
fallen to the ground near by. Then 
the Lion said to the Rabbit, "It must 
have been the sound of the cocoanut 
falling to the ground that you heard. 
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And the Lion ran back to the other animals, and told them all 
about it. 


If it had not been for the wise King of Beasts, they might be 
running still. 
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X 


THE WISE AND THE 
FOOLISH MERCHANT 


ONCE upon a time in a certain country a thrifty merchant 
visited a great city and bought a great supply of goods. He 
loaded wagons with the goods, which he was going to sell as he 
traveled through the country. 


A stupid young merchant was buying goods in the same city. 
He, too, was going to sell what he bought as he traveled through 
the country. 


They were both ready to start at the same time. 


The thrifty merchant thought, "We cannot travel together, for the 
men will find it hard to get wood and water, and there will not 
be enough grass for so many oxen. Either he or I ought to go 
first." 


So he went to the young man and told him this, saying, "Will 
you go before or come on after me?" 


The other one thought, "It will be better for me to go first. I shall 
then travel on a road that is not cut up. The oxen will eat grass 
that has not been touched. The water will be clean. Also, I shall 
sell my goods at what price I like." So he said, "Friend, I will go 
on first." 


This answer pleased the thrifty merchant. He said to himself, 
"Those who go before will make the rough places smooth. The 
old rank grass will have been eaten by the oxen that have gone 
before, while my oxen will eat the freshly grown tender shoots. 
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Those who go before will dig wells from which we shall drink. 
Then, too, I will not have to bother about setting prices, but I can 
sell my goods at the prices set by the other man." So he said 
aloud, "Very well, friend, you may go on first." 


At once the foolish merchant started on his journey. Soon he had 
left the city and was in the country. By and by he came to a 
desert which he had to cross. So he filled great water-jars with 
water, loaded them into a large wagon and started across the 
desert. 


Now on the sands of this desert there lived a wicked demon. 
This demon saw the foolish young merchant coming and 
thought to himself, "If I can make him empty those water-jars, 
soon I shall be able to overcome him and have him in my 
power." 


So the demon went further along the road and changed himself 
into the likeness of a noble gentleman. He called up a beautiful 
carriage, drawn by milk-white oxen. Then he called ten other 
demons, dressed them like men and armed them with bows and 
arrows, swords and shields. Seated in his carriage, followed by 
the ten demons, he rode back to meet the merchant. He put mud 
on the carriage wheels, hung water-lilies and wet grasses upon 
the oxen and the carriage. Then he made the clothes the demons 
wore and their hair all wet. Drops of water trickled down over 
their faces just as if they had all come through a stream. 


As the demons neared the foolish merchant they turned their 
carriage to one side of the way, saying pleasantly, "Where are 
you going?" 


The merchant replied, "We have come from the great city back 
there and are going across the desert to the villages beyond. You 
come dripping with mud and carrying water-lilies and grasses. 
Does it rain on the road you have come by? Did you come 
through a stream?" 


The demon answered, "The dark streak across the sky is a forest. 
In it there are ponds full of water-lilies. The rains come often. 
What have you in all those carts?" 


"Goods to be sold," replied the merchant. 


"But in that last big heavy wagon what do you carry?" the 
demon asked. 


"Jars full of water for the journey," answered the merchant. 


The demon said, "You have done well to bring water as far as 
this, but there is no need of it beyond. Empty out all that water 
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and go on easily." Then he added, "But we have delayed too 
long. Drive on!" And he drove on until he was out of sight of the 
merchant. Then he returned to his home with his followers to 
wait for the night to come. 


The foolish merchant did as the demon bade him and emptied 
every jar, saving not even a cupful. On and on they traveled and 
the streak on the sky faded with the sunset. There was no forest, 
the dark line being only clouds. No water was to be found. The 
men had no water to drink and no food to eat, for they had no 
water in which to cook their rice, so they went thirsty and 
supperless to bed. The oxen, too, were hungry and thirsty and 
dropped down to sleep here and there. Late at night the demons 
fell upon them and easily carried off every man. They drove the 
oxen on ahead of them, but the loaded carts they did not care to 
take away. 


A month and a half after this the wise merchant followed over 
the same road. He, too, was met on the desert by the demon just 
as the other had been. But the wise man knew the man was a 
demon because he cast no shadow. When the demon told him of 
the ponds in the forest ahead and advised him to throw away 
the water-jars the wise merchant replied, "We don't throw away 
the water we have until we get to a place where we see there is 
more." 


Then the demon drove on. But the men who were with the 
merchant said, "Sir! those men told us that yonder was the 
beginning of a great forest, and from there onwards it was 
always raining. Their clothes and hair were dripping with water. 
Let us throw away the water-jars and go on faster with lighter 
carts!" 


Stopping all the carts the wise merchant asked the men, "Have 
you ever heard any one say that there was a lake or pond in this 


desert? You have lived near here always." 


"We never heard of a pond or lake," they said. 
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"Does any man feel a wind laden with dampness blowing 
against him?" he asked. 


"No, sir," they answered. 
"Can you see a rain cloud, any of you?" said he. 
"No, sir, not one," they said. 


"Those fellows were not men, they were demons!" said the wise 
merchant. "They must have come out to make us throw away the 
water. Then when we were faint and weak they might have put 
an end to us. Go on at once and don't throw away a single half- 
pint of water." 


So they drove on and before nightfall they came upon the loaded 
wagons belonging to the foolish merchant. 


Then the thrifty merchant had his wagons drawn up in a circle. 
In the middle of the circle he had the oxen lie down, and also 
some of the men. He himself with the head men stood on guard, 
swords in hand and waited for the demons. But the demons did 
not bother them. Early the next day the thrifty merchant took the 
best of the wagons left by the foolish merchant and went on 
safely to the city across the desert. 


There he sold 
all the goods 
at a profit and 
returned with 
his company 
to his own 


city. 
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XI 


THE ELEPHANT GIRLY- 
FACE 


ONCE upon a time a king had an Elephant named Girly-face. 
The Elephant was called Girly-face because he was so gentle and 
good and looked so kind. "Girly-face never hurts anybody," the 
keeper of the Elephants often said. 


Now one night some robbers came into the courtyard and sat on 
the ground just outside the stall where Girly-face slept. The talk 
of the robbers awoke Girly-face. 


"This is the way to break into a house," they said. "Once inside 
the house kill any one who wakens. A robber must not be afraid 
to kill. A robber must be cruel and have no pity. He must never 
be good, even for a moment." 
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Girly-face said to himself, "Those men are teaching me how I 
should act. I will be cruel. I will show no pity. I will not be good- 
-not even for a moment." 


So the next morning when the keeper came to feed Girly-face he 
picked him up in his trunk and threw the poor keeper to the 
ground, 

killing him. 


Another 
keeper ran to 
see what the 
trouble was, 
and Girly-face 
killed him, 
too. 


For days and 
days Girly- 
face was so 
ugly that no 
one dared go 
near. The food 
was left for 
him, but no 
man would go 
near him. 


By and by the 
king heard of 
this and sent 
one of his wise men to find out what ailed Girly-face. 


The wise man had known Girly-face a long time. He looked the 
Elephant over carefully and could find nothing that seemed to 
be the matter. 
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He thought at last, "Girly-face must have heard some bad men 
talking. Have there been any bad men talking about here?" asked 
the wise man. 


"Yes," one of the keepers said, "a band of robbers were caught 
here a few weeks ago. They had met in the yard to talk over their 
plans. They were talking together near the stall where Girly-face 
sleeps." 


So the wise man went back to the king. Said he, "I think Girly- 
face has been listening to bad talk. If you will send some good 
men to talk where Girly-face can hear them I think he will be a 
good Elephant once more." 


So that night the king sent a company of the best men to be 
found to sit and talk near the stall where Girly-face lived. They 
said to one another, "It is wrong to hurt any one. It is wrong to 
kill. Every one should be gentle and good." 


"Now those men are teaching me," thought Girly-face. "I must be 
gentle and good. I must hurt no one. I must not kill any one." 
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And from that time on Girly-face was tame and as good as ever 
an Elephant could be. 
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XII 
THE BANYAN DEER 


THERE was once a Deer the color of gold. His eyes were like 
round jewels, his horns were white as silver, his mouth was red 
like a flower, his hoofs were bright and hard. He had a large 
body and a fine tail. 


He lived in a forest and was king of a herd of five hundred 
Banyan Deer. Near by lived another herd of Deer, called the 
Monkey Deer. They, too, had a king. 


The king of that country was fond of hunting the Deer and 
eating deer meat. He did not like to go alone so he called the 
people of his town to go with him, day after day. 


The townspeople did not like this for while they were gone no 
one did their work. So they decided to make a park and drive 
the Deer into it. Then the king could go into the park and hunt 
and they could go on with their daily work. 


They made a park, planted grass in it and provided water for the 
Deer, built a fence all around it and drove the Deer into it. 


Then they shut the gate and went to the king to tell him that in 
the park near by he could find all the Deer he wanted. 


The king went at once to look at the Deer. First he saw there the 
two Deer kings, and granted them their lives. Then he looked at 
their great herds. 


Some days the king would go to hunt the Deer, sometimes his 
cook would go. As soon as any of the Deer saw them they would 
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7shake with fear and run. But when they had been hit once or 


twice they would drop down dead. 


The King of the Banyan Deer sent for the King of the Monkey 
Deer and said, "Friend, many of the Deer are being killed. Many 
are wounded besides those who are killed. After this suppose 
one from my herd goes up to be killed one day, and the next day 
let one from your herd go up. Fewer Deer will be lost this way." 


The Monkey Deer agreed. Each day the Deer whose turn it was 
would go and lie down, placing its head on the block. The cook 
would come and carry off the one he found lying there. 


One day the lot fell to a mother Deer who had a young baby. She 
went to her king and said, "O King of the Monkey Deer, let the 
turn pass me by until my baby is old enough to get along 
without me. Then I will go and put my head on the block." 


But the king did not help her. He told her that if the lot had 
fallen to her she must die. 
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Then she went to the King of the Banyan Deer and asked him to 
save her. 


"Go back to your herd. I will go in your place," said he. 
The next day the cook found the King of the Banyan Deer lying 
with his head on the block. The cook went to the king, who came 


himself to find out about this. 


"King of the Banyan Deer! did I not grant you your life? Why are 
you lying here?" 


"O great King!" said the King of the Banyan Deer, "a mother 
came with her young baby and told me that the lot had fallen to 
her. I could not ask any one else to take her place, so I came 
myself." 


"King of the 
Banyan Deer! I 
never saw 
such kindness 
and mercy. 
Rise up. I 


grant your life 
and hers. Nor 
will I hunt any 
more the Deer 
in either park 
or forest." 
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XIII 


THE PRINCES AND THE 
WATER-SPRITE 


ONCE upon a time a king had three sons. The first was called 
Prince of the Stars. The next was called the Moon Prince and the 
third was called the Sun Prince. The king was so very happy 
when the third son was born that he promised to give the queen 
any boon she might ask. 


The queen kept the promise in mind, waiting until the third son 
was grown before asking the king to give her the boon. 


On the twenty-first birthday of the Sun Prince she said to the 
king, "Great King, when our youngest child was born you said 
you would give me a boon. Now I ask you to give the kingdom 
to Sun Prince." 


But the king refused, saying that the kingdom must go to the 
oldest son, for it belonged by right to him. Next it would belong 
by right to the second son, and not until they were both dead 
could the kingdom go to the third son. 


The queen went away, but the king saw that she was not pleased 
with his answer. He feared that she would do harm to the older 
princes to get them out of the way of the Sun Prince. 


So he called his elder sons and told them that they must go and 
live in the forest until his death. "Then come back and reign in 
the city that is yours by right," he said. And with tears he kissed 
them on the foreheads and sent them away. 
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As they were going down out of the palace, after saying good-by 
to their father, the Sun Prince called to them, "Where are you 
going?" 


And when he heard where they were going and why, he said, "I 
will go with you, my brothers." 


So off they started. They went on and on and by and by they 
reached the forest. There they sat down to rest in the shade of a 
pond. Then the eldest brother said to Sun Prince, "Go down to 
the pond and bathe and drink. Then bring us a drink while we 
rest here." 


Now the King of the Fairies had given this pond to a water- 
sprite. The Fairy King had said to the water-sprite, "You are to 
have in your power all who go down into the water except those 
who give the right answer to one question. Those who give the 
right answer will not be in your power. The question is, 'What 
are the Good 

Fairies like?" 


When the Sun 
Prince went 
into the pond 
the water- 
sprite saw him 
and asked him 
the question, 
"What are the 
Good Fairies 
like?" 


"They are like 
the Sun and the Moon," said the Sun Prince. 


"You don't know what the Good Fairies are like," cried the 
water-sprite, and he carried the poor boy down into her cave. 
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By and by the eldest brother said, "Moon Prince, go down and 
see why our brother stays so long in the pond!" 


As soon as the Moon Prince reached the water's edge the water- 
sprite called to him and said, "Tell me what the Good Fairies are 
like!" 


"Like the sky above us," replied the Moon Prince. 


"You don't know, either," said the water-sprite, and dragged the 
Moon Prince down into the cave where the Sun Prince sat. 


"Something must have happened to those two brothers of mine," 
thought the eldest. So he went to the pond and saw the marks of 
the footsteps where his brothers had gone down into the water. 
Then he knew that a water-sprite must live in that pond. He 
girded on his sword, and stood with his bow in his hand. 


The water-sprite soon came along in the form of a woodsman. 


"You seem 
tired, Friend," 
he said to the 
prince. "Why 
don't you 
bathe in the 
lake and then 
lie on the bank 
and rest?" 


But the prince 
knew that it 
was a water- 
sprite and he 


said, "You have carried off my brothers!" 


"Yes," said the water-sprite. 
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"Because they did not answer my question," said the water- 
sprite, "and I have power over all who go down into the water 
except those who do give the right answer." 


"I will answer your question," said the eldest brother. And he 
did. "The Good Fairies are like 


The pure in heart who fear to sin, 
The good, kindly in word and deed." 


"O Wise Prince, I will bring back to you one of your brothers. 
Which shall I bring?" said the water-sprite. 


"Bring me the younger one," said the prince. "It was on his 
account that our father sent us away. I could never go away with 
Moon Prince and leave poor Sun Prince here." 


"O Wise Prince, you know what the good should do and you are 
kind. I will bring back both your brothers," said the water-sprite. 


After that the three princes lived together in the forest until the 
king died. Then they went back to the palace. The eldest brother 
was made king and he had his brothers rule with him. He also 
built a home for the water-sprite in the palace grounds. 
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XIV 


THE KING'S WHITE 
ELEPHANT 


ONCE upon a time a number of carpenters lived on a river bank 
near a large forest. Every day the carpenters went in boats to the 
forest to cut down the trees and make them into lumber. 


One day while they were at work an Elephant came limping on 
three feet to them. He held up one foot and the carpenters saw 
that it was swollen and sore. Then the Elephant lay down and 
the men saw that there was a great splinter in the sore foot. They 
pulled it out and washed the sore carefully so that in a short time 
it would be well again. 


Thankful for the cure, the Elephant thought: "These carpenters 
have done so 
much for me, 
I must be 
useful to 
them." 


So after that 
the Elephant 
used to pull 
up trees for 
the 
carpenters. 
Sometimes Tre 
when the 
trees were 
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chopped down he would roll the logs down to the river. Other 
times he brought their tools for them. And the carpenters used to 
feed him well morning, noon and night. 


Now this Elephant had a son who was white all over--a 
beautiful, strong young one. Said the old Elephant to himself, "I 
will take my son to the place in the forest where I go to work 
each day so that he may learn to help the carpenters, for I am no 
longer young and strong." 


So the old 
Elephant told 
his son how 
the carpenters 
had taken 
good care of 
him when he 
was badly 
hurt and took 
him to them. 
The white 
Elephant did 
as his father 
told him to do 
and helped 
the carpenters 
and they fed 


him well. 


When the work was done at night the young Elephant went to 
play in the river. The carpenters' children played with him, in 
the water and on the bank. He liked to pick them up in his trunk 
and set them on the high branches of the trees and then let them 
climb down on his back. 
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One day the 
king came 
down the river 
and saw this 
beautiful white 
Elephant 
working for the 
carpenters. The 
king at once 
wanted the 
Elephant for his 
own and paid 
the carpenters a 
great price for 
him. Then with 
a last look at his playmates, the children, the beautiful white 
Elephant went on with the king. 


far 


The king was proud of his new Elephant and took the best care 
of him as long as he lived. 
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XV 


THE OX WHO ENVIED 
THE PIG 


ONCE upon a time there was an Ox named Big Red. He had a 
younger brother named Little Red. These two brothers did all 
the carting on a large farm. 


Now the farmer had an only daughter and she was soon to be 
married. Her mother gave orders that the Pig should be fattened 
for the wedding feast. 


Little Red noticed that the Pig was fed on choice food. He said to 
his brother, "How is it, Big Red, that you and I are given only 
straw and grass to eat, while we do all the hard work on the 
farm? That lazy Pig does nothing but eat the choice food the 
farmer gives him." 


Said his brother, "My dear Little Red, envy him not. That little 
Pig is eating the food of death! He is being fattened for the 
wedding feast. Eat your straw and grass and be content and live 
long." 


Not long 
afterwards the 
fattened Pig 
was killed and 
cooked for the 
wedding feast. 


Then Big Red 
said, "Did you 
see, Little Red, 
what became 
of the Pig after 
all his fine 
feeding?" 


"Yes," said the little brother, "we can go on eating plain food for 
years, but the poor little Pig ate the food of death and now he is 
dead. His feed was good while it lasted, but it did not last long." 
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XVI 
GRANNY'S BLACKIE 


ONCE upon a time a rich man gave a baby Elephant to a 
woman. 


She took the best of care of this great baby and soon became very 
fond of him. 


The children in the village called her Granny, and they called the 
Elephant "Granny's Blackie." 


The Elephant carried the children on his back all over the village. 
They shared their goodies with him and he played with them. 


"Please, Blackie, give us a swing," they said to him almost every 
day. 
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"Come on! Who is first?" Blackie answered and picked them up 
with his trunk, swung them high in the air, and then put them 
down again, carefully. 


But Blackie never did any work. 


He ate and slept, played with the children, and visited with 
Granny. 


One day Blackie wanted Granny to go off to the woods with 
him. 


"I can't go, Blackie, dear. I have too much work to do." 


Then Blackie looked at her and saw that she was growing old 
and feeble. 


"I am young and strong," he thought. "I'll see if I cannot find 
some work to do. If I could bring some money home to her, she 
would not have to work so hard." 


So next morning, bright and early, he started down to the river 
bank. 


There he found a man who was in great trouble. There was a 
long line of wagons so heavily loaded that the oxen could not 
draw them through the shallow water. 


When the man saw Blackie standing on the bank he asked, "Who 
owns this Elephant? I want to hire him to help my Oxen pull 
these wagons across the river." 


A child standing near by said, "That is Granny's Blackie." 


"Very well," said the man, "I'll pay two pieces of silver for each 
wagon this Elephant draws across the river." 
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Blackie was glad to hear this promise. He went into the river, 
and drew one wagon after another across to the other side. 


Then he went up to the man for the money. 


The man counted out one piece of silver for each wagon. 


When Blackie saw that the man had counted out but one piece of 
silver for each wagon, instead of two, he would not touch the 
money at all. He stood in the road and would not let the wagons 
pass him. 


The man tried to get Blackie out of the way, but not one step 
would he move. 


Then the man went back and counted out another piece of silver 
for each of the wagons and put the silver in a bag tied around 
Blackie's neck. 


Then Blackie started for home, proud to think that he had a 
present for Granny. 
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The children had missed Blackie and had asked Granny where 
he was, but she said she did not know where he had gone. 


They all looked for him but it was nearly night before they heard 
him coming. 


"Where have you been, Blackie? And what is that around your 
neck?" the children cried, running to meet their playmate. 


But Blackie would not stop to talk with his playmates. He ran 
straight home to Granny. 


"Oh, Blackie!" she said, "Where have you been? What is in that 
bag?" And she took the bag off his neck. 


Blackie told her that he had earned some money for her. 


"Oh, Blackie, Blackie," said Granny, "how hard you must have 
worked to earn these pieces of silver! What a good Blackie you 
are!" 


And after that Blackie did all the hard work and Granny rested, 
and they were both very happy. 
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XVII 


THE CRAB AND THE 
CRANE 


IN the Long Ago there was a summer when very little rain fell. 


All the Animals suffered for want of water, but the Fishes 
suffered most of all. 


In one pond full of Fishes, the water was very low indeed. 
A Crane sat on the bank watching the Fishes. 
"What are you doing?" asked a little Fish. 


"I am thinking about you Fishes there in the pond. It is so nearly 
dry," answered the Crane. 


"Yes," the Crane went on, "I was wishing I might do something 
for you. I know of a pond in the deep woods where there is 
plenty of water." 


"I declare," said the little Fish, "you are the first Crane that ever 
offered to help a Fish." 


"That may be," said the Crane, "but the water is so low in your 
pond. I could easily carry you one by one on my back to that 
other pond where there is plenty of water and food and cool 
shade." 


"I don't believe there is any such pond," said the little Fish. 
"What you wish to do is to eat us, one by one." 
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"If you don't believe me," said the Crane, "send with me one of 
the Fishes whom you can believe. I'll show him the pond and 
bring him back to tell you all about it." 


A big Fish heard the Crane and said, "I will go with you to see 
the pond--I may as well be eaten by the Crane as to die here." 


So the Crane put the big 
Fish on his back and 
started for the deep 
woods. 


Soon the Crane showed 
the big Fish the pool of 
water. "See how cool 
and shady it is here," he 
said, "and how much 
larger the pond is, and 
how full it is!" 


"Yes!" said the big Fish, 
"take me back to the 
little pond and I'll tell 
the other Fishes all about 
it." So back they went. 


The Fishes all wanted to go when they heard the big Fish talk 
about the fine pond which he had seen. 


Then the Crane picked up another Fish and carried it away. Not 
to the pool, but into the woods where the other Fishes could not 
see them. 


Then the Crane put the Fish down and ate it. The Crane went 
back for another Fish. He carried it to the same place in the 


woods and ate it, too. 


This he did until he had eaten all the Fishes in the pond. 
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The next day the Crane went to the pond to see if he had left a 
Fish. There was not one left, but there was a Crab on the sand. 


"Little Crab," said the Crane, "would you let me take you to the 
fine pond in the deep woods where I took the Fishes?" 


"But how could you carry me?" asked the Crab. 


"Oh, easily," answered the Crane. "I'll take you on my back as I 
did the Fishes." 


"No, I thank you," said the Crab, "I can't go that way. I am afraid 
you might drop me. If I could take hold of your neck with my 
claws, I would go. You know we Crabs have a tight grip." 


The Crane knew about the tight grip of the Crabs, and he did not 
like to have the Crab hold on with his claws. But he was hungry, 
so he said: 


"Very well, hold tight." 


And off went the Crane 
with the Crab. 


When they reached the 
place where the Crane 
had eaten the Fishes, the 
Crane said: 


"I think you can walk the 
rest of the way. Let go of 
my neck." 


"I see no pond," said the 
Crab. "All I can see is a 
pile of Fish bones. Is that 
all that is left of the 
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Fishes?" 


"Yes," said the Crane, "and if you will let go of my neck, your 
shell will be all that will be left of you." 


And the Crane put his head down near the ground so that the 
Crab could get off easily. 


But the Crab pinched the Crane's neck so that his head fell off. 


"Not my shell, but your bones are left to dry with the bones of 
the Fishes," said the Crab. 
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XVIII 


WHY THE OWL IS NOT 
KING OF THE BIRDS 


WHY is it that Crows torment the Owls as they sleep in the 
daytime? For the same reason that the Owls try to kill the Crows 
while they sleep at night. 


Listen to a tale of long ago and then you will see why. 


Once upon a time, the people who lived together when the 
world was young took a certain man for their king. The four- 
footed animals also took one of their number for their king. The 
fish in the ocean chose a king to rule over them. Then the birds 
gathered together on a great flat rock, crying: 


"Among men there is a king, and among the beasts, and the fish 
have one, too; but we birds have none. We ought to have a king. 
Let us choose one now." 


And so the birds talked the matter over and at last they all said, 
"Let us have the Owl for our king." 


No, not all, for one old Crow rose up and said, "For my part, I 
don't want the Owl to be our king. Look at him now while you 
are all crying that you want him for your king. See how sour he 
looks right now. If that's the cross look he wears when he is 
happy, how will he look when he is angry? I, for one, want no 
such sour-looking king!" 


Then the 
Crow flew up 
into the air 
crying, "I don't 
like it! I don't 
like it!" The 
Owl rose and 
followed him. 
From that time 
on the Crows 
and the Owls 
have been 
enemies. The 
birds chose a 
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Turtle Dove to be their king, and then flew to their homes. 
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Chapter 5 
_Christianity E 


Jesus Christ 
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The Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of Christ 
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Christian Teaching Stories 


The Parables of Jesus, NIV Translation 


The Parable of the Sower in 
Matthew 13 


"1Later that same day, Jesus left the house and went down to the 
shore, 2 where an immense crowd soon gathered. He got into a 
boat, where he sat and taught as the people listened on the 
shore. 3 He told many stories such as this one: 


"A farmer went out to plant some seed. 4 As he scattered it 
across his field, some seeds fell on a footpath, and the birds came 
and ate them. 5 Other seeds fell on shallow soil with underlying 
rock. The plants sprang up quickly, 6 but they soon wilted 
beneath the hot sun and died because the roots had no 
nourishment in the shallow soil. 7 Other seeds fell among thorns 
that shot up and choked out the tender blades. 8 But some seeds 
fell on fertile soil and produced a crop that was thirty, sixty, and 
even a hundred times as much as had been planted. 9 Anyone 
who is willing to hear should listen and understand!" 


10 His disciples came and asked him, "Why do you always tell 
stories when you talk to the people?" 


11 Then he explained to them, "You have been permitted to 
understand the secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven, but others 
have not. 12 To those who are open to my teaching, more 
understanding will be given, and they will have an abundance of 
knowledge. But to those who are not listening, even what they 
have will be taken away from them. 13 That is why I tell these 
stories, because people see what I do, but they don’t really see. 
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They hear what I say, but they don’t really hear, and they don’t 
understand. 14 This fulfills the prophecy of Isaiah, which says: 


‘You will hear my words, 

but you will not understand; 

you will see what I do, 

but you will not perceive its meaning. 
15 For the hearts of these people are hardened, 
and their ears cannot hear, 

and they have closed their eyes — 

so their eyes cannot see, 

and their ears cannot hear, 

and their hearts cannot understand, 
and they cannot turn to me 

and let me heal them.’ 


16 "But blessed are your eyes, because they see; and your ears, 
because they hear. 17 I assure you, many prophets and godly 
people have longed to see and hear what you have seen and 
heard, but they could not. 


v 18 "Now here is the explanation of the story I told about the 
farmer sowing grain: 19 The seed that fell on the hard path 
represents those who hear the Good News about the Kingdom 
and don’t understand it. Then the evil one comes and snatches 
the seed away from their hearts. 20 The rocky soil represents 
those who hear the message and receive it with joy. 21 But like 
young plants in such soil, their roots don’t go very deep. At first 
they get along fine, but they wilt as soon as they have problems 
or are persecuted because they believe the word. 22 The thorny 
ground represents those who hear and accept the Good News, 
but all too quickly the message is crowded out by the cares of 
this life and the lure of wealth, so no crop is produced. 23 The 
good soil represents the hearts of those who truly accept God's 
message and produce a huge harvest—thirty, sixty, or even a 
hundred times as much as had been planted." 
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The Parable of the Mustard 
Seed in Matthew 13 


31He told them another parable: "The kingdom of heaven is 
like a mustard seed, which a man took and planted in his field. 
Though it is the smallest of all your seeds, yet when it grows, it 
is the largest of garden plants and becomes a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and perch in its branches." 


The Parable of the Yeast and 
the Leaven in 
Matthew 13:33 (16:11-12), 
Luke13: 20-21 


In Mat. 16 Jesus talks about the bad leaven of the Pharisees, be 
on your guard against them! 


be on your guard against the yeast of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees." 1?Then they understood that he was not telling them 
to guard against the yeast used in bread, but against the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. (Mat.16:11-12). 


The Parable of the Yeast in 
Matthew 13 


33He told them still another parable: "The kingdom of heaven 
is like yeast that a woman took and mixed into a large amount of 
flour until it worked all through the dough." 
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34Jesus spoke all these things to the crowd in parables; he did 
not say anything to them without using a parable. *So was 
fulfilled what was spoken through the prophet: 


"I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden 
since the creation of the world." 


The Parable of the Weeds in 
Matthew 13 


24Jesus told them another parable: "The kingdom of heaven is 
like a man who sowed good seed in his field. But while 
everyone was sleeping, his enemy came and sowed weeds 
among the wheat, and went away. 7>When the wheat sprouted 
and formed heads, then the weeds also appeared. 


27"The owner's servants came to him and said, 'Sir, didn't you 
sow good seed in your field? Where then did the weeds come 
from?' 


28" 'An enemy did this,’ he replied. "The servants asked him, 
'Do you want us to go and pull them up?' 


2" 'No,' he answered, ‘because while you are pulling the 
weeds, you may root up the wheat with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest. At that time I will tell the harvesters: 
First collect the weeds and tie them in bundles to be burned; 
then gather the wheat and bring it into my barn.'" 
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The Parable of the Weeds 
Explained 


36Then he left the crowd and went into the house. His disciples 
came to him and said, "Explain to us the parable of the weeds in 
the field." 


37He answered, "The one who sowed the good seed is the Son 
of Man. **The field is the world, and the good seed stands for the 
sons of the kingdom. The weeds are the sons of the evil one, 
and the enemy who sows them is the devil. The harvest is the 
end of the age, and the harvesters are angels. 


40" As the weeds are pulled up and burned in the fire, so it will 
be at the end of the age. “The Son of Man will send out his 
angels, and they will weed out of his kingdom everything that 
causes sin and all who do evil. They will throw them into the 
fiery furnace, where there will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. “Then the righteous will shine like the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father. He who has ears, let him hear. 


The Parables of the Hidden 
Treasure and the Pearl in 
Matthew 13 


44"The kingdom of heaven is like treasure hidden in a field. 
When a man found it, he hid it again, and then in his joy went 
and sold all he had and bought that field. 


45"A gain, the kingdom of heaven is like a merchant looking for 
fine pearls. When he found one of great value, he went away 
and sold everything he had and bought it. 
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The Parable of the Net in 
Matthew 13 


4"Once again, the kingdom of heaven is like a net that was let 
down into the lake and caught all kinds of fish. 48When it was 
full, the fishermen pulled it up on the shore. Then they sat down 
and collected the good fish in baskets, but threw the bad away. 
“This is how it will be at the end of the age. The angels will 
come and separate the wicked from the righteous and throw 
them into the fiery furnace, where there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


"Have you understood all these things?" Jesus asked. 
"Yes," they replied. 


The Parable of the 
Householder in Matthew 13 


52He said to them, "Therefore every teacher of the law who has 
been instructed about the kingdom of heaven is like the owner of 
a house who brings out of his storeroom new treasures as well as 
old." 


The Parable of the Workers 
in the Vineyard in Matthew 
20 


For the kingdom of heaven is like a landowner who went 
out early in the morning (dawn) to hire men to work in his 
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vineyard. 7He agreed to pay them a denarius for the day and 
sent them into his vineyard. 


3" About the third hour (nine o'clock) he went out and saw 
others standing in the marketplace doing nothing. He told 
them, 'You also go and work in my vineyard, and I will pay you 
whatever is right.' 5So they went. 


"He went out again about the sixth hour (noon) and the ninth 
hour (three o'clock) and did the same thing. “About the eleventh 
hour (five o'clock) he went out and found still others standing 
around. He asked them, 'Why have you been standing here all 
day long doing nothing?’ 


™Because no one has hired us, they answered. 
"He said to them, 'You also go and work in my vineyard.' 


8"When evening came, the owner of the vineyard said to his 
foreman, 'Call the workers and pay them their wages, beginning 
with the last ones hired and going on to the first.’ 


The workers who were hired about the eleventh hour came 
and each received a denarius. 10So when those came who were 
hired first, they expected to receive more. But each one of them 
also received a denarius. "When they received it, they began to 
grumble against the landowner. 12'These men who were hired 
last worked only one hour,' they said, 'and you have made them 
equal to us who have borne the burden of the work and the heat 
of the day.' 


"But he answered one of them, 'Friend, I am not being unfair 
to you. Didn't you agree to work for a denarius? “Take your pay 
and go. I want to give the man who was hired last the same as I 
gave you. Don't I have the right to do what I want with my 
own money? Or are you envious because I am generous?! 


16"So the last will be first, and the first will be last." 
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The Parable of the Fig Tree 
Withering in Matthew 20 


18Early in the morning, as he was on his way back to the city, he 
was hungry. Seeing a fig tree by the road, he went up to it but 
found nothing on it except leaves. Then he said to it, "May you 
never bear fruit again!" Immediately the tree withered. 


20When the disciples saw this, they were amazed. "How did 
the fig tree wither so quickly?" they asked. 


AJesus replied, "I tell you the truth, if you have faith and do 
not doubt, not only can you do what was done to the fig tree, but 
also you can say to this mountain, 'Go, throw yourself into the 
sea,' and it will be done. “If you believe, you will receive 
whatever you ask for in prayer." (Mat.21:18-22). 


The Parable of the Two 
Sons in Matthew 21 


"What do you think? There was a man who had two sons. He went 
to the first and said, 'Son, go and work today in the vineyard.' 


°°" "T will not,' he answered, but later he changed his mind and went. 


"Then the father went to the other son and said the same thing. He 
answered, 'I will, sir,' but he did not go. 


"Which of the two did what his father wanted?" 
"The first," they answered. 


Jesus said to them, "I tell you the truth, the tax collectors and the 
prostitutes are entering the kingdom of God ahead of you. *’For John 
came to you to show you the way of righteousness, and you did not 
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believe him, but the tax collectors and the prostitutes did. And even 
after you saw this, you did not repent and believe him. 


The Parable of the Tenants 
and the wicked wine- 
dresses in Matthew 21 


This parable is described in three gospels, Matthew 21:33-46; 
Mark 12:1-9; Luke 20:9-16 


33"Listen to another parable: There was a landowner who 
planted a vineyard. He put a wall around it, dug a winepress in 
it and built a watchtower. Then he rented the vineyard to some 
farmers and went away on a journey. *4When the harvest time 
approached, he sent his servants to the tenants to collect his fruit. 


"The tenants seized his servants; they beat one, killed 
another, and stoned a third. 3%Then he sent other servants to 
them, more than the first time, and the tenants treated them the 
same way. Last of all, he sent his son to them. 'They will 
respect my son,' he said. 


38"But when the tenants saw the son, they said to each other, 
'This is the heir. Come, let's kill him and take his inheritance.' 
3S0 they took him and threw him out of the vineyard and killed 
him. 


"Therefore, when the owner of the vineyard comes, what will 
he do to those tenants?" 


“He will bring those wretches to a wretched end," they 
replied, "and he will rent the vineyard to other tenants, who will 
give him his share of the crop at harvest time." 
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“Jesus said to them, "Have you never read in the Scriptures: 
"'The stone the builders rejected 
has become the capstone (or cornerstone); 
the Lord has done this, 
and it is marvelous in our eyes'? 


45"Therefore I tell you that the kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you and given to a people who will produce its fruit. 
“He who falls on this stone will be broken to pieces, but he on 
whom it falls will be crushed." 


45When the chief priests and the Pharisees heard Jesus' 
parables, they knew he was talking about them. “They looked 
for a way to arrest him, but they were afraid of the crowd 
because the people held that he was a prophet. 


The Parable of the Wedding 
Banquet in Matthew 22 


Described also in Luke 14:15-24 


Yesus spoke to them again in parables, saying: ?"The kingdom 
of heaven is like a king who prepared a wedding banquet for his 
son. ĉ3He sent his servants to those who had been invited to the 
banquet to tell them to come, but they refused to come. 


4"Then he sent some more servants and said, 'Tell those who 
have been invited that I have prepared my dinner: My oxen and 
fattened cattle have been butchered, and everything is ready. 
Come to the wedding banquet.' 


5'But they paid no attention and went off—one to his field, 
another to his business. °The rest seized his servants, mistreated 
them and killed them. 7The king was enraged. He sent his army 
and destroyed those murderers and burned their city. 
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"Then he said to his servants, "The wedding banquet is ready, 
but those I invited did not deserve to come. °Go to the street 
corners and invite to the banquet anyone you find.' So the 
servants went out into the streets and gathered all the people 
they could find, both good and bad, and the wedding hall was 
filled with guests. 


"But when the king came in to see the guests, he noticed a 
man there who was not wearing wedding clothes. 12'Friend,' he 
asked, 'how did you get in here without wedding clothes?' The 
man was speechless. 


18"Then the king told the attendants, 'Tie him hand and foot, 
and throw him outside, into the darkness, where there will be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


14"For many are invited, but few are chosen." 


The Parable of the Seven 
Woes in Matthew 23 


1Then Jesus said to the crowds and to his disciples: 2'The 
teachers of the law and the Pharisees sit in Moses' seat. 9So you 
must obey them and do everything they tell you. But do not do 
what they do, for they do not practice what they preach. ‘They 
tie up heavy loads and put them on men's shoulders, but they 
themselves are not willing to lift a finger to move them. 


5"Everything they do is done for men to see: They make their 
phylacteries wide and the tassels on their garments long; ‘they 
love the place of honor at banquets and the most important seats 
in the synagogues; ’they love to be greeted in the marketplaces 
and to have men call them 'Rabbi.' 
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8"But you are not to be called 'Rabbi,' for you have only one 
Master and you are all brothers. °And do not call anyone on 
earth 'father,' for you have one Father, and he is in heaven. Nor 
are you to be called 'teacher,' for you have one Teacher, the 
Christ. "The greatest among you will be your servant. 'For 
whoever exalts himself will be humbled, and whoever humbles 
himself will be exalted. 


"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You shut the kingdom of heaven in men's faces. You 
yourselves do not enter, nor will you let those enter who are 


trying to. 


"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You travel over land and sea to win a single convert, 
and when he becomes one, you make him twice as much a son of 
hell as you are. 


16"Woe to you, blind guides! You say, 'If anyone swears by the 
temple, it means nothing; but if anyone swears by the gold of the 
temple, he is bound by his oath.' You blind fools! Which is 
greater: the gold, or the temple that makes the gold sacred? 
18You also say, 'If anyone swears by the altar, it means nothing; 
but if anyone swears by the gift on it, he is bound by his oath.' 
You blind men! Which is greater: the gift, or the altar that 
makes the gift sacred? Therefore, he who swears by the altar 
swears by it and by everything on it. And he who swears by 
the temple swears by it and by the one who dwells in it. 2?And 
he who swears by heaven swears by God's throne and by the one 
who sits on it. 


2"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You give a tenth of your spices—mint, dill and 
cummin. But you have neglected the more important matters of 
the law—justice, mercy and faithfulness. You should have 
practiced the latter, without neglecting the former. *4You blind 
guides! You strain out a gnat but swallow a camel. 
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2"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You clean the outside of the cup and dish, but inside 
they are full of greed and self-indulgence. *°Blind Pharisee! First 
clean the inside of the cup and dish, and then the outside also 
will be clean. 


27"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You are like whitewashed tombs, which look 
beautiful on the outside but on the inside are full of dead men's 
bones and everything unclean. *8In the same way, on the outside 
you appear to people as righteous but on the inside you are full 
of hypocrisy and wickedness. 


2"Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites! You build tombs for the prophets and decorate the 
graves of the righteous. And you say, 'If we had lived in the 
days of our forefathers, we would not have taken part with them 
in shedding the blood of the prophets.' *4So you testify against 
yourselves that you are the descendants of those who murdered 
the prophets. %Fill up, then, the measure of the sin of your 
forefathers! 


33"You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you escape 
being condemned to hell? 4Therefore I am sending you prophets 
and wise men and teachers. Some of them you will kill and 
crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue 
from town to town. *And so upon you will come all the 
righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom 
you murdered between the temple and the altar. 3I tell you the 
truth, all this will come upon this generation. 


37”"Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and 
stone those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather your 
children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, 
but you were not willing. *8Look, your house is left to you 
desolate. *°For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, 
‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord." 
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Matthew24 


The Budding Fig Tree: 3"Now learn this lesson from the fig 
tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, you 
know that summer is near. Even so, when you see all these 
things, you know that it is near, right at the door. *4I tell you the 
truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these 
things have happened. *Heaven and earth will pass away, but 
my words will never pass away. (Mat.24:32-35). 


Luke12 


Interpreting the Times: “He said to the crowd: "When you see 
a cloud rising in the west, immediately you say, 'It's going to 
rain,' and it does. “And when the south wind blows, you say, 
‘It's going to be hot,' and it is. Hypocrites! You know how to 
interpret the appearance of the earth and the sky. How is it that 
you don't know how to interpret this present time? (Luke 12). 


The Parable about the Day 
and Hour Being Unknown 
in Matthew 24 


36"No one knows about that day or hour, not even the angels in 
heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father. 37As it was in the days 
of Noah, so it will be at the coming of the Son of Man. 38For in 
the days before the flood, people were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, up to the day Noah entered 
the ark; Xand they knew nothing about what would happen 
until the flood came and took them all away. That is how it will 
be at the coming of the Son of Man. “Two men will be in the 
field; one will be taken and the other left. Two women will be 
grinding with a hand mill; one will be taken and the other left. 
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“2"Therefore keep watch, because you do not know on what 
day your Lord will come. But understand this: If the owner of 
the house had known at what time of night the thief was 
coming, he would have kept watch and would not have let his 
house be broken into. “So you also must be ready, because the 
Son of Man will come at an hour when you do not expect him. 


The Parable to Be on guard! 
Be alert! 'Watch!', in Mark 13 


Mark13 


32"No one knows about that day or hour, not even the angels 
in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father. “Be on guard! Be 
alert! You do not know when that time will come. “It's like a 
man going away: He leaves his house and puts his servants in 
charge, each with his assigned task, and tells the one at the door 
to keep watch. 


35"Therefore keep watch because you do not know when the 
owner of the house will come back—whether in the evening, or 
at midnight, or when the rooster crows, or at dawn. *If he comes 
suddenly, do not let him find you sleeping. °7What I say to you, I 
say to everyone: 'Watch!'" 


The Parable of the Talents 
in Matthew 25 


14" Again, it will be like a man going on a journey, who called 
his servants and entrusted his property to them. To one he 
gave five talents of money, to another two talents, and to another 
one talent, each according to his ability. Then he went on his 
journey. 1The man who had received the five talents went at 
once and put his money to work and gained five more. So also, 
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the one with the two talents gained two more. But the man 
who had received the one talent went off, dug a hole in the 
ground and hid his master's money. 


1" After a long time the master of those servants returned and 
settled accounts with them. 2°The man who had received the five 
talents brought the other five. 'Master,' he said, 'you entrusted 
me with five talents. See, I have gained five more.' 


21"His master replied, 'Well done, good and faithful servant! 
You have been faithful with a few things; I will put you in 
charge of many things. Come and share your master's 
happiness!’ 


22"The man with the two talents also came. 'Master,' he said, 
'you entrusted me with two talents; see, I have gained two more.' 


"His master replied, 'Well done, good and faithful servant! 
You have been faithful with a few things; I will put you in 
charge of many things. Come and share your master's 
happiness!’ 


24"Then the man who had received the one talent came. 
'Master,' he said, 'I knew that you are a hard man, harvesting 
where you have not sown and gathering where you have not 
scattered seed. So I was afraid and went out and hid your 
talent in the ground. See, here is what belongs to you.' 


26"His master replied, 'You wicked, lazy servant! So you knew 
that I harvest where I have not sown and gather where I have 
not scattered seed? 7Well then, you should have put my money 
on deposit with the bankers, so that when I returned I would 
have received it back with interest. 


28" 'Take the talent from him and give it to the one who has the 
ten talents. For everyone who has will be given more, and he 
will have an abundance. Whoever does not have, even what he 
has will be taken from him. And throw that worthless servant 
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outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.' 


The Parable of the Ten Minas 
in Luke 19 


NWhile they were listening to this, he went on to tell them a 
parable, because he was near Jerusalem and the people thought 
that the kingdom of God was going to appear at once. He said: 
"A man of noble birth went to a distant country to have himself 
appointed king and then to return. So he called ten of his 
servants and gave them ten minas. 'Put this money to work,' he 
said, ‘until I come back.' 


M4"But his subjects hated him and sent a delegation after him to 
say, 'We don't want this man to be our king. 


"He was made king, however, and returned home. Then he 
sent for the servants to whom he had given the money, in order 
to find out what they had gained with it. 


16"The first one came and said, 'Sir, your mina has earned ten 
more.' 


1" 'Well done, my good servant!' his master replied. 'Because 
you have been trustworthy in a very small matter, take charge of 


ten cities.' 


18"The second came and said, 'Sir, your mina has earned five 
more.' 


1% His master answered, 'You take charge of five cities.’ 


20"'Then another servant came and said, 'Sir, here is your mina; 
I have kept it laid away in a piece of cloth. *4I was afraid of you, 
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because you are a hard man. You take out what you did not put 
in and reap what you did not sow. 


2"Fis master replied, 'I will judge you by your own words, 
you wicked servant! You knew, did you, that I am a hard man, 
taking out what I did not put in, and reaping what I did not 
sow? Why then didn't you put my money on deposit, so that 
when I came back, I could have collected it with interest?' 


24"Then he said to those standing by, 'Take his mina away 
from him and give it to the one who has ten minas.' 


25" 'Sir,' they said, 'he already has ten!' 


26"He replied, 'I tell you that to everyone who has, more will 
be given, but as for the one who has nothing, even what he has 
will be taken away. ?/But those enemies of mine who did not 
want me to be king over them—bring them here and kill them in 
front of me." 


The Parable of the Sheep 
and Goats in Matthew 25 


31"When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels 
with him, he will sit on his throne in heavenly glory. **All the 
nations will be gathered before him, and he will separate the 
people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from 
the goats. 3He will put the sheep on his right and the goats on 
his left. 


34"Then the King will say to those on his right, 'Come, you 
who are blessed by my Father; take your inheritance, the 
kingdom prepared for you since the creation of the world. *>For I 
was hungry and you gave me something to eat, I was thirsty and 
you gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and you 
invited me in, °° needed clothes and you clothed me, I was sick 
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and you looked after me, I was in prison and you came to visit 
me.' 


37"Then the righteous will answer him, 'Lord, when did we see 
you hungry and feed you, or thirsty and give you something to 
drink? *’When did we see you a stranger and invite you in, or 
needing clothes and clothe you? *°When did we see you sick or 
in prison and go to visit you?! 


"The King will reply, 'I tell you the truth, whatever you did 
unto one of the least of these brothers of mine, you did unto me. 


4"Then he will say to those on his left, 'Depart from me, you 
who are cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels. *7For I was hungry and you gave me nothing to eat, I 
was thirsty and you gave me nothing to drink, *I was a stranger 
and you did not invite me in, I needed clothes and you did not 
clothe me, I was sick and in prison and you did not look after 
me.' 


44"They also will answer, 'Lord, when did we see you hungry 
or thirsty or a stranger or needing clothes or sick or in prison, 
and did not help you?’ 


"He will reply, 'I tell you the truth, whatever you did not do 
unto one of the least of these, you did not do unto me.' 


"Then they will go away to eternal punishment, but the 
righteous to eternal life." 
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The Parable of Salt and 
Light in Matthew 5 


18"You are the salt of the earth. But if the salt loses its saltiness, 
how can it be made salty again? It is no longer good for 
anything, except to be thrown out and trampled by men. 


M4"You are the light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be 
hidden. Neither do people light a lamp and put it under a 
bowl. Instead they put it on its stand, and it gives light to 
everyone in the house. In the same way, let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good deeds and praise your 
Father in heaven. 


The Parable of the Treasures 
in Heaven in Matthew 6 


19"Do not store up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth 
and rust destroy, and where thieves break in and steal. But 
store up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where moth and rust 
do not destroy, and where thieves do not break in and steal. 
2For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also. 


22"The eye is the lamp of the body. If your eyes are good, 
your whole body will be full of light. But if your eyes are bad, 
your whole body will be full of darkness. If then the light within 
you is darkness, how great is that darkness! 


24"Nio one can serve two masters. Either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise 
the other. You cannot serve both God and Money. 
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The Parable Inciting us Not 
to Worry in Matthew 6 


"Therefore I tell you, do not worry about your life, what you 
will eat or drink; or about your body, what you will wear. Is not 
life more important than food, and the body more important 
than clothes? %Look at the birds of the air; they do not sow or 
reap or store away in barns, and yet your heavenly Father feeds 
them. Are you not much more valuable than they? Who of you 
by worrying can add a single hour to his life? 


28" And why do you worry about clothes? See how the lilies of 
the field grow. They do not labor or spin. Yet I tell you that not 
even Solomon in all his splendor was dressed like one of these. 
3f that is how God clothes the grass of the field, which is here 
today and tomorrow is thrown into the fire, will he not much 
more clothe you, O you of little faith? °'So do not worry, saying, 
'What shall we eat?' or 'What shall we drink?' or 'What shall we 
wear?' 32For the pagans run after all these things, and your 
heavenly Father knows that you need them. *But seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things will be 
given to you as well. 3%Therefore do not worry about tomorrow, 
for tomorrow will worry about itself. Each day has enough 
trouble of its own. 


The Parable to Ask, Seek, 
Knock in Matthew 7 


1 Ask and it will be given to you; seek and you will find; knock 
and the door will be opened to you. ’For everyone who asks 
receives; he who seeks finds; and to him who knocks, the door 
will be opened. 
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"Which of you, if his son asks for bread, will give him a 
stone? Or if he asks for a fish, will give him a snake? "If you, 
then, though you are evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will your Father in heaven give good 
gifts to those who ask him! "So in everything, do to others what 
you would have them do to you, for this sums up the Law and 
the Prophets. 


The Parable of the Narrow 
and Wide Gates in Matthew 
7 


13"Enter through the narrow gate. For wide is the gate and 
broad is the road that leads to destruction, and many enter 
through it. But small is the gate and narrow the road that leads 
to life, and only a few find it. 


The Parable of a Tree and 
Its Fruit in Matthew 7 


15"Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ferocious wolves. !°By their fruit 
you will recognize them. Do people pick grapes from thorn 
bushes, or figs from thistles? Likewise every good tree bears 
good fruit, but a bad tree bears bad fruit. 18A good tree cannot 
bear bad fruit, and a bad tree cannot bear good fruit. Every tree 
that does not bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into the 
fire. °Thus, by their fruit you will recognize them. 


21"Niot everyone who says to me, 'Lord, Lord,' will enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but only he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven. ?Many will say to me on that day, 'Lord, Lord, 
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did we not prophesy in your name, and in your name drive out 
demons and perform many miracles?’ “Then I will tell them 
plainly, 'I never knew you. Away from me, you evildoers!' 


The Parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Builders in Matthew 
7 


24" Therefore everyone who hears these words of mine and puts 
them into practice is like a wise man who built his house on the 
rock. The rain came down, the streams rose, and the winds 
blew and beat against that house; yet it did not fall, because it 
had its foundation on the rock. ?*But everyone who hears these 
words of mine and does not put them into practice is like a 
foolish man who built his house on sand. ?”7The rain came down, 
the streams rose, and the winds blew and beat against that 
house, and it fell with a great crash." 


2When Jesus had finished saying these things, the crowds 


were amazed at his teaching, **because he taught as one who 
had authority, and not as their teachers of the law. 


The Parable of the Calling 
of Matthew in Matthew 9 


°As Jesus went on from there, he saw a man named Matthew 
sitting at the tax collector's booth. "Follow me," he told him, and 
Matthew got up and followed him. 


While Jesus was having dinner at Matthew's house, many tax 
collectors and "sinners" came and ate with him and his disciples. 
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When the Pharisees saw this, they asked his disciples, "Why 
does your teacher eat with tax collectors and 'sinners'?" 


12On hearing this, Jesus said, "It is not the healthy who need a 
doctor, but the sick. “But go and learn what this means: 'I desire 
mercy, not sacrifice. For I have not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners." 


The Parable of Jesus Being 
Questioned About Fasting 
in Matthew 9 


“Then John's disciples came and asked him, "How is it that we 
and the Pharisees fast, but your disciples do not fast?" 


Jesus answered, "How can the guests of the bridegroom 
mourn while he is with them? The time will come when the 
bridegroom will be taken from them; then they will fast. 


Matthew 9: 


16"No one sews a patch of unshrunk cloth on an old garment, 
for the patch will pull away from the garment, making the tear 
worse. Neither do men pour new wine into old wineskins. If 
they do, the skins will burst, the wine will run out and the 
wineskins will be ruined. No, they pour new wine into new 
wineskins, and both are preserved." 


Matthew 11: 


16"To what can I compare this generation? They are like children 
sitting in the marketplaces and calling out to others: 
17" 'We played the flute for you, 
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and you did not dance; 
we sang a dirge 
and you did not mourn.' For John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, 'He has a demon.' The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, 'Here is a glutton and a 
drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and "sinners." ' But wisdom is 
proved right by her actions." 


The Parable about Woe on 
Unrepentant Cities in 
Matthew 11 


20Then Jesus began to denounce the cities in which most of his 
miracles had been performed, because they did not repent. 
21"Woe to you, Korazin! Woe to you, Bethsaida! If the miracles 
that were performed in you had been performed in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. ?But I tell you, it will be more bearable for Tyre and Sidon 
on the day of judgment than for you. ~And you, Capernaum, 
will you be lifted up to the skies? No, you will go down to the 
depths. If the miracles that were performed in you had been 
performed in Sodom, it would have remained to this day. “But I 
tell you that it will be more bearable for Sodom on the day of 
judgment than for you." 


The Parable of Rest for the 
Weary in Matthew 11 


3At that time Jesus said, "I praise you, Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because you have hidden these things from the wise 
and learned, and revealed them to little children. 2°Yes, Father, 
for this was your good pleasure. 
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27" All things have been committed to me by my Father. No one 
knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father 
except the Son and those to whom the Son chooses to reveal him. 


28"Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me, 
for I am gentle and humble in heart, and you will find rest for 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light." 


The Parable about Jesus and 
Beelzebub in Matthew 12 


Then they brought him a demon-possessed man who was blind 
and mute, and Jesus healed him, so that he could both talk and 
see. Al the people were astonished and said, "Could this be the 
Son of David?" 


But when the Pharisees heard this, they said, "It is only by 
Beelzebub, the prince of demons, that this fellow drives out 
demons." 


Jesus knew their thoughts and said to them, "Every kingdom 
divided against itself will be ruined, and every city or household 
divided against itself will not stand. %If Satan drives out Satan, 
he is divided against himself. How then can his kingdom stand? 
27And if I drive out demons by Beelzebub, by whom do your 
people drive them out? So then, they will be your judges. **But if 
I drive out demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God has come upon you. 


2"Or again, how can anyone enter a strong man's house and 
carry off his possessions unless he first ties up the strong man? 
Then he can rob his house. 


30"He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not 
gather with me scatters. 3tAnd so I tell you, every sin and 
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blasphemy will be forgiven men, but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit will not be forgiven. **Anyone who speaks a word against 
the Son of Man will be forgiven, but anyone who speaks against 
the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, either in this age or in the 
age to come. 


33"Make a tree good and its fruit will be good, or make a tree 
bad and its fruit will be bad, for a tree is recognized by its fruit. 
34You brood of vipers, how can you who are evil say anything 
good? For out of the overflow of the heart the mouth speaks. 
The good man brings good things out of the good stored up in 
him, and the evil man brings evil things out of the evil stored up 
in him. **But I tell you that men will have to give account on the 
day of judgment for every careless word they have spoken. 37For 
by your words you will be acquitted, and by your words you 
will be condemned." 


The Parable about the Sign 
of Jonah in Matthew 12 


38Then some of the Pharisees and teachers of the law said to him, 
"Teacher, we want to see a miraculous sign from you." 


3°He answered, "A wicked and adulterous generation asks for 
a miraculous sign! But none will be given it except the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. 4°For as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the belly of a huge fish, so the Son of Man will be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth. “The men of Nineveh will 
stand up at the judgment with this generation and condemn it; 
for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and now one greater 
than Jonah is here. The Queen of the South will rise at the 
judgment with this generation and condemn it; for she came 
from the ends of the earth to listen to Solomon's wisdom, and 
now one greater than Solomon is here. 
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"When an evil spirit comes out of a man, it goes through arid 
places seeking rest and does not find it. “Then it says, 'I will 
return to the house I left.' When it arrives, it finds the house 
unoccupied, swept clean and put in order. *Then it goes and 
takes with it seven other spirits more wicked than itself, and 
they go in and live there. And the final condition of that man is 
worse than the first. That is how it will be with this wicked 
generation." 


0Then Jesus began to denounce the cities in which most of his 
miracles had been performed, because they did not repent. 
21"Woe to you, Korazin! Woe to you, Bethsaida! If the miracles 
that were performed in you had been performed in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. ?But I tell you, it will be more bearable for Tyre and Sidon 
on the day of judgment than for you. And you, Capernaum, 
will you be lifted up to the skies? No, you will go down to the 
depths. If the miracles that were performed in you had been 
performed in Sodom, it would have remained to this day. “But I 
tell you that it will be more bearable for Sodom on the day of 
judgment than for you." (Mat.11:20-24). 


The Parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant in 
Matthew 18 


21Then Peter came to Jesus and asked, "Lord, how many times 
shall I forgive my brother when he sins against me? Up to seven 
times?" 


Jesus answered, "I tell you, not seven times, but seventy- 
seven times. 


23"Therefore, the kingdom of heaven is like a king who wanted 
to settle accounts with his servants. 74As he began the settlement, 
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a man who owed him ten thousand talents (millions of dollars) was 
brought to him. Since he was not able to pay, the master 
ordered that he and his wife and his children and all that he had 
be sold to repay the debt. 


2"The servant fell on his knees before him. 'Be patient with 
me,' he begged, 'and I will pay back everything.' The servant's 
master took pity on him, canceled the debt and let him go. 


28"But when that servant went out, he found one of his fellow 
servants who owed him a hundred denarii. ( 4 few dollars) He 
grabbed him and began to choke him. 'Pay back what you owe 
me!' he demanded. 


"His fellow servant fell to his knees and begged him, 'Be 
patient with me, and I will pay you back.' 


30"But he refused. Instead, he went off and had the man 
thrown into prison until he could pay the debt. 3tWhen the other 
servants saw what had happened, they were greatly distressed 
and went and told their master everything that had happened. 


32"Then the master called the servant in. 'You wicked servant, 
he said, 'I canceled all that debt of yours because you begged me 
to. 8Shouldn't you have had mercy on your fellow servant just 
as I had on you?' *4In anger his master turned him over to the 
jailers to be tortured, until he should pay back all he owed. 


35"This is how my heavenly Father will treat each of you unless 
you forgive your brother from your heart." 
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The Parable of the Good 
Shepherd in Luke 15 and 
Matthew 18 


'Now the tax collectors and "sinners" were all gathering 
around to hear him. 2But the Pharisees and the teachers of the 
law muttered, "This man welcomes sinners and eats with them." 


3Then Jesus told them this parable: 4"Suppose one of you has a 
hundred sheep and loses one of them. Does he not leave the 
ninety-nine in the open country and go after the lost sheep until 
he finds it? °And when he finds it, he joyfully puts it on his 
shoulders ‘and goes home. Then he calls his friends and 
neighbors together and says, 'Rejoice with me; I have found my 
lost sheep.' 7I tell you that in the same way there will be more 
rejoicing in heaven over one sinner who repents than over 
ninety-nine righteous persons who do not need to repent. 
(Lk.15:1-7) 


The Parable of the Lost Coin 
in Luke 15 


8"Or suppose a woman has ten silver coins and loses one. Does 
she not light a lamp, sweep the house and search carefully until 
she finds it? 94nd when she finds it, she calls her friends and 
neighbors together and says, 'Rejoice with me; I have found my 
lost coin.' VIn the same way, I tell you, there is rejoicing in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner who repents." 
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The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in Luke 15 


Jesus continued: "There was a man who had two sons. !7The 
younger one said to his father, 'Father, give me my share of the 
estate.' So he divided his property between them. 


13"Not long after that, the younger son got together all he had, 
set off for a distant country and there squandered his wealth in 
wild living. ‘After he had spent everything, there was a severe 
famine in that whole country, and he began to be in need. *So he 
went and hired himself out to a citizen of that country, who sent 
him to his fields to feed pigs. *He longed to fill his stomach with 
the pods that the pigs were eating, but no one gave him 
anything. 


"When he came to his senses, he said, 'How many of my 
father's hired men have food to spare, and here I am starving to 
death! 18I will set out and go back to my father and say to him: 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and against you. I am no 
longer worthy to be called your son; make me like one of your 
hired men.' *So he got up and went to his father. 

"But while he was still a long way off, his father saw him and 
was filled with compassion for him; he ran to his son, threw his 
arms around him and kissed him. 


21"[The son said to him, 'Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and against you. Iam no longer worthy to be called your son. 


2"But the father said to his servants, 'Quick! Bring the best 
robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his finger and sandals on 
his feet. Bring the fattened calf and kill it. Let's have a feast and 
celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and is alive again; he 
was lost and is found.' So they began to celebrate. 
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25"Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When he came 
near the house, he heard music and dancing. %So he called one 
of the servants and asked him what was going on. ?”"Your 
brother has come;,' he replied, 'and your father has killed the 
fattened calf because he has him back safe and sound.' 


28"The older brother became angry and refused to go in. So his 
father went out and pleaded with him. But he answered his 
father, 'Look! All these years I've been slaving for you and never 
disobeyed your orders. Yet you never gave me even a young 
goat so I could celebrate with my friends. But when this son of 
yours who has squandered your property with prostitutes comes 
home, you kill the fattened calf for him!' 


31" 'My son,' the father said, 'you are always with me, and 
everything I have is yours. 3But we had to celebrate and be glad, 
because this brother of yours was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.’ " 


The Parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Luke 10 


2On one occasion an expert in the law stood up to test Jesus. 
"Teacher," he asked, "what must I do to inherit eternal life?" 


26"What is written in the Law?" he replied. "How do you read 
it?" 


27He answered: " 'Love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul and with all your strength and with all 
your mind; and, 'Love your neighbor as yourself." 


28"You have answered correctly," Jesus replied. "Do this and 
you will live." 
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2But he wanted to justify himself, so he asked Jesus, "And 
who is my neighbor?" 


30In reply Jesus said: "A man was going down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, when he fell into the hands of robbers. They stripped 
him of his clothes, beat him and went away, leaving him half 
dead. 3A priest happened to be going down the same road, and 
when he saw the man, he passed by on the other side. 3So too, a 
Levite, when he came to the place and saw him, passed by on the 
other side. 3But a Samaritan, as he traveled, came where the 
man was; and when he saw him, he took pity on him. “He went 
to him and bandaged his wounds, pouring on oil and wine. 
Then he put the man on his own donkey, took him to an inn and 
took care of him. The next day he took out two silver coins and 
gave them to the innkeeper. 'Look after him,' he said, 'and when 
I return, I will reimburse you for any extra expense you may 
have.' 


36"Which of these three do you think was a neighbor to the 
man who fell into the hands of robbers?" 
37The expert in the law replied, "The one who had mercy on 
him." 

Jesus told him, "Go and do likewise." (Luke 10:25-37) 


The Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus in 
Luke 16 


1%There was a rich man who was dressed in purple and fine 
linen and lived in luxury every day. 2°At his gate was laid a 
beggar named Lazarus, covered with sores and longing to eat 
what fell from the rich man's table. Even the dogs came and 
licked his sores. 
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22"The time came when the beggar died and the angels carried 
him to Abraham's side. The rich man also died and was buried. 
2In hell, where he was in torment, he looked up and saw 
Abraham far away, with Lazarus by his side. “So he called to 
him, 'Father Abraham, have pity on me and send Lazarus to dip 
the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue, because I am in 
agony in this fire.' 


"But Abraham replied, 'Son, remember that in your lifetime 
you received your good things, while Lazarus received bad 
things, but now he is comforted here and you are in agony. 
26And besides all this, between us and you a great chasm has 
been fixed, so that those who want to go from here to you 
cannot, nor can anyone cross over from there to us.' 


2"He answered, 'Then I beg you, father, send Lazarus to my 
father's house, for I have five brothers. Let him warn them, so 
that they will not also come to this place of torment.' 


2" Abraham replied, 'They have Moses and the Prophets; let 
them listen to them.' 


30" 'No, father Abraham,' he said, ‘but if someone from the 
dead goes to them, they will repent.' 


31"He said to him, 'If they do not listen to Moses and the 
Prophets, they will not be convinced even if someone rises from 
the dead.' " 
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The Parable of the Friend in 
Need, the Importunate 
Neighbor and Jesus 


Teaching on Prayer in Luke 
11 


1One day Jesus was praying in a certain place. When he 
finished, one of his disciples said to him, "Lord, teach us to pray, 
just as John taught his disciples." 


?He said to them, "When you pray, say: 
" 'Father, 
hallowed be your name, 
your kingdom come. 
3Give us each day our daily bread. 
4Forgive us our sins, 
for we also forgive everyone who sins against us. 
And lead us not into temptation.’ " 


‘Then he said to them, "Suppose one of you has a friend, and 
he goes to him at midnight and says, 'Friend, lend me three 
loaves of bread, “because a friend of mine on a journey has come 
to me, and I have nothing to set before him.' 


™Then the one inside answers, 'Don't bother me. The door is 
already locked, and my children are with me in bed. I can't get 
up and give you anything.' §I tell you, though he will not get up 
and give him the bread because he is his friend, yet because of 
the man's boldness he will get up and give him as much as he 
needs. 


"So I say to you: Ask and it will be given to you; seek and you 
will find; knock and the door will be opened to you. For 
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everyone who asks receives; he who seeks finds; and to him who 
knocks, the door will be opened. 


"Which of you fathers, if your son asks for a fish, will give 
him a snake instead? 'Or if he asks for an egg, will give him a 
scorpion? If you then, though you are evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father in 
heaven give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him!" 


The Parable of the 
Moneylender and the Two 
Debtors in Luke 7 


36Now one of the Pharisees invited Jesus to have dinner with 
him, so he went to the Pharisee's house and reclined at the table. 
37When a woman who had lived a sinful life in that town learned 
that Jesus was eating at the Pharisee's house, she brought an 
alabaster jar of perfume, Sand as she stood behind him at his feet 
weeping, she began to wet his feet with her tears. Then she 
wiped them with her hair, kissed them and poured perfume on 
them. 


39When the Pharisee who had invited him saw this, he said to 
himself, "If this man were a prophet, he would know who is 
touching him and what kind of woman she is—that she is a 
sinner." 


Jesus answered him, "Simon, I have something to tell you." 
"Tell me, teacher," he said. 


4"Two men owed money to a certain moneylender. One owed 
him five hundred denarii, and the other fifty. “Neither of them 
had the money to pay him back, so he canceled the debts of both. 
Now which of them will love him more?" 
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Simon replied, "I suppose the one who had the bigger debt 
canceled." 
"You have judged correctly," Jesus said. 


“Then he turned toward the woman and said to Simon, "Do 
you see this woman? I came into your house. You did not give 
me any water for my feet, but she wet my feet with her tears and 
wiped them with her hair. “You did not give me a kiss, but this 
woman, from the time I entered, has not stopped kissing my feet. 
46You did not put oil on my head, but she has poured perfume 
on my feet. “Therefore, I tell you, her many sins have been 
forgiven—for she loved much. But he who has been forgiven 
little loves little." 


48Then Jesus said to her, "Your sins are forgiven." 


“The other guests began to say among themselves, "Who is 
this who even forgives sins?" 


5Jesus said to the woman, "Your faith has saved you; go in 
peace." (Lk.7:36-50) 


The Parable of the Rich Fool 
in Luke 12 


13Someone in the crowd said to him, "Teacher, tell my brother 
to divide the inheritance with me." 


M4Jesus replied, "Man, who appointed me a judge or an arbiter 
between you?" Then he said to them, "Watch out! Be on your 
guard against all kinds of greed; a man's life does not consist in 
the abundance of his possessions." 


16And he told them this parable: "The ground of a certain rich 
man produced a good crop. He thought to himself, 'What shall 
I do? I have no place to store my crops.' 
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18"Then he said, 'This is what I'll do. I will tear down my barns 
and build bigger ones, and there I will store all my grain and my 
goods. And I'll say to myself, "You have plenty of good things 
laid up for many years. Take life easy; eat, drink and be merry." ' 


20"But God said to him, 'You fool! This very night your life will 
be demanded from you. Then who will get what you have 
prepared for yourself?' 


21"This is how it will be with anyone who stores up things for 
himself but is not rich toward God." 
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Native American Teaching Stories 


Indian Why Stories, SPARKS FROM WAR EAGLE'S LODGE-FIRE, 
Frank B.Linderman, [CO SKEE SEE CO COT] Published: 1915 


INTRODUCTION 


IT was the moon when leaves were falling, for Napa had 
finished painting them for their dance with the North wind. Just 
over the ragged mountain range the big moon hung in an almost 
starless sky, and in shadowy outline every peak lay upon the 
plain like a giant pattern. Slowly the light spread and as slowly 
the shadows stole away until the October moon looked down on 
the great Indian camp -- a hundred lodges, each as perfect in 
design as the tusks of a young silver-tip, and all looking ghostly 
white in the still of the autumn night. 


Back from the camp, keeping within the ever-moving shadows, a 
buffalo-wolf skulked to a hill overlooking the scene, where he 
stopped to look and listen, his body silhouetted against the sky. 
A dog howled occasionally, and the weird sound of a tom-tom 
accompanying the voice of a singer in the Indian village reached 
the wolf's ears, but caused him no alarm; for not until a great 
herd of ponies, under the eyes of the night-herder, drifted too 
close, did he steal away. 


Near the centre of the camp was the big painted lodge of War 
Eagle, the medicine-man, and inside had gathered his 
grandchildren, to whom he was telling the stories of the creation 
and of the strange doings of Napa, the creator. Being a friend of 
the old historian, I entered unhindered, and with the children 
listened until the hour grew late, and on the lodge-wall the 
dying fire made warning shadows dance. 
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WHY THE CHIPMUNK'S 
BACK IS STRIPED 


WHAT a splendid lodge it was, and how grand War Eagle 
looked leaning against his back-rest in the firelight! From the 
tripod that supported the back-rest were suspended his weapons 
and his medicine-bundle, each showing the wonderful skill of 
the maker. The quiver that held the arrows was combined with a 
case for the bow, and colored quills of the porcupine had been 
deftly used to make it a thing of beauty. All about the lodge 
hung the strangely painted linings, and the firelight added 
richness to both color and design. War Eagle's hair was white, 
for he had known many snows; but his eyes were keen and 
bright as a boy's, as he gazed in pride at his grandchildren across 
the lodge-fire. He was wise, and had been in many battles, for 
his was a warlike tribe. He knew all about the world and the 
people in it. He was deeply religious, and every Indian child 
loved him for his goodness and brave deeds. 


About the fire were Little Buffalo Calf, a boy of eleven years; 
Eyes-in-the-Water, his sister, a girl of nine; Fine Bow, a cousin of 
these, aged ten, and Bluebird, his sister, who was but eight years 
old. 


Not a sound did the children make while the old warrior filled 
his great pipe, and only the snapping of the lodge-fire broke the 
stillness. Solemnly War Eagle lit the tobacco that had been mixed 
with the dried inner bark of the red willow, and for several 
minutes smoked in silence, while the children's eyes grew large 
with expectancy. Finally he spoke: 


"Napa, Old-man, is very old indeed. He made this world, and all 
that is on it. He came out of the south, and traveled toward the 
north, making the birds and animals as he passed. He made the 
perfumes for the winds to carry about, and he even made the 
war-paint for the people to use. He was a busy worker, but a 
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great liar and thief, as I shall show you after I have told you 
more about him. It was Old-man who taught the beaver all his 
cunning. It was Old-man who told the bear to go to sleep when 
the snow grew deep in winter, and it was he who made the 
curlew's bill so long and crooked, although it was not that way 
at first. Old-man used to live on this world with the animals and 
birds. There was no other man or woman then, and he was chief 
over all the animal-people and the bird-people. He could speak 
the language of the robin, knew the words of the bear, and 
understood the sign-talk of the beaver, too. He lived with the 
wolves, for they are the great hunters. Even to-day we make the 
same sign for a smart man as we make for the wolf; so you see 
he taught them much while he lived with them. Old-man made a 
great many mistakes in making things, as I shall show you after 
a while; yet he worked until he had everything good. But he 
often made great mischief and taught many wicked things. 
These I shall tell you about some day. Everybody was afraid of 
Old-man and his tricks and lies -- even the animal-people, before 
he made men and women. He used to visit the lodges of our 
people and make trouble long ago, but he got so wicked that 
Manitou grew angry at him, and one day in the month of roses, 
he built a lodge for Old-man and told him that he must stay in it 
forever. Of course he had to do that, and nobody knows where 
the lodge was built, nor in what country, but that is why we 
never see him as our grandfathers did, long, long ago. 


"What I shall tell you now happened when the world was 
young. It was a fine summer day, and Old-man was traveling in 
the forest. He was going north and straight as an arrow -- 
looking at nothing, hearing nothing. No one knows what he was 
after, to this day. The birds and forest-people spoke politely to 
him as he passed but he answered none of them. The Pine- 
squirrel, who is always trying to find out other people's 
business, asked him where he was going, but Old-man wouldn't 
tell him. The woodpecker hammered on a dead tree to make him 
look that way, but he wouldn't. The Elk-people and the Deer- 
people saw him pass, and all said that he must be up to some 
mischief or he would stop and talk a while. The pine-trees 
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murmured, and the bushes whispered their greeting, but he kept 
his eyes straight ahead and went on traveling. 


"The sun was low when Old-man heard a groan" (here War 
Eagle groaned to show the children how it sounded), "and 
turning about he saw a warrior lying bruised and bleeding near 
a spring of cold water. Old-man knelt beside the man and asked: 
'Is there war in this country? ' 


"Yes,' answered the man. 'This whole day long we have fought 
to kill a Person, but we have all been killed, I am afraid.' 


"That is strange,’ said Old-man; 'how can one Person kill so 
many men? Who is this Person, tell me his name!’ but the man 
didn't answer -- he was dead. When Old-man saw that life had 
left the wounded man, he drank from the spring, and went on 
toward the north, but before long he heard a noise as of men 
fighting, and he stopped to look and listen. Finally he saw the 
bushes bend and sway near a creek that flowed through the 
forest. He crawled toward the spot, and peering through the 
brush saw a great Person near a pile of dead men, with his back 
against a pine-tree. The Person was full of arrows, and he was 
pulling them from his ugly body. Calmly the Person broke the 
shafts of the arrows, tossed them aside, and stopped the blood 
flow with a brush of his hairy hand. His head was large and 
fierce-looking, and his eyes were small and wicked. His great 
body was larger than that of a buffalo-bull and covered with 
scars of many battles. 


"Old-man went to the creek, and with his buffalo-horn cup 
brought some water to the Person, asking as he approached: 


"Who are you, Person? Tell me, so I can make you a fine present, 
for you are great in war.' 


"ĮI am Bad Sickness,’ replied the Person. 'Tribes I have met 
remember me and always will, for their bravest warriors are 
afraid when I make war upon them. I come in the night or I visit 
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their camps in daylight. It is always the same; they are 
frightened and I kill them easily.' 


" 'Ho!' said Old-man, 'tell me how to make Bad Sickness, for I 
often go to war myself.' He lied; for he was never in a battle in 
his life. The Person shook his ugly head and then Old-man said: 


" 'If you will tell me how to make Bad Sickness I will make you 
small and handsome. When you are big, as you now are, it is 
very hard to make a living; but when you are small, little food 
will make you fat. Your living will be easy because I will make 
your food grow everywhere. 


"Good,' said the Person, 'I will do it; you must kill the fawns of 
the deer and the calves of the elk when they first begin to live. 
When you have killed enough of them you must make a robe of 
their skins. Whenever you wear that robe and sing -- "now you 
sicken, now you sicken," the sickness will come -- that is all there 
is to it. ' 


"Good,' said Old-man, 'now lie down to sleep and I will do as I 
promised.' 


"The Person went to sleep and Old-man breathed upon him until 
he grew so tiny that he laughed to see how small he had made 
him. Then he took out his paint sack and striped the Person's 
back with black and yellow. It looked bright and handsome and 
he waked the Person, who was now a tiny animal with a bushy 
tail to make him pretty. 


"Now,' said Old-man, 'you are the Chipmunk, and must always 
wear those striped clothes. All of your children and their 
children, must wear them, too.' 


"After the Chipmunk had looked at himself, and thanked Old- 
man for his new clothes, he wanted to know how he could make 
his living, and Old-man told him what to eat, and said he must 
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cache the pine-nuts when the leaves turned yellow, so he would 
not have to work in the winter time. 


"You are a cousin to the Pine-squirrel,' said Old-man, 'and you 
will hunt and hide as he does. You will be spry and your living 
will be easy to make if you do as I have told you.' 


"He taught the Chipmunk his language and his signs, showed 
him where to live, and then left him, going on toward the north 
again. He kept looking for the cow-elk and doe-deer, and it was 
not long before he had killed enough of their young to make the 
robe as the Person told him, for they were plentiful before the 
white man came to live on the world. He found a shady place 
near a creek, and there made the robe that would make Bad 
Sickness whenever he sang the queer song, but the robe was 
plain, and brown in color. He didn't like the looks of it. Suddenly 
he thought how nice the back of the Chipmunk looked after he 
had striped it with his paints. He got out his old paint sack and 
with the same colors made the robe look very much like the 
clothes of the Chipmunk. He was proud of the work, and liked 
the new robe better; but being lazy, he wanted to save himself 
work, so he sent the South-wind to tell all the doe-deer and the 
cow-elk to come to him. They came as soon as they received the 
message, for they were afraid of Old-man and always tried to 
please him. When they had all reached the place where Old-man 
was he said to them: 


"Do you see this robe?! 
"Yes, we see it,' they replied. 


"Well, I have made it from the skins of your children, and then 
painted it to look like the Chipmunk's back, for I like the looks of 
that Person's clothes. I shall need many more of these robes 
during my life; and every time I make one, I don't want to have 
to spend my time painting it; so from now on and forever your 
children shall be born in spotted clothes. I want it to be that way 
to save me work. On all the fawns there must be spots of white 
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like this (here he pointed to the spots on Bad Sickness's robe) and 
on all of the elk-calves the spots shall not be so white and shall 
be in rows and look rather yellow.' Again he showed them his 
robe, that they might see just what he wanted. 


"Remember,' he said, ‘after this I don't want to see any of your 
children running about wearing plain clothing, because that 
would mean more painting for me. Now go away, and 
remember what I have said, lest I make you sick. ' 


"The cow-elk and the doe-deer were glad to know that their 
children's clothes would be beautiful, and they went away to 
their little ones who were hidden in the tall grass, where the 
wolves and mountain-lions would have a hard time finding 
them; for you know that in the tracks of the fawn there is no 
scent, and the wolf cannot trail him when he is alone. That is the 
way Manitou takes care of the weak, and all of the forest-people 
know about it, too. 


"Now you know why the Chipmunk's back is striped, and why 
the fawn and elk-calf wear their pretty clothes. 


"I hear the owls, and it is time for all young men who will some 
day be great warriors to go to bed, and for all young women to 
seek rest, lest beauty go away forever. Ho!" 


HOW THE DUCKS GOT 
THEIR FINE FEATHERS 


ANOTHER night had come, and I made my way toward War 
Eagle's lodge. In the bright moonlight the dead leaves of the 
quaking-aspen fluttered down whenever the wind shook the 
trees; and over the village great flocks of ducks and geese and 
swan passed in a never-ending procession, calling to each other 
in strange tones as they sped away toward the waters that never 
freeze. 
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In the lodge War Eagle waited for his grandchildren, and when 
they had entered, happily, he laid aside his pipe and said: 


"The Duck-people are traveling to-night just as they have done 
since the world was young. They are going away from winter 
because they cannot make a living when ice covers the rivers. 


"You have seen the Duck-people often. You have noticed that 
they wear fine clothes but you do not know how they got them; 
so I will tell you to-night. 


"It was in the fall when leaves are yellow that it happened, and 
long, long ago. The Duck-people had gathered to go away, just 
as they are doing now. The buck-deer was coming down from 
the high ridges to visit friends in the lowlands along the streams 
as they have always done. On a lake Old-man saw the Duck- 
people getting ready to go away, and at that time they all looked 
alike; that is, they all wore the same colored clothes. The loons 
and the geese and the ducks were there and playing in the 
sunlight. The loons were laughing loudly and the diving was 
fast and merry to see. On the hill where Old-man stood there 
was a great deal of moss, and he began to tear it from the ground 
and roll it into a great ball. When he had gathered all he needed 
he shouldered the load and started for the shore of the lake, 
staggering under the weight of the great burden. Finally the 
Duck-people saw him coming with his load of moss and began 
to swim away from the shore. 


"Wait, my brothers!" he called, 'I have a big load here, and I am 
going to give you people a dance. Come and help me get things 
ready. ' 


"Don't you do it,' said the gray goose to the others; 'that's Old- 
man and he is up to something bad, I am sure.' 


"So the loon called to Old-man and said they wouldn't help him 
at all. 
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"Right near the water Old-man dropped his ball of moss and 
then cut twenty long poles. With the poles he built a lodge which 
he covered with the moss, leaving a doorway facing the lake. 
Inside the lodge he built a fire and when it grew bright he cried: 


"Say, brothers, why should you treat me this way when I am 
here to give you a big dance? Come into the lodge,’ but they 
wouldn't do that. Finally Old-man began to sing a song in the 
duck-talk, and keep time with his drum. The Duck-people liked 
the music, and swam a little nearer to the shore, watching for 
trouble all the time, but Old-man sang so sweetly that pretty 
soon they waddled up to the lodge and went inside. The loon 
stopped near the door, for he believed that what the gray goose 
had said was true, and that Old-man was up to some mischief. 
The gray goose, too, was careful to stay close to the door but the 
ducks reached all about the fire. Politely, Old-man passed the 
pipe, and they all smoked with him because it is wrong not to 
smoke in a person's lodge if the pipe is offered, and the Duck- 
people knew that. 


"Well, said Old-man, 'this is going to be the Blind-dance, but 
you will have to be painted first. 


"Brother Mallard, name the colors -- tell how you want me to 
paint you.' 


"Well,' replied the mallard drake, 'paint my head green, and put 
a white circle around my throat, like a necklace. Besides that, I 
want a brown breast and yellow legs: but I don't want my wife 
painted that way. 


"Old-man painted him just as he asked, and his wife, too. Then 
the teal and the wood-duck (it took a long time to paint the 
wood-duck) and the spoonbill and the blue-bill and the 
canvasback and the goose and the brant and the loon -- all chose 
their paint. Old-man painted them all just as they wanted him to, 
and kept singing all the time. They looked very pretty in the 
firelight, for it was night before the painting was done. 
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"'Now,' said Old-man, 'as this is the Blind-dance, when I beat 
upon my drum you must all shut your eyes tight and circle 
around the fire as I sing. Every one that peeks will have sore 
eyes forever.' 


"Then the Duck-people shut their eyes and Old-man began to 
sing: 'Now you come, ducks, now you come -- tum-tum, tum; 
tum-tum, tum.' 


"Around the fire they came with their eyes still shut, and as fast 
as they reached Old-man, the rascal would seize them, and 
wring their necks. Ho! things were going fine for Old-man, but 
the loon peeked a little, and saw what was going on; several 
others heard the fluttering and opened their eyes, too. The loon 
cried out, 'He's killing us -- let us fly,’ and they did that. There 
was a great squawking and quacking and fluttering as the Duck- 
people escaped from the lodge. Ho! but Old-man was angry, and 
he kicked the back of the loon-duck, and that is why his feet turn 
from his body when he walks or tries to stand. Yes, that is why 
he is a cripple to-day. 


"And all of the Duck-people that peeked that night at the dance 
still have sore eyes -- just as Old-man told them they would 
have. Of course they hurt and smart no more but they stay red to 
pay for peeking, and always will. You have seen the mallard and 
the rest of the Duck-people. You can see that the colors Old-man 
painted so long ago are still bright and handsome, and they will 
stay that way forever and forever. Ho!" 
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WHY THE KINGFISHER 
ALWAYS WEARS A 
WAR-BONNET 


AUTUMN nights on the upper Missouri river in Montana are 
indescribably beautiful, and under their spell imagination is a 
constant companion to him who lives in wilderness, lending 
strange, weird echoes to the voice of man or wolf, and unnatural 
shapes in shadow to commonplace forms. 


The moon had not yet climbed the distant mountain range to 
look down on the humbler lands when I started for War Eagle's 
lodge; and dimming the stars in its course, the milky-way 
stretched across the jeweled sky. "The wolf's trail," the Indians 
call this filmy streak that foretells fair weather, and to-night it 
promised much, for it seemed plainer and brighter than ever 
before. 


"How -- how!" greeted War Eagle, making the sign for me to be 
seated near him, as I entered his lodge. Then he passed me his 
pipe and together we smoked until the children came. 


Entering quietly, they seated themselves in exactly the same 
positions they had occupied on the previous evenings, and 
patiently waited in silence. Finally War Eagle laid the pipe away 
and said: "Ho! Little Buffalo Calf, throw a big stick on the fire 
and I will tell you why the Kingfisher wears a war-bonnet." 


The boy did as he was bidden. The sparks jumped toward the 
smoke-hole and the blaze lighted up the lodge until it was bright 
as daytime, when War Eagle continued: 


"You have often seen Kingfisher at his fishing along the rivers, I 
know; and you have heard him laugh in his queer way, for he 
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laughs a good deal when he flies. That same laugh nearly cost 
him his life once, as you will see. I am sure none could see the 
Kingfisher without noticing his great head-dress, but not many 
know how he came by it because it happened so long ago that 
most men have forgotten. 


"It was one day in the winter-time when Old-man and the Wolf 
were hunting. The snow covered the land and ice was on all of 
the rivers. It was so cold that Old-man wrapped his robe close 
about himself and his breath showed white in the air. Of course 
the Wolf was not cold; wolves never get cold as men do. Both 
Old-man and the Wolf were hungry for they had traveled far 
and had killed no meat. Old-man was complaining and 
grumbling, for his heart is not very good. It is never well to 
grumble when we are doing our best, because it will do no good 
and makes us weak in our hearts. When our hearts are weak our 
heads sicken and our strength goes away. Yes, it is bad to 
grumble. 


"When the sun was getting low Old-man and the Wolf came to a 
great river. On the ice that covered the water, they saw four fat 
Otters playing. 


"There is meat,' said the Wolf; 'wait here and I will try to catch 
one of those fellows.' 


"'No! -- No!' cried Old-man, 'do not run after the Otter on the ice, 
because there are air-holes in all ice that covers rivers, and you 
may fall in the water and die.' Old-man didn't care much if the 
Wolf did drown. He was afraid to be left alone and hungry in 
the snow -- that was all. 


"Ho!' said the Wolf, 'l am swift of foot and my teeth are white 
and sharp. What chance has an Otter against me? Yes, I will go,' 
and he did. 


"Away ran the Otters with the Wolf after them, while Old-man 
stood on the bank and shivered with fright and cold. Of course 
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the Wolf was faster than the Otter, but he was running on the 
ice, remember, and slipping a good deal. Nearer and nearer ran 
the Wolf. In fact he was just about to seize an Otter, when 
SPLASH! -- into an air-hole all the Otters went. Ho ! the Wolf 
was going so fast he couldn't stop, and SWOW! into the air hole 
he went like a badger after mice, and the current carried him 
under the ice. The Otters knew that hole was there. That was 
their country and they were running to reach that same hole all 
the time, but the Wolf didn't know that. 


"Old-man saw it all and began to cry and wail as women do. Ho! 
but he made a great fuss. He ran along the bank of the river, 
stumbling in the snowdrifts, and crying like a woman whose 
child is dead; but it was because he didn't want to be left in that 
country alone that he cried -- not because he loved his brother, 
the Wolf. On and on he ran until he came to a place where the 
water was too swift to freeze, and there he waited and watched 
for the Wolf to come out from under the ice, crying and wailing 
and making an awful noise, for a man. 


"Well -- right there is where the thing happened. You see, 
Kingfisher can't fish through the ice and he knows it, too; so he 
always finds places like the one Old-man found. He was there 
that day, sitting on the limb of a birch-tree, watching for fishes, 
and when Old-man came near to Kingfisher's tree, crying like an 
old woman, it tickled the Fisher so much that he laughed that 
queer, chattering laugh. 


"Old-man heard him and -- Ho! but he was angry. He looked 
about to see who was laughing at him and that made Kingfisher 
laugh again, longer and louder than before. This time Old-man 
saw him and SWOW! he threw his war-club at Kingfisher; tried 
to kill the bird for laughing. Kingfisher ducked so quickly that 
Old-man's club just grazed the feathers on his head, making 
them stand up straight. 


"There,' said Old-man, 'T'll teach you to laugh at me when I'm 
sad. Your feathers are standing up on the top of your head now 
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and they will stay that way, too. As long as you live you must 
wear a head-dress, to pay for your laughing, and all your 
children must do the same. 


"This was long, long ago, but the Kingfishers have not forgotten, 
and they all wear war-bonnets, and always will as long as there 
are Kingfishers. 


"Now I will say good night, and when the sun sleeps again I will 
tell you why the curlew's bill is so long and crooked. Ho!" 


WHY THE CURLEW'S 
BILL IS LONG AND 
CROOKED 


WHEN we reached War Eagle's lodge we stopped near the door, 
for the old fellow was singing -- singing some old, sad song of 
younger days and keeping time with his tom-tom. Somehow the 
music made me sad and not until it had ceased, did we enter. 


"How! How!" -- he greeted us, with no trace of the sadness in his 
voice that I detected in his song. 


"You have come here to-night to learn why the Curlew's bill is so 
long and crooked. I will tell you, as I promised, but first I must 
smoke." 


In silence we waited until the pipe was laid aside, then War 
Eagle began: 


"By this time you know that Old-man was not always wise, even 
if he did make the world, and all that is on it. He often got into 
trouble but something always happened to get him out of it. 
What I shall tell you now will show you that it is not well to try 
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to do things just because others do them. They may be right for 
others, and wrong for us, but Old-man didn't understand that, 
you see. 


"One day he saw some mice playing and went near to watch 
them. It was springtime, and the frost was just coming out of the 
ground. A big flat rock was sticking out of a bank near a creek, 
and the sun had melted the frost from the earth about it, 
loosening it, so that it was about to fall. The Chief-Mouse would 
sing a song, while all the other mice danced, and then the chief 
would cry 'now!' and all the mice would run past the big rock. 
On the other side, the Chief-Mouse would sing again, and then 
say 'now!' -- back they would come -- right under the dangerous 
rock. Sometimes little bits of dirt would crumble and fall near 
the rock. as though warning the mice that the rock was going to 
fall, but they paid no attention to the warning, and kept at their 
playing. Finally Oldman said: 


"Say, Chief-Mouse, I want to try that. I want to play that game. I 
am a good runner.' 


"He wasn't, you know, but he thought he could run. That is often 
where we make great mistakes -- when we try to do things we 
were not intended to do. 


"No -- no!' cried the Chief-Mouse, as Old-man prepared to make 
the race past the rock. 'No! -- No! -- you will shake the ground. 
You are too heavy, and the rock may fall and kill you. My people 
are light of foot and fast. We are having a good time, but if you 
should try to do as we are doing you might get hurt, and that 
would spoil our fun. 


"Ho!' said Old-man, 'stand back! I'll show you what a runner I 
am.' 


"He ran like a grizzly bear, and shook the ground with his 
weight. Swow! -- came the great rock on top of Old-man and 
held him fast in the mud. My! how he screamed and called for 
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aid. All the Mice-people ran away to find help. It was a long time 
before the Mice-people found anybody, but they finally found 
the Coyote, and told him what had happened. Coyote didn't like 
Old-man very much, but he said he would go and see what he 
could do, and he did. The Mice-people showed him the way, and 
when they all reached the spot -- there was Old-man deep in the 
mud, with the big rock on his back. He was angry and was 
saying things people should not say, for they do no good and 
make the mind wicked. 


"Coyote said: 'Keep still, you big baby. Quit kicking about so. 
You are splashing mud in my eyes. How can I see with my eyes 
full of mud? Tell me that. I am going to try to help you out of 
your trouble.' He tried but Old-man insulted Coyote. and called 
him a name that is not good, so the Coyote said, 'Well, stay 
there,' and went away. 


"Again Old-man began to call for helpers, and the Curlew, who 
was flying over, saw the trouble, and came down to the ground 
to help. In those days Curlew had a short, stubby bill, and he 
thought that he could break the rock by pecking it. He pecked 
and pecked away without making any headway, till Old-man 
grew angry at him, as he did at the Coyote. The harder the 
Curlew worked, the worse Old-man scolded him. Old-man lost 
his temper altogether, you see, which is a bad thing to do, for we 
lose our friends with it, often. Temper is like a bad dog about a 
lodge -- no friends will come to see us when he is about. 


"Curlew did his best but finally said: T'll go and try to find 
somebody else to help you. I guess I am too small and weak. I 
shall come back to you.' He was standing close to Old-man when 
he spoke, and Old-man reached out and grabbed the Curlew by 
the bill. Curlew began to scream -- oh, my -- oh, my -- oh, my -- 
as you still hear them in the air when it is morning. Old-man 
hung onto the bill and finally pulled it out long and slim, and 
bent it downward, as it is to-day. Then he let go and laughed at 
the Curlew. 
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"You are a queer-looking bird now. That is a homely bill, but 
you shall always wear it and so shall all of your children, as long 
as there are Curlews in the world.' 


"I have forgotten who it was that got Old-man out of his trouble, 
but it seems to me it was the bear. Anyhow he did get out some- 
how, and lived to make trouble, until Manitou grew tired of him. 


"There are good things that Old-man did and to-morrow night, if 
you will come early, I will tell you how Old-man made the 
world over after the water made its war on the land, scaring all 
the animal-people and the bird-people. I will also tell you how 
he made the first man and the first woman and who they were. 
But now the grouse is fast asleep; nobody is stirring but those 
who were made to see in the dark, like the owl and the wolf. -- 
Ho!" 


OLD-MAN REMAKES 
THE WORLD 


THE sun was just sinking behind the hills when we started for 
War Eagle's lodge. 


"To-morrow will be a fine day," said Other-person, "for 
grandfather says that a red sky is always the sun's promise of 
fine weather, and the sun cannot lie." 


"Yes," said Bluebird, "and he said that when this moon was new 
it traveled well south for this time of year and its points were up. 
That means fine, warm weather." 


"I wish I knew as much as grandfather," said Fine-bow with 
pride. 
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The pipe was laid aside at once upon our entering the lodge and 
the old warrior said: 


"I have told you that Old-man taught the animals and the birds 
all they know. He made them and therefore knew just what each 
would have to understand in order to make his living. They 
have never forgotten anything he told them -- even to this day. 
Their grandfathers told the young ones what they had been told, 
just as I am telling you the things you should know. Be like the 
birds and animals -- tell your children and grandchildren what I 
have told you, that our people may always know how things 
were made, and why strange things are true. 


"Yes -- Old-man taught the Beaver how to build his dams to 
make the water deeper; taught the Squirrel to plant the pine-nut 
so that another tree might grow and have nuts for his children; 
told the Bear to go to sleep in the winter, when the snow made 
hard travel-ling for his short legs -- told him to sleep, and 
promised him that he would need no meat while he slept. All 
winter long the Bear sleeps and eats nothing, because Old-man 
told him that he could. He sleeps so much in the winter that he 
spends most of his time in summer hunting. 


"It was Old-man who showed the Owl how to hunt at night and 
it was Old-man that taught the Weasel all his wonderful ways -- 
his bloodthirsty ways -- for the Weasel is the bravest of the 
animal-people, considering his size. He taught the Beaver one 
strange thing that you have noticed, and that is to lay sticks on 
the creek-bottoms, so that they will stay there as long as he 
wants them to. 


"Whenever the animal-people got into trouble they always 
sought Old-man and told him about it. All were busy working 
and making a living, when one day it commenced to rain. That 
was nothing, of course, but it didn't stop as it had always done 
before. No, it kept right on raining until the rivers overran their 
banks, and the water chased the Weasel out of his hole in the 
ground. Yes, and it found the Rabbit's hiding-place and made 
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him leave it. It crept into the lodge of the Wolf at night and 
frightened his wife and children. It poured into the den of the 
Bear among the rocks and he had to move. It crawled under the 
logs in the forest and found the Mice-people. Out it went to the 
plains and chased them out of their homes in the buffalo skulls. 
At last the Beavers' dams broke under the strain and that made 
everything worse. It was bad -- very bad, indeed. Everybody 
except the fish-people were frightened and all went to find Old- 
man that they might tell him what had happened. Finally they 
found his fire, far up on a timbered bench, and they said that 
they wanted a council right away. 


"It was a strange sight to see the Eagle sitting next to the Grouse; 
the Rabbit sitting close to the Lynx; the Mouse right under the 
very nose of the Bobcat, and the tiny Humming-bird talking to 
the Hawk in a whisper, as though they had always been great 
friends. All about Old-man's fire they sat and whispered or 
talked in signs. Even the Deer spoke to the Mountain-lion, and 
the Antelope told the Wolf that he was glad to see him, because 
fear had made them all friends. 


"The whispering and the sign-making stopped when Old-man 
raised his hand-like that" (here War Eagle raised his hand with 
the palm outward) -- "and asked them what was troubling them. 


"The Bear spoke first, of course, and told how the water had 
made him move his camp. He said all the animal-people were 
moving their homes, and he was afraid they would be unable to 
find good camping-places, because of the water. Then the Beaver 
spoke, because he is wise and all the forest-people know it. He 
said his dams would not hold back the water that came against 
them; that the whole world was a lake, and that he thought they 
were on an island. He said he could live in the water longer than 
most people, but that as far as he could see they would all die 
except, perhaps, the fish-people, who stayed in the water all the 
time, anyhow. He said he couldn't think of a thing to do -- then 
he sat down and the sign-talking and whispering commenced 
again. 
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"Old-man smoked a long time -- smoked and thought hard. 
Finally he grabbed his magic stone axe, and began to sing his 
war song. Then the rest knew he had made up his mind and 
knew what he would do. Swow! he struck a mighty pine-tree a 
blow, and it fell down. Swow! down went another and another, 
until he had ten times ten of the longest, straightest, and largest 
trees in all the world lying side by side before him. Then Old- 
man chopped off the limbs, and with the aid of magic rolled the 
great logs tight together. With withes of willow that he told the 
Beaver to cut for him, he bound the logs fast together until they 
were all as one. It was a monstrous raft that Old-man had built, 
as he sang his song in the darkness. At last he cried, 'Ho! 
everybody hurry and sit on this raft I have made'; and they did 
hurry. 


"It was not long till the water had reached the logs; then it crept 
in between them, and finally it went on past the raft and off into 
the forest, looking for more trouble. 


"By and by the raft began to groan, and the willow withes 
squeaked and cried out as though ghost-people were crying in 
the night. That was when the great logs began to tremble as the 
water lifted them from the ground. Rain was falling -- night was 
there, and fear made cowards of the bravest on the raft. All 
through the forest there were bad noises -- noises that make the 
heart cold -- as the raft bumped against great trees rising from 
the earth that they were leaving forever. 


"Higher and higher went the raft; higher than the bushes; higher 
than the limbs on the trees; higher than the Woodpecker's nest; 
higher than the tree tops, and even higher than the mountains. 
Then the world was no more, for the water had whipped the 
land in the war it made against it. 


"Day came, and still the rain was falling. Night returned, and yet 
the rain came down. For many days and nights they drifted in 
the falling rain; whirling and twisting about while the water 
played with the great raft, as a Bear would play with a Mouse. It 
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was bad, and they were all afraid -- even Old-man himself was 
scared. 


"At last the sun came but there was no land. All was water. The 
water was the world. It reached even to the sky and touched it 
all about the edges. All were hungry, and some of them were 
grumbling, too. There are always grumblers when there is great 
trouble, but they are not the ones who become great chiefs -- 
ever. 


"Old-man sat in the middle of the raft and thought. He knew 
that something must be done, but he didn't know what. Finally 
he said: 'Ho! Chipmunk, bring me the Spotted Loon. Tell him I 
want him.' 


"The Chipmunk found the Spotted Loon and told him that Old- 
man wanted him, so the Loon went to where Old-man sat. When 
he got there, Old-man said: 


"Spotted Loon you are a great diver. Nobody can dive as you 
can. I made you that way and I know. If you will dive and swim 
down to the world I think you might bring me some of the dirt 
that it is made of -- then I am sure I can make another world.' 


"Tt is too deep, this water,' replied the Loon, 'I am afraid I shall 
drown.' 


"Well, what if you do?' said Old-man. 'I gave you life, and if you 
lose it this way I will return it to you. You shall live again!" 


"All right, Old-man,' he answered, 'I am willing to try'; so he 
waddled to the edge of the raft. He is a poor walker -- the Loon, 
and you know I told you why. It was all because Old-man 
kicked him in the back the night he painted all the Duck-people. 


"Down went the Spotted Loon, and long he stayed beneath the 
water. All waited and watched, and longed for good luck, but 
when he came to the top he was dead. Everybody groaned -- all 
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felt badly, I can tell you, as Old-man laid the dead Loon on the 
logs. The Loon's wife was crying, but Old-man told her to shut 
up and she did. 


"Then Old-man blew his own breath into the Loon's bill, and he 
came back to life. 


"What did you see, Brother Loon?' asked Old-man, while 
everybody crowded as close as he could. 


"Nothing but water,' answered the Loon, 'we shall all die here, I 
cannot reach the world by swimming. My heart stops working. 


"There were many brave ones on the raft, and the Otter tried to 
reach the world by diving; and the Beaver, and the Gray Goose, 
and the Gray Goose's wife; but all died in trying, and all were 
given a new life by Old-man. Things were bad and getting 
worse. Everybody was cross, and all wondered what Old-man 
would do next, when somebody laughed. 


"All turned to see what there could be to laugh at, at such a time, 
and Old-man turned about just in time to see the Muskrat bid 
good-by to his wife -- that was what they were laughing at. But 
he paid no attention to Old-man or the rest, and slipped from the 
raft to the water. Flip! -- his tail cut the water like a knife, and he 
was gone. Some laughed again, but all wondered at his daring, 
and waited with little hope in their hearts; for the Muskrat 
wasn't very great, they thought. 


"He was gone longer than the Loon, longer than the Beaver, 
longer than the Otter or the Gray Goose or his wife, but when he 
came to the surface of the water he was dead. 


"Old-man brought Muskrat back to life, and asked him what he 
had seen on his journey. Muskrat said: 'I saw trees, Old-man, but 
I died before I got to them. 
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"Old-man told him he was brave. He said his people should 
forever be great if he succeeded in bringing some dirt to the raft; 
so just as soon as the Muskrat was rested he dove again. 


"When he came up he was dead, but clinched in his tiny hand 
Old-man found some dirt -- not much, but a little. A second time 
Old-man gave the Muskrat his breath, and told him that he must 
go once more, and bring dirt. He said there was not quite 
enough in the first lot, so after resting a while the Muskrat tried 
a third time and a third time he died, but brought up a little 
more dirt. 


"Everybody on the raft was anxious now, and they were all 
crowding about Old-man; but he told them to stand back, and 
they did. Then he blew his breath in Muskrat's mouth a third 
time, and a third time he lived and joined his wife. 


"Old-man then dried the dirt in his hands, rubbing it slowly and 
singing a queer song. Finally it was dry; then he settled the hand 
that held the dirt in the water slowly, until the water touched the 
dirt. The dry dirt began to whirl about and then Old-man blew 
upon it. Hard he blew and waved his hands, and the dirt began 
to grow in size right before their eyes. Old-man kept blowing 
and waving his hands until the dirt became real land, and the 
trees began to grow. So large it grew that none could see across 
it. Then he stopped his blowing and sang some more. Everybody 
wanted to get off the raft, but Old-man said 'no.' 


"Come here, Wolf,' he said, and the Wolf came to him. 


"You are swift of foot and brave. Run around this land I have 
made, that I may know how large it is.' 


"The Wolf started, and it took him half a year to get back to the 
raft. He was very poor from much running, too, but Old-man 
said the world wasn't big enough yet so he blew some more, and 
again sent the Wolf out to run around the land. He never came 
back -- no, the Old-man had made it so big that the Wolf died of 
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old age before he got back to the raft. Then all the people went 
out upon the land to make their living, and they were happy, 
there, too. 


"After they had been on the land for a long time Old-man said: 
'Now I shall make a man and a woman, for I am lonesome living 
with you people. He took two or three handfuls of mud from the 
world he had made, and moulded both a man and a woman. 
Then he set them side by side and breathed upon them. They 
lived! -- and he made them very strong and healthy -- very 
beautiful to look upon. Chippewas, he called these people, and 
they lived happily on that world until a white man saw an Eagle 
sailing over the land and came to look about. He stole the 
woman -- that white man did; and that is where all the tribes 
came from that we know to-day. None are pure of blood but the 
two humans he made of clay, and their own children. And they 
are the Chippewas! 


"That is a long story and now you must hurry to bed. To- 
morrow night I will tell you another story -- Ho!" 


WHY BLACKFEET NEVER 
KILL MICE 


MUSKRAT and his grandmother were gathering wood for the 
camp the next morning, when they came to an old buffalo skull. 
The plains were dotted with these relics of the chase, for already 
the hide-hunting white man had played havoc with the great 
herds of buffalo. This skull was in a grove of cottonwood-trees 
near the river, and as they approached two Mice scampered into 
it to hide. Muskrat, in great glee, secured a stick and was about 
to turn the skull over and kill the Mice, when his grandmother 
said: "No, our people never kill Mice. Your grandfather will tell 
you why if you ask him. The Mice-people are our friends and we 
treat them as such. Even small people can be good friends, you 
know -- remember that." 
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All the day the boy wondered why the Mice-people should not 
be harmed; and just at dark he came for me to accompany him to 
War Eagle's lodge. On the way he told me what his grandmother 
had said, and that he intended to ask for the reason, as soon as 
we arrived. We found the other children already there, and 
almost before we had seated ourselves, Muskrat asked: 


"Grandfather, why must we never kill the Mice-people? 
Grandmother said that you knew." 


"Yes," replied War Eagle, "I do know and you must know. 
Therefore I shall tell you all to-night why the Mice-people must 
be let alone and allowed to do as they please, for we owe them 
much; much more than we can ever pay. Yes -- they are great 
people, as you will see. 


" It happened long, long ago, when there were few men and 
women on the world. Old-man was chief of all then, and the 
animal-people and the bird-people were greater than our people, 
because we had not been on earth long and were not wise. 


"There was much quarrelling among the animals and the birds. 
You see the Bear wanted to be chief, under Old-man, and so did 
the Beaver. Almost every night they would have a council and 
quarrel over it. Beside the Bear and Beaver, there were other 
animals, and also birds, that thought they had the right to be 
chief. They couldn't agree and the quarrelling grew worse as 
time went on. Some said the greatest thief should be chosen. 
Others thought the wisest one should be the leader; while some 
said the swiftest traveler was the one they wanted. So it went on 
and on until they were most all enemies instead of friends, and 
you could hear them quarrelling almost every night, until Old- 
man came along that way. 


"He heard about the trouble. I forget who told him, but I think it 
was the Rabbit. Anyhow he visited the council where the 
quarrelling was going on and listened to what each one had to 
say. It took until almost daylight, too. He listened to it all -- 
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every bit. When they had finished talking and the quarrelling 
commenced as usual, he said, 'stop!' and they did stop. 


"Then he said to them: 'I will settle this thing right here and right 
now, so that there will be no more rows over it, forever.' 


"He opened his paint sack and took from it a small, polished 
bone. This he held up in the firelight, so that they might all see it, 
and he said: 


"This will settle the quarrel. You all see this bone in my right 
hand, don't you?’ 


"Yes,' they replied. 


"Well, now you watch the bone and my hands, too, for they are 
quick and cunning. 


"Old-man began to sing the gambling song and to slip the bone 
from one hand to the other so rapidly and smoothly that they 
were all puzzled. Finally he stopped singing and held out his 
hands -- both shut tight, and both with their backs up. 


"Which of my hands holds the bone now?' he asked them. 


"Some said it was in the right hand and others claimed that it 
was the left hand that held it. Old-man asked the Bear to name 
the hand that held the bone, and the Bear did; but when Old- 
man opened that hand it was empty -- the bone was not there. 
Then everybody laughed at the Bear. Old-man smiled a little and 
began to sing and again pass the bone. 


"Beaver, you are smart; name the hand that holds the bone this 
time.' 


"The Beaver said: 'It's in your right hand. I saw you put it there.' 
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"Old-man opened that hand right before the Beaver's eyes, but 
the bone wasn't there, and again everybody laughed -- especially 
the Bear. 


"Now, you see,’ said Old-man, 'that this is not so easy as it looks, 
but I am going to teach you all to play the game; and when you 
have all learned it, you must play it until you find out who is the 
cleverest at the playing. Whoever that is, he shall be chief under 
me, forever.' 


"Some were awkward and said they didn't care much who was 
chief, but most all of them learned to play pretty well. First the 
Bear and the Beaver tried it, but the Beaver beat the Bear easily 
and held the bone for ever so long. Finally the Buffalo beat the 
Beaver and started to play with the Mouse. Of course the Mouse 
had small hands and was quicker than the Buffalo -- quicker to 
see the bone. The Buffalo tried hard for he didn't want the 
Mouse to be chief but it didn't do him any good; for the Mouse 
won in the end. 


"It was a fair game and the Mouse was chief under the 
agreement. He looked quite small among the rest but he walked 
right out to the centre of the council and said: 


"Listen, brothers -- what is mine to keep is mine to give away. I 
am too small to be your chief and I know it. I am not warlike. I 
want to live in peace with my wife and family. I know nothing of 
war. I get my living easily. I don't like to have enemies. I am 
going to give my right to be chief to the man that Old-man has 
made like himself.' 


"That settled it. That made the man chief forever, and that is why 
he is greater than the animals and the birds. That is why we 
never kill the Mice-people. 


"You saw the Mice run into the buffalo skull, of course. There is 
where they have lived and brought up their families ever since 
the night the Mouse beat the Buffalo playing the bone game. Yes 
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-- the Mice-people always make their nests in the heads of the 
dead Buffalo-people, ever since that night. 


"Our people play the same game, even to-day. See," and War 
Eagle took from his paint sack a small, polished bone. Then he 
sang just as Old-man did so long ago. He let the children try to 
guess the hand that held the bone, as the animal-people did that 
fateful night; but, like the animals, they always guessed wrong. 
Laughingly War Eagle said: 


"Now go to your beds and come to see me to-morrow night. 
Ho!" 


HOW THE OTTER SKIN 
BECAME GREAT 
"MEDICINE" 


IT was rather late when we left War Eagle's lodge after having 
learned why the Indians never kill the Mice-people; and the 
milky way was white and plain, dimming the stars with its mist. 
The children all stopped to say good night to little Sees-in-the- 
dark, a brand-new baby sister of Bluebird's; then they all went to 
bed. 


The next day the boys played at war, just as white boys do; and 
the girls played with dolls dressed in buckskin clothes, until it 
grew tiresome, when they visited relatives until it came time for 
us all to go to their grandfather's lodge. He was smoking when 
we entered, but soon laid aside the pipe and said: 


"You know that the otter skin is big medicine, no doubt. You 
have noticed that our warriors wear it sometimes and you know 
that we all think it very lucky to wear the skin of the Otter. But 
you don't know how it came to be great; so I shall tell you. 
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"One time, long before my grandfather was born, a young-man 
of our tribe was unlucky in everything. No woman wanted to 
marry him, because he couldn't kill enough meat to keep her in 
food and clothes. Whenever he went hunting, his bow always 
broke or he would lose his lance. If these things didn't happen, 
his horse would fall and hurt him. Everybody talked about him 
and his bad luck, and although he was fine-looking, he had no 
close friends, because of his ill fortune. He tried to dream and 
get his medicine but no dream would come. He grew sour and 
people were sorry for him all the time. Finally his name was 
changed to 'The Unlucky-one,' which sounds bad to the ear. He 
used to wander about alone a good deal, and one morning he 
saw an old woman gathering wood by the side of a River. The 
Unlucky-one was about to pass the old woman when she 
stopped him and asked: 


"Why are you so sad in your handsome face? Why is that sorry 
look in your fine eyes?! 


Because,’ replied the young-man, 'I am the Unlucky-one. 
Everything goes wrong with me, always. I don't want to live any 
longer, for my heart is growing wicked.' 


"Come with me,' said the old woman, and he followed her until 
she told him to sit down. Then she said: 'Listen to me. First you 
must learn a song to sing, and this is it.' Then she sang a queer 
song over and over again until the young-man had learned it 
well. 


"Now do what I tell you, and your heart shall be glad some day. 
She drew from her robe a pair of moccasins and a small sack of 
dried meat. 'Here,' she said, 'put these moccasins on your feet 
and take this sack of meat for food, for you must travel far. Go 
on down this river until you come to a great beaver village. Their 
lodges will be large and fine-looking and you will know the 
village by the great size of the lodges. When you get to the place, 
you must stand still for a long time, and then sing the song I 
taught you. When you have finished the singing, a great white 
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Beaver, chief of all the Beavers in the world, will come to you. 
He is wise and can tell you what to do to change your luck. After 
that I cannot help you; but do what the white Beaver tells you, 
without asking why. Now go, and be brave!' 


"The young-man started at once. Long his steps were, for he was 
young and strong. Far he traveled down the river -- saw many 
beaver villages, too, but he did not stop, because the lodges were 
not big, as the old woman told him they would be in the right 
village. His feet grew tired for he traveled day and night without 
resting, but his heart was brave and he believed what the old 
woman had told him. 


"It was late on the third day when he came to a mighty beaver 
village and here the lodges were greater than any he had ever 
seen before. In the centre of the camp was a monstrous lodge 
built of great sticks and towering above the rest. All about, the 
ground was neat and clean and bare as your hand. The Unlucky- 
one knew this was the white Beaver's lodge -- knew that at last 
he had found the chief of all the Beavers in the world; so he 
stood still for a long time, and then sang that song. 


"Soon a great white Beaver -- white as the snows of winter -- 
came to him and asked: 'Why do you sing that song, my brother? 
What do you want of me? I have never heard a man sing that 
song before. You must be in trouble.' 


"I am the Unlucky-one, ' the young-man replied. 'I can do 
nothing well. I can find no woman who will marry me. In the 
hunt my bow will often break or my lance is poor. My medicine 
is bad and I cannot dream. The people do not love me, and they 
pity me as they do a sick child.' 


"T am sorry for you, ' said the white Beaver -- chief of all the 
Beavers in the world -- 'but you must find my brother the 
Coyote, who knows where Old-man's lodge is. The Coyote will 
do your bidding if you sing that song when you see him. Take 
this stick with you, because you will have a long journey, and 
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with the stick you may cross any river and not drown, if you 
keep it always in your hand. That is all I can do for you, myself.' 


"On down the river the Unlucky-one traveled and the sun was 
low in the west on the fourth day, when he saw the Coyote on a 
hillside near by. After looking at Coyote for a long time, the 
young-man commenced to sing the song the old woman had 
taught him. When he had finished the singing, the Coyote came 
up close and asked: 


"What is the matter? Why do you sing that song? I never heard a 
man sing it before. What is it you want of me?' 


"Then the Unlucky-one told the Coyote what he had told the 
white Beaver, and showed the stick the Beaver-chief had given 
him, to prove it. 


"Tam hungry, too,' said the Unlucky-one, 'for I have eaten all the 
dried meat the old woman gave me.' 


"Wait here,' said the Coyote, 'my brother the Wolf has just killed 
a fat Doe, and perhaps he will give me a little of the meat when I 
tell him about you and your troubles.' 


"Away went the Coyote to beg for meat, and while he was gone 
the young-man bathed his tired feet in a cool creek. Soon the 
Coyote came back with meat, and young-man built a fire and ate 
some of it, even before it was warm, for he was starving. When 
he had finished the Coyote said: 


"Now I shall take you to Old-man's lodge, come.' 


"They started, even though it was getting dark. Long they 
traveled without stopping -- over plains and mountains -- 
through great forests and across rivers, until they came to a cave 
in the rough rocks on the side of a mighty mountain. 
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"In there,’ said the Coyote, 'you will find Old-man and he can 
tell you what you want to know.' 


"The Unlucky-one stood before the black hole in the rocks for a 
long time, because he was afraid; but when he turned to speak to 
the Coyote he found himself to be alone. The Coyote had gone 
about his own business -- had silently slipped away in the night. 


"Slowly and carefully the young-man began to creep into the 
cave, feeling his way in the darkness. His heart was beating like 
a tom-tom at a dance. Finally he saw a fire away back in the 
cave. 


"The shadows danced about the stone sides of the cave as men 
say the ghosts do; and they frightened him. But looking, he saw 
a man sitting on the far side of the fire. The man's hair was like 
the snow and very long. His face was wrinkled with the seams 
left by many years of life and he was naked in the firelight that 
played about him. 


"Slowly the young-man stood upon his feet and began to walk 
toward the fire with great fear in his heart. When he had reached 
the place where the firelight fell upon him, the Old-man looked 
up and said: 


"How, young-man, I am Old-man. Why did you come here? 
What is it you want?! 


"Then the Unlucky-one told Old-man just what he had told the 
old woman and the white Beaver and the Coyote, and showed 
the stick the Beaver had given him, to prove it. 


"Smoke,' said Old-man, and passed the pipe to his visitor. After 
they had smoked Old-man said: 


"I will tell you what to do. On the top of this great mountain 
there live many ghost-people and their chief is a great Owl. This 
Owl is the only one who knows how you can change your luck, 
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and he will tell you if you are not afraid. Take this arrow and go 
among those people, without fear. Show them you are unarmed 
as soon as they see you. Now go!' 


"Out into the night went the Unlucky-one and on up the 
mountain. The way was rough and the wind blew from the 
north, chilling his limbs and stinging his face, but on he went 
toward the mountain-top, where the storm clouds sleep and the 
winter always stays. Drifts of snow were piled all about, and the 
wind gathered it up and hurled it at the young-man as though it 
were angry at him. The clouds waked and gathered around him, 
making the night darker and the world lonelier than before, but 
on the very top of the mountain he stopped and tried to look 
through the clouds. Then he heard strange singing all about him; 
but for a long time there was no singer in sight. Finally the 
clouds parted and he saw a great circle of ghost-people with 
large and ugly heads. They were seated on the icy ground and 
on the drifts of snow and on the rocks, singing a warlike song 
that made the heart of the young-man stand still, in dread. In the 
centre of the circle there sat a mighty Owl -- their chief. Ho! -- 
when the ghost-people saw the Unlucky-one they rushed at him 
with many lances and would have killed him but the Owl-chief 
cried, 'Stop!' 


"The young-man folded his arms and said: 'I am unarmed -- 
come and see how a Blackfoot dies. I am not afraid of you.' 


"Ho!' said the Owl-chief, 'we kill no unarmed man. Sit down, my 
son, and tell me what you want. Why do you come here? You 
must be in trouble. You must smoke with me.' 


"The Unlucky-one told the Owl-chief just what he had told the 
old woman and the Beaver and the Coyote and Old-man, and 
showed the stick that the white Beaver had given him and the 
arrow that Old-man had given to him to prove it. 


"Good,' said the Owl-chief, 'I can help you, but first you must 
help yourself. Take this bow. It is a medicine-bow; then you will 
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have a bow that will not break and an arrow that is good and 
straight. Now go down this mountain until you come to a river. 
It will be dark when you reach this river, but you will know the 
way. There will be a great cottonwood-tree on the bank of the 
stream where you first come to the water. At this tree, you must 
turn down the stream and keep on traveling without rest, until 
you hear a splashing in the water near you. When you hear the 
splashing, you must shoot this arrow at the sound. Shoot 
quickly, for if you do not you can never have any good luck. If 
you do as I have told you the splasher will be killed and you 
must then take his hide and wear it always. The skin that the 
splasher wears will make you a lucky man. It will make anybody 
lucky and you may tell your people that it is so. 


"Now go, for it is nearly day and we must sleep. 


"The young-man took his bow and arrow and the stick the white 
Beaver had given him and started on his journey. All the day he 
traveled, and far into the night. At last he came to a river and on 
the bank he saw the great cottonwood-tree, just as the ghost Owl 
had told him. At the tree the young-man turned down the 
stream and in the dark easily found his way along the bank. 
Very soon he heard a great splashing in the water near him, and 
-- zipp -- he let the arrow go at the sound -- then all was still 
again. He stood and looked and listened, but for a long time 
could see nothing -- hear nothing. 


"Then the moon came out from under a cloud and just where her 
light struck the river, he saw some animal floating -- dead. 


With the magic stick the young-man walked out on the water, 
seized the animal by the legs and drew it ashore. It was an Otter, 
and the young-man took his hide, right there. 


"A Wolf waited in the brush for the body of the Otter, and the 
young-man gave it to him willingly, because he remembered the 
meat the Wolf had given the Coyote. As soon as the young-man 
had skinned the Otter he threw the hide over his shoulder and 
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started for his own country with a light heart, but at the first 
good place he made a camp, and slept. That night he dreamed 
and all was well with him. 


"After days of travel he found his tribe again, and told what had 
happened. He became a great hunter and a great chief among us. 
He married the most beautiful woman in the tribe and was good 
to her always. They had many children, and we remember his 
name as one that was great in war. That is all -- Ho!" 


OLD-MAN STEALS THE 
SUN'S LEGGINGS 


FIRELIGHT -- what a charm it adds to story-telling. How its 
moods seem to keep pace with situations pictured by the oracle, 
offering shadows when dread is abroad, and light when a 
pleasing climax is reached; for interest undoubtedly tends the 
blaze, while sympathy contributes or withholds fuel, according 
to its dictates. 


The lodge was alight when I approached and I could hear the 
children singing in a happy mood, but upon entering, the 
singing ceased and embarrassed smiles on the young faces 
greeted me; nor could I coax a continuation of the song. 


Seated beside War Eagle was a very old Indian whose name was 
Red Robe, and as soon as I was seated. the host explained that he 
was an honored guest; that he was a Sioux and a friend of long 
standing. Then War Eagle lighted the pipe, passing it to the 
distinguished friend, who in turn passed it to me, after first 
offering it to the Sun, the father, and the Earth, the mother of all 
that is. 


In a lodge of the Blackfeet the pipe must never be passed across 
the doorway. To do so would insult the host and bring bad luck 
to all who assembled. Therefore if there be a large number of 
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guests ranged about the lodge, the pipe is passed first to the left 
from guest to guest until it reaches the door, when it goes back, 
unsmoked, to the host, to be refilled ere it is passed to those on 
his right hand. 


Briefly War Eagle explained my presence to Red Robe and said: 


"Once the Moon made the Sun a pair of leggings. Such beautiful 
work had never been seen before. They were worked with the 
colored quills of the Porcupine and were covered with strange 
signs, which none but the Sun and the Moon could read. No man 
ever saw such leggings as they were, and it took the Moon many 
snows to make them. Yes, they were wonderful leggings and the 
Sun always wore them on fine days, for they were bright to look 
upon. 


"Every night when the Sun went to sleep in his lodge away in 
the west, he used the leggings for a pillow, because there was a 
thief in the world, even then. That thief and rascal was Old-man, 
and of course the Sun knew all about him. That is why he always 
put his fine leggings under his head when he slept. When he 
worked he almost always wore them, as I have told you, so that 
there was no danger of losing them in the daytime; but the Sun 
was careful of his leggings when night came and he slept. 


"You wouldn't think that a person would be so foolish as to steal 
from the Sun, but one night Old-man -- who is the only person 
who ever knew just where the Sun's lodge was -- crept near 
enough to look in, and saw the leggings under the Sun's head. 


"We have all traveled a great deal but no man ever found the 
Sun's lodge. No man knows in what country it is. Of course we 
know it is located somewhere west of here, for we see him going 
that way every afternoon, but Old-man knew everything -- 
except that he could not fool the Sun. 


"Yes -- Old-man looked into the lodge of the Sun and saw the 
leggings there -- saw the Sun, too, and the Sun was asleep. He 
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made up his mind that he would steal the leggings so he crept 
through the door of the lodge. There was no one at home but the 
Sun, for the Moon has work to do at night just as the children, 
the Stars, do, so he thought he could slip the leggings from 
under the sleeper's head and get away. 


"He got down on his hands and knees to walk like the Bear- 
people and crept into the lodge, but in the black darkness he put 
his knee upon a dry stick near the Sun's bed. The stick snapped 
under his weight with so great a noise that the Sun turned over 
and snorted, scaring Old-man so badly that he couldn't move for 
a minute. His heart was not strong -- wickedness makes every 
heart weaker -- and after making sure that the Sun had not seen 
him, he crept silently out of the lodge and ran away. 


"On the top of a hill Old-man stopped to look and listen, but all 
was still; so he sat down and thought. 


"TIL get them to-morrow night when he sleeps again'; he said to 
himself. 'I need those leggings myself, and I'm going to get them, 
because they will make me handsome as the Sun. 


"He watched the Moon come home to camp and saw the Sun go 
to work, but he did not go very far away because he wanted to 
be near the lodge when night came again. 


"It was not long to wait, for all the Old-man had to do was to 
make mischief, and only those who have work to do measure 
time. He was close to the lodge when the Moon came out, and 
there he waited until the Sun went inside. From the bushes Old- 
man saw the Sun take off his leggings and his eyes glittered with 
greed as he saw their owner fold them and put them under his 
head as he had always done. Then he waited a while before 
creeping closer. Little by little the old rascal crawled toward the 
lodge, till finally his head was inside the door. Then he waited a 
long, long time, even after the Sun was snoring. 
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"The strange noises of the night bothered him, for he knew he 
was doing wrong, and when a Loon cried on a lake near by, he 
shivered as with cold, but finally crept to the sleeper's side. 
Cautiously his fingers felt about the precious leggings until he 
knew just how they could best be removed without waking the 
Sun. His breath was short and his heart was beating as a war- 
drum beats, in the black dark of the lodge. Sweat -- cold sweat, 
that great fear always brings to the weak-hearted -- was dripping 
from his body, and once he thought that he would wait for 
another night, but greed whispered again, and listening to its 
voice, he stole the leggings from under the Sun's head. 


"Carefully he crept out of the lodge, looking over his shoulder as 
he went through the door. Then he ran away as fast as he could 
go. Over hills and valleys, across rivers and creeks, toward the 
east. He wasted much breath laughing at his smartness as he ran, 
and soon he grew tired. 


"'Ho!' he said to himself, 'I am far enough now and I shall sleep. 
It's easy to steal from the Sun -- just as easy as stealing from the 
Bear or the Beaver.' 


"He folded the leggings and put them under his head as the Sun 
had done, and went to sleep. He had a dream and it waked him 
with a start. Bad deeds bring bad dreams to us all. Old-man sat 
up and there was the Sun looking right in his face and laughing. 
He was frightened and ran away, leaving the leggings behind 
him. 


"Laughingly the Sun put on the leggings and went on toward the 
west, for he is al-ways busy. He thought he would see Old-man 
no more, but it takes more than one lesson to teach a fool to be 
wise, and Old-man hid in the timber until the Sun had traveled 
out of sight. Then he ran westward and hid himself near the 
Sun's lodge again, intending to wait for the night and steal the 
leggings a second time. 
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"He was much afraid this time, but as soon as the Sun was asleep 
he crept to the lodge and peeked inside. Here he stopped and 
looked about, for he was afraid the Sun would hear his heart 
beating. Finally he started toward the Sun's bed and just then a 
great white 


Owl flew from off the lodge poles, and this scared him more, for 
that is very bad luck and he knew it; but he kept on creeping 
until he could almost touch the Sun. 


"All about the lodge were beautiful linings, tanned and painted 
by the Moon, and the queer signs on them made the old coward 
tremble. He heard a night-bird call outside and he thought it 
would surely wake the Sun; so he hastened to the bed and with 
cunning fingers stole the leggings, as he had done the night 
before, without waking the great sleeper. Then he crept out of 
the lodge, talking bravely to himself as cowards do when they 
are afraid. 


"'Now,' he said to himself, 'I shall run faster and farther than 
before. I shall not stop running while the night lasts, and I shall 
stay in the mountains all the time when the Sun is at work in the 
daytime!' 


"Away he went -- running as the Buffalo runs -- straight ahead, 
looking at nothing, hearing nothing, stopping at nothing. When 
day began to break Old-man was far from the Sun's lodge and he 
hid himself in a deep gulch among some bushes that grew there. 
He listened a long time before he dared to go to sleep, but finally 
he did. He was tired from his great run and slept soundly and 
for a long time, but when he opened his eyes -- there was the 
Sun looking straight at him, and this time he was scowling. Old- 
man started to run away but the Sun grabbed him and threw 
him down upon his back. My! but the Sun was angry, and he 
said: 


"Old-man, you are a clever thief but a mighty fool as well, for 
you steal from me and expect to hide away. Twice you have 
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stolen the leggings my wife made for me, and twice I have found 
you easily. Don't you know that the whole world is my lodge 
and that you can never get outside of it, if you run your foolish 
legs off? Don't you know that I light all of my lodge every day 
and search it carefully? Don't you know that nothing can hide 
from me and live? I shall not harm you this time, but I warn you 
now, that if you ever steal from me again, I will hurt you badly. 
Now go, and don't let me catch you stealing again!' 


"Away went Old-man, and on toward the west went the busy 
Sun. That is all. 


"Now go to bed; for I would talk of other things with my friend, 
who knows of war as I do. Ho! " 


OLD-MAN AND HIS 
CONSCIENCE 


NOT so many miles away from the village, the great mountain 
range so divides the streams that are born there, that their waters 
are offered as tribute to the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic Oceans. 
In this wonderful range the Indians believe the winds are made, 
and that they battle for supremacy over Gunsight Pass. I have 
heard an old story, too, that is said to have been generally 
believed by the Blackfeet, in which a monster bull-elk that lives 
in Gunsight Pass lords it over the winds. This elk creates the 
North wind by "flapping" one of his ears, and the South wind by 
the same use of his other. I am inclined to believe that the winds 
are made in that Pass, myself, for there they are seldom at rest, 
especially at this season of the year. 


To-night the wind was blowing from the north, and filmy white 
clouds were driven across the face of the nearly full moon, 
momentarily veiling her light. Lodge poles creaked and strained 
at every heavy gust, and sparks from the fires inside the lodges 
sped down the wind, to fade and die. 
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In his lodge War Eagle waited for us, and when we entered he 
greeted us warmly, but failed to mention the gale. "I have been 
waiting," he said. "You are late and the story I shall tell you is 
longer than many of the others." Without further delay the story- 
telling commenced. 


"Once Old-man came upon a lodge in the forest. It was a fine 
one, and painted with strange signs. Smoke was curling from the 
top, and thus he knew that the person who lived there was at 
home. Without calling or speaking, he entered the lodge and saw 
a man sitting by the fire smoking his pipe. The man didn't speak, 
nor did he offer his pipe to Old-man, as our people do when 
they are glad to see visitors. He didn't even look at his guest, but 
Old-man has no good manners at all. He couldn't see that he 
wasn't wanted, as he looked about the man's lodge and made 
himself at home. The linings were beautiful and were painted 
with fine skill. The lodge was clean and the fire was bright, but 
there was no woman about. 


"Leaning against a fine back-rest, Old-man filled his own pipe 
and lighted it with a coal from the man's fire. Then he began to 
smoke and look around, wondering why the man acted so 
queerly. He saw a star that shone down through the smoke-hole, 
and the tops of several trees that were near the lodge. Then he 
saw a woman -- way up in a tree top and right over the lodge. 
She looked young and beautiful and tall. 


"Whose woman is that up there in the tree top?' asked Old-man. 


"She's your woman if you can catch her and will marry her,' 
growled the man; ‘but you will have to live here and help me 
make a living. 


"T'll try to catch her, and if I do I will marry her and stay here, 
for I am a great hunter and can easily kill what meat we want,' 
said Old-man. 
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"He went out of the lodge and climbed the tree after the woman. 
She screamed, but he caught her and held her, although she 
scratched him badly. He carried her into the lodge and there 
renewed his promise to stay there always. The man married 
them, and they were happy for four days, but on the fifth 
morning Old-man was gone -- gone with all the dried meat in 
the lodge -- the thief. 


"When they were sure that the rascal had run away the woman 
began to cry, but not so the man. He got his bow and arrows and 
left the lodge in anger. There was snow on the ground and the 
man took the track of Old-man, intending to catch and kill him. 


"The track was fresh and the man started on a run, for he was a 
good hunter and as fast as a Deer. Of course he gained on Old- 
man, who was a much slower traveler; and the Sun was not very 
high when the old thief stopped on a hilltop to look back. He 
saw the man coming fast. 


"This will never do,' he said to himself. 'That queer person will 
catch me. I know what I shall do; I shall turn myself into a dead 
Bull-Elk and lie down. Then he will pass me and I can go where I 
please.' 


"He took off his moccasins and said to them: 'Moccasins, go on 
toward the west. Keep going and making plain tracks in the 
snow toward the big-water where the Sun sleeps. The queer-one 
will follow you, and when you pass out of the snowy country, 
you can lose him. Go quickly for he is close upon us.' 


"The moccasins ran away as Old-man wanted them to, and they 
made plain tracks in the snow leading away toward the big- 
water. Old-man turned into a dead Bull-Elk and stretched 
himself near the tracks the moccasins had made. 


"Up the hill came the man, his breath short from running. He 
saw the dead Elk, and thought it might be Old-man playing a 
trick. He was about to shoot an arrow into the dead Elk to make 
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sure; but just as he was about to let the arrow go, he saw the 
tracks the moccasins had made. Of course he thought the 
moccasins were on Old-man's feet, and that the carcass was 
really that of a dead Elk. He was badly fooled and took the 
tracks again. On and on he went, following the moccasins over 
hills and rivers. Faster than before went the man, and still faster 
traveled the empty moccasins, the trail growing dimmer and 
dimmer as the daylight faded. All day long, and all of the night 
the man followed the tracks without rest or food, and just at 
daybreak he came to the shore of the big-water. 


There, right by the water's edge, stood the empty moccasins, side 
by side. 


"The man turned and looked back. His eyes were red and his 
legs were trembling. 'Caw -- caw, caw,' he heard a Crow say. 
Right over his head he saw the black bird and knew him, too. 


"Ho! Old-man, you were in that dead Bull-Elk. You fooled me, 
and now you are a Crow. You think you will escape me, do you? 
Well, you will not; for I, too, know magic, and am wise.' 


"With a stick the man drew a circle in the sand. Then he stood 
within the ring and sang a song. Old-man was worried and 
watched the strange doings from the air overhead. Inside the 
circle the man began to whirl about so rapidly that he faded 
from sight, and from the centre of the circle there came an Eagle. 
Straight at the Crow flew the Eagle, and away toward the 
mountains sped the Crow, in fright. 


"The Crow knew that the Eagle would catch him, so that as soon 
as he reached the trees on the mountains he turned himself into 
a Wren and sought the small bushes under the tall trees. The 
Eagle saw the change, and at once began turning over and over 
in the air. When he had reached the ground, instead of an Eagle 
a Sparrow-hawk chased the Wren. Now the chase was fast 
indeed, for no place could the Wren find in which to hide from 
the Sparrow-hawk. Through the brush, into trees, among the 
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weeds and grass, flew the Wren with the Hawk close behind. 
Once the Sparrow-hawk picked a feather from the Wren's tail -- 
so close was he to his victim. It was nearly over with the Wren, 
when he suddenly came to a park along a river's side. In this 
park were a hundred lodges of our people, and before a fine 
lodge there sat the daughter of the chief. It was growing dark 
and chilly, but still she sat there looking at the river. The 
Sparrow-hawk was striking at 


the Wren with his beak and talons, when the Wren saw the 
young-woman and flew straight to her. So swift he flew that the 
young-woman didn't see him at all, but she felt something strike 
her hand, and when she looked she saw a bone ring on her 
finger. This frightened her, and she ran inside the lodge, where 
the fire kept the shadows from coming. Old-man had changed 
into the ring, of course, and the Sparrow-hawk didn't dare to go 
into the lodge; so he stopped outside and listened. This is what 
he heard Old-man say: 


"Don't be frightened, young-woman, I am neither a Wren nor a 
ring. I am Old-man and that Sparrow-hawk has chased me all 
the day and for nothing. I have never done him harm, and he 
bothers me without reason.' 


"Liar -- forked-tongue,' cried the Sparrow-hawk. 'Believe him 
not, young-woman. He has done wrong. He is wicked and I am 
not a Sparrow-hawk, but conscience. Like an arrow I travel, 
straight and fast. When he lies or steals from his friends I follow 
him. I talk all the time and he hears me, but lies to himself, and 
says he does not hear. You know who I am, young-woman, I am 
what talks inside a person.' 


"Old-man heard what the Sparrow-hawk said, and he was 
ashamed for once in his life. He crawled out of the lodge. Into 
the shadows he ran away -- away into the night, and the 
darkness -- away from himself! 
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"You see," said War Eagle, as he reached for his pipe," Old-man 
knew that he had done wrong, and his heart troubled him, just 
as yours will bother you if you do not listen to the voice that 
speaks within yourselves. Whenever that voice says a thing is 
wicked, its wicked -- no matter who says it is not. Yes -- it is very 
hard for a man to hide from himself. Ho!" 


OLD-MAN'S 
TREACHERY 


THE next afternoon Muskrat and Fine Bow went hunting. They hid 
themselves in some brush which grew beside an old game trail that 
followed the river, and there waited for a chance deer. 


Chickadees hopped and called, "chick-a-de-de-de" in the willows and 
wild-rose bushes that grew near their hiding-place; and the gentle little 
birds with their pretty coats were often within a few inches of the hands 
of the young hunters. In perfect silence they watched and admired these 
little friends, while glance or smile conveyed their appreciation of the 
bird-visits to each other. 


The wind was coming down the stream, and therefore the eyes of the 
boys seldom left the trail in that direction; for from that quarter an 
approaching deer would be unwarned by the ever-busy breeze. A rabbit 
came hopping down the game trail in believed perfect security, passing 
so close to Fine Bow that he could not resist the desire to strike at him 
with an arrow. Both boys were obliged to cover their mouths with their 
open hands to keep from laughing aloud at the surprise and speed 
shown by the frightened bunny, as he scurried around a bend in the 
trail, with his white, pudgy tail bobbing rapidly. 


They had scarcely regained their composure and silence when, "snap!" 
went a dry stick. The sharp sound sent a thrill through the hearts of the 
boys, and instantly they became rigidly watchful. Not a leaf could move 
on the ground now -- not a bush might bend or a bird pass and escape 
being seen by the four sharp eyes that peered from the brush in the 
direction indicated by the sound of the breaking stick. Two hearts beat 
loudly as Fine Bow fitted his arrow to the bowstring. Tense and 
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expectant they waited -- yes, it was a deer -- a buck, too, and he was 
coming down the trail, alert and watchful -- down the trail that he had 
often traveled and knew so well. Yes, he had followed his mother along 
that trail when he was but a spotted fawn -- now he wore antlers, and 
was master of his own ways. On he came -- nearly to the brush that hid 
the hunters, when, throwing his beautiful head high in the air, he 
stopped, turning his side a trifle. 


Zipp -- went the arrow and, kicking out behind, away went the buck, 
crashing through willows and alders that grew in his way, until he was 
out of sight. Then all was still, save the chick-a-de-de-de, chick-a-de-de- 
de, that came constantly from the bushes about them. 


Out from the cover came the hunters, and with ready bow they 
followed along the trail. Yes -- there was blood on a log, and more on 
the dead leaves. The arrow had found its mark and they must go slowly 
in their trailing, lest they lose the meat. For two hours they followed the 
wounded animal, and at last came upon him in a willow thicket -- sick 
unto death, for the arrow was deep in his paunch. His sufferings were 
ended by another arrow, and the chase was done. 


With their knives the boys dressed the buck, and then went back to the 
camp to tell the women where the meat could be found -- just as the 
men do. It was their first deer; and pride shone in their faces as they 
told their grandfather that night in the lodge. 


"That is good," War Eagle replied, as the boys finished telling of their 
success. "That is good, if your mother needed the meat, but it is wrong 
to kill when you have plenty, lest Manitou be angry. There is always 
enough, but none to waste, and the hunter who kills more than he needs 
is wicked. To-night I shall tell you what happened to Old-man when he 
did that. Yes, and he got into trouble over it. 


"One day in the fall when the leaves were yellow, and the Deer-people 
were dressed in their blue robes -- when the Geese and Duck-people 
were traveling to the country where water does not freeze, and where 
flowers never die, Old-man was traveling on the plains. 


"Near sundown he saw two Buffalo-Bulls feeding on a steep hillside; 
but he had no bow and arrow with him. He was hungry, and began to 
think of some way to kill one of the Bulls for meat. Very soon he 
thought out a plan, for he is cunning always. 
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"He ran around the hill out of sight of the Bulls, and there made two 
men out of grass and sage-brush. They were dummies, of course, but he 
made them to look just like real men, and then armed each with a 
wooden knife of great length. Then he set them in the position of 
fighting; made them look as though they were about to fight each other 
with the knives. When he had them both fixed to suit, he ran back to the 
place where the Buffalo were calling: 


"Ho! brothers, wait for me -- do not run away. There are two fine men 
on the other side of this hill, and they are quarrelling. They will surely 
fight unless we stop them. It all started over you two Bulls, too. One of 
the men says you are fat and fine, and the other claims you are poor and 
skinny. Don't let our brothers fight over such a foolish thing as that. It 
would be wicked. Now I can decide it, if you will let me feel all over 
you to see if you are fat or poor. Then I will go back to the men and 
settle the trouble by telling them the truth. Stand still and let me feel 
your sides -- quick, lest the fight begin while I am away. 


"All right,’ said the Bulls, 'but don't you tickle us.' Then Old-man 
walked up close and commenced to feel about the Bulls' sides; but his 
heart was bad. From his robe he slipped his great knife, and slyly felt 
about till he found the spot where the heart beats, and then stabbed the 
knife into the place, clear up to the hilt. 


"Both of the Bulls died right away, and Old-man laughed at the trick he 
had played upon them. Then he gave a knife to both of his hands, and 
said: 


"Get to work, both of you! Skin these Bulls while I sit here and boss 
you.' 


"Both hands commenced to skin the Buffalo, but the right hand was 
much the swifter worker. It gained upon the left hand rapidly, and this 
made the left hand angry. Finally the left hand called the right hand 
'dog-face.' That is the very worst thing you can call a person in our 
language, you know, and of course it made the right hand angry. So 
crazy and angry was the right hand that it stabbed the left hand, and 
then they began to fight in earnest. 


"Both cut and slashed till blood covered the animals they were skinning. 
All this fighting hurt Old-man badly, of course, and he commenced to 
cry, as women do sometimes. This stopped the fight; but still Old-man 
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cried, till, drying his tears, he saw a Red Fox sitting near the Bulls, 
watching him. 'Hi, there, you -- go away from there ! If you want meat 
you go and kill it, as I did.' 


"Red Fox laughed -- 'Ha! -- Ha! -- Ha! -- foolish Old-man -- Ha! -- ha! 
Then he ran away and told the other Foxes and the Wolves and the 
Coyotes about Old-man's meat. Told them that his own hands couldn't 
get along with themselves and that it would be easy to steal it from him. 


"They all followed the Red Fox back to the place where Old-man was, 
and there they ate all of the meat -- every bit, and polished the bones. 


"Old-man couldn't stop them, because he was hurt, you see; but it all 
came about through lying and killing more meat than he needed. Yes -- 
he lied and that is bad, but his hands got to quarrelling between 
themselves, and family quarrels are always bad. Do not lie; do not 
quarrel. It is bad. Ho!" 


WHY THE NIGHT- 
HAWK'S WINGS ARE 
BEAUTIFUL 


I WAS awakened by the voice of the camp crier, and although it was yet 
dark I listened to his message. 


The camp was to move. All were to go to the mouth of the Maria's -- 
"The River That Scolds at the Other" -- the Indians call this stream, that 
disturbs the waters of the Missouri with its swifter flood. 


On through the camp the crier rode, and behind him the lodge-fires 
glowed in answer to his call. The village was awake, and soon the 
thunder of hundreds of hoofs told me that the pony-bands were being 
driven into camp, where the faithful were being roped for the journey. 
Fires flickered in the now fading darkness, and down came the lodges 
as though wizard hands had touched them. Before the sun had come to 
light the world, we were on our way to "The River That Scolds at the 
Other." 
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Not a cloud was in the sky, and the wind was still. The sun came and 
touched the plains and hilltops with the light that makes all wild things 
glad. Here and there a jackrabbit scurried away, often followed by a 
pack of dogs, and sometimes, though not often, they were overtaken 
and devoured on the spot. Bands of graceful antelope bounded out of 
our way, stopping on a knoll to watch the strange procession with 
wondering eyes, and once we saw a dust-cloud raised by a moving herd 
of buffalo, in the distance. 


So the day wore on, the scene constantly changing as we traveled. 
Wolves and coyotes looked at us from almost every knoll and hilltop; 
and sage-hens sneaked to cover among the patches of sage-brush, 
scarcely ten feet away from our ponies. Toward sundown we reached a 
grove of cottonwoods near the mouth of the Maria's, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the lodges took form. Soon, from out the 
tops of a hundred camps, smoke was curling just as though the lodges 
had been there always, and would forever remain. 


As soon as supper was over I found the children, and together we 
sought War Eagle's lodge. He was in a happy mood and insisted upon 
smoking two pipes before commencing his story-telling. At last he said: 


"To-night I shall tell you why the Night-hawk wears fine clothes. My 
grandfather told me about it when I was young. I am sure you have 
seen the Night-hawk sailing over you, dipping and making that strange 
noise. Of course there is a reason for it. 


"Old-man was traveling one day in the springtime; but the weather was 
fine for that time of year. He stopped often and spoke to the bird-people 
and to the animal-people, for he was in good humor that day. He talked 
pleasantly with the trees, and his heart grew tender. That is, he had 
good thoughts; and of course they made him happy. Finally he felt tired 
and sat down to rest on a big, round stone -- the kind of stone our white 
friend there calls a boulder. Here he rested for a while, but the stone 
was cold, and he felt it through his robe; so he said: 


"Stone, you seem cold to-day. You may have my robe. I have hundreds 
of robes in my camp, and I don't need this one at all.' That was a lie he 
told about having so many robes. All he had was the one he wore. 


"He spread his robe over the stone, and then started down the hill, 
naked, for it was really a fine day. But storms hide in the mountains, 
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and are never far away when it is springtime. Soon it began to snow -- 
then the wind blew from the north with a good strength behind it. Old- 
man said: 


"Well, I guess I do need that robe myself, after all. That stone never did 
anything for me anyhow. Nobody is ever good to a stone. I'll just go 
back and get my robe.' 


"Back he went and found the stone. Then he pulled the robe away, and 
wrapped it about himself. Ho! but that made the stone angry -- Ho! Old- 
man started to run down the hill, and the stone ran after him. Ho! it was 
a funny race they made, over the grass, over smaller stones, and over 
logs that lay in the way, but Old-man managed to keep ahead until he 
stubbed his toe on a big sage-brush, and fell -- swow! 


"Now I have you!' cried the stone -- 'now I'll kill you, too! Now I will 
teach you to give presents and then take them away,' and the stone 
rolled right on top of Old-man, and sat on his back. 


"It was a big stone, you see, and Old-man couldn't move it at all. He 
tried to throw off the stone but failed. He squirmed and twisted -- no 
use -- the stone held him fast. He called the stone some names that are 
not good; but that never helps any. At last he began to call: 


"Help! -- Help! -- Help!' but nobody heard him except the Night-hawk, 
and he told the Old-man that he would help him all he could; so he flew 
away up in the air -- so far that he looked like a black speck. Then he 
came down straight and struck that rock an awful blow -- 'swow!!' -- and 
broke it in two pieces. Indeed he did. The blow was so great that it 
spoiled the Night-hawk's bill, forever -- made it queer in shape, and 
jammed his head, so that it is queer, too. But he broke the rock, and Old- 
man stood upon his feet. 


"Thank you, Brother Night-hawk, ' said Old-man, 'now I will do 
something for you. I am going to make you different from other birds -- 
make you so people will always notice you.' 


"You know that when you break a rock the powdered stone is white, 
like snow; and there is always some of the white powder whenever you 
break a rock, by pounding it. Well, Old-man took some of the fine 
powdered stone and shook it on the Night-hawk's wings in spots and 
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stripes -- made the great white stripes you have seen on his wings, and 
told him that no other bird could have such marks on his clothes. 


"All the Night-hawk's children dress the same way now; and they 
always will as long as there are Night-hawks. Of course their clothes 
make them proud; and that is why they keep at flying over people's 
heads -- soaring and dipping and turning all the time, to show off their 


pretty wings. 


"That is all for to-night. Muskrat, tell your father I would run Buffalo 
with him tomorrow -- Ho!" 


WHY THE MOUNTAIN- 
LION IS LONG AND LEAN 


HAVE you ever seen the plains in the morning -- a June 
morning, when the spurred lark soars and sings -- when the 
plover calls, and the curlew pipes his shriller notes to the rising 
sun? Then is there music, indeed, for no bird out sings the 
spurred lark; and thanks to Old-man he is not wanting in 
numbers, either. The plains are wonderful then -- more 
wonderful than they are at this season of the year; but at all 
times they beckon and hold one as in a spell, especially when 
they are backed or bordered by a snow-capped mountain range. 
Looking toward the east they are boundless, but on their western 
edge superb mountains rear themselves. 


All over this vast country the Indians roamed, following the 
great buffalo herds as did the wolves, and making their living 
with the bow and lance, since the horse came to them. In the 
very old days the "piskun" was used, and buffalo were enticed to 
follow a fantastically dressed man toward a cliff, far enough to 
get the herd moving in that direction, when the "buffalo-man" 
gained cover, and hidden Indians raised from their hiding places 
behind the animals, and drove them over the cliff, where they 
were killed in large numbers. 
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Not until Cortez came with his cavalry from Spain, were there 
horses on this continent, and then generations passed ere the 
plains tribes possessed this valuable animal, that so materially 
changed their lives. Dogs dragged the Indian's travois or packed 
his household goods in the days before the horse came, and for 
hundreds -- perhaps thousands of years, these people had no 
other means of trans-porting their goods and chattels. As the 
Indian is slow to forget or change the ways of his father, we 
should pause before we brand him as wholly improvident, I 
think. 


He has always been a family-man, has the Indian, and small 
children had to be carried, as well as his camp equipage. Wolf- 
dogs had to be fed, too, in some way, thus adding to his burden; 
for it took a great many to make it possible for him to travel at 
all. 


When the night came and we visited War Eagle, we found he 
had other company -- so we waited until their visit was ended 
before settling ourselves to hear the story that he might tell us. 


"The Crows have stolen some of our best horses," said War 
Eagle, as soon as the other guests had gone. "That is all right -- 
we shall get them back, and more, too. The Crows have only 
borrowed those horses and will pay for their use with others of 
their own. To-night I shall tell you why the Mountain lion is so 
long and thin and why he wears hair that looks singed. I shall 
also tell you why that person's nose is black, because it is part of 
the story. 


"A long time ago the Mountain-lion was a short, thick-set 
person. I am sure you didn't guess that. He was always a great 
thief like Old-man, but once he went too far, as you shall see. 


"One day Old-man was on a hilltop, and saw smoke curling up 
through the trees, away off on the far side of a gulch. 'Ho!' he 
said, 'I wonder who builds fires except me. I guess I will go and 
find out.' 
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"He crossed the gulch and crept carefully toward the smoke. 
When he got quite near where the fire was, he stopped and 
listened. He heard some loud laughing but could not see who it 
was that felt so glad and gay. Finally he crawled closer and 
peeked through the brush toward the fire. Then he saw some 
Squirrel-people, and they were playing some sort of game. They 
were running and laughing, and having a big time, too. What do 
you think they were doing? They were running about the fire -- 
all chasing one Squirrel. As soon as the Squirrel was caught, they 
would bury him in the ashes near the fire until he cried; then 
they would dig him out in a hurry. Then another Squirrel would 
take the lead and run until he was caught, as the other had been. 
In turn the captive would submit to being buried, and so on -- 
while the racing and laughing continued. They never left the 
buried one in the ashes after he cried, but always kept their 
promise and dug him out, right away. 


"Say, let me play, won't you?' asked Old-man. But the Squirrel- 
people all ran away, and he had a hard time getting them to 
return to the fire. 


"You can't play this game,' replied the Chief-Squirrel, after they 
had returned to the fire. 


"Yes, I can,' declared Old-man, 'and you may bury me first, but 
be sure to dig me out when I cry, and not let me burn, for those 
ashes are hot near the fire.' 


"Al right,’ said the Chief-Squirrel, 'we will let you play. Lie 
down,' -- and Old-Man did lie down near the fire. Then the 
Squirrels began to laugh and bury Old-man in the ashes, as they 
did their own kind. In no time at all Old-man cried: 'Ouch! -- you 
are burning me -- quick! -- dig me out.' 


"True to their promise, the Squirrel-people dug Old-man out of 
the ashes, and laughed at him because he cried so quickly. 
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"Now, it is my turn to cover the captive,' said Old-man, 'and as 
there are so many of you, I have a scheme that will make the 
game funnier and shorter. All of you lie down at once in a row. 
Then I will cover you all at one time. When you cry -- I will dig 
you out right away and the game will be over.' 


"They didn't know Old-man very well; so they said, ‘all right,' 
and then they all laid down in a row about the fire. 


"Old-man buried them all in the ashes -- then he threw some 
more wood on the fire and went away and left them. Every 
Squirrel there was in the world was buried in the ashes except 
one woman Squirrel, and she told Old-man she couldn't play 
and had to go home. If she hadn't gone, there might not be any 
Squirrels in this world right now. Yes, it is lucky that she went 
home. 


"For a minute or so Old-man watched the fire as it grew hotter, 
and then went down to a creek where willows grew and made 
himself a great plate by weaving them together. When he had 
finished making the plate, he returned to the fire, and it had 
burned low again. He laughed at his wicked work, and a Raven, 
flying over just then, called him 'forked-tongue,' or liar, but he 
didn't mind that at all. Old-man cut a long stick and began to dig 
out the Squirrel-people. One by one he fished them out of the hot 
ashes; and they were roasted fine and were ready to eat. As he 
fished them out he counted them, and laid them on the willow 
plate he had made. When he had dug out the last one, he took 
the plate to the creek and there sat down to eat the Squirrels, for 
he was hungry, as usual. Old-man is a big eater, but he couldn't 
eat all of the Squirrels at once, and while eating he fell asleep 
with the great plate in his lap. 


"Nobody knows how long it was that he slept, but when he 
waked his plate of Squirrels was gone -- gone completely. He 
looked behind him; he looked about him; but the plate was 
surely gone. Ho! But he was angry. He stamped about in the 
brush and called aloud to those who might hear him; but 
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nobody answered, and then he started to look for the thief. Old- 
man has sharp eyes, and he found the trail in the grass where 
somebody had passed while he slept. 'Ho!' he said, 'the 
Mountain-lion has stolen my Squirrels. I see his footprints; see 
where he has mashed the grass as he walked with those soft feet 
of his; but I shall find him, for I made him and know all his 
ways. 


"Old-man got down on his hands and knees to walk as the Bear- 
people do, just as he did that night in the Sun's lodge, and 
followed the trail of the Mountain-lion over the hills and 
through the swamps. At last he came to a place where the grass 
was all bent down, and there he found his willow plate, but it 
was empty. That was the place where the Mountain-lion had 
stopped to eat the rest of the Squirrels, you know; but he didn't 
stay there long because he expected that Old-man would try to 
follow him. 


"The Mountain-lion had eaten so much that he was sleepy and, 
after traveling a while after he had eaten the Squirrels, he 
thought he would rest. He hadn't intended to go to sleep; but he 
crawled upon a big stone near the foot of a hill and sat down 
where he could see a long way. Here his eyes began to wink, and 
his head began to nod, and finally he slept. 


"Without stopping once, Old-man kept on the trail. That is what 
counts -- sticking right to the thing you are doing -- and just 
before sundown Old-man saw the sleeping Lion. Carefully, lest 
he wake the sleeper, Old-man crept close, being particular not to 
move a stone or break a twig; for the Mountain-lion is much 
faster than men are, you see; and if Old-man had wakened the 
Lion, he would never have caught him again, perhaps. Little by 
little he crept to the stone where the Mountain-lion was 
dreaming, and at last grabbed him by the tail. It wasn't much of 
a tail then, but enough for Old-man to hold to. Ho! The Lion was 
scared and begged hard, saying: 
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"Spare me, Old-man. You were full and I was hungry. I had to 
have something to eat; had to get my living. Please let me go and 
do not hurt me.' Ho! Old-man was angry -- more angry than he 
was when he waked and found that he had been robbed, 
because he had traveled so far on his hands and knees. 


"T'll show you. I'll teach you. I'll fix you, right now. Steal from 
me, will you? Steal from the man that made you, you night- 
prowling rascal!' 


"Old-man put his foot behind the Mountain-lion's head, and, still 
holding the tail, pulled hard and long, stretching the Lion out to 
great length. He squalled and cried, but Old-man kept pulling 
until he nearly broke the Mountain-lion in two pieces -- until he 
couldn't stretch him any more. Then Old-man put his foot on the 
Mountain-lion's back, and, still holding the tail, stretched that 
out until the tail was nearly as long as the body. 


"There, you thief -- now you are too long and lean to get fat, and 
you shall always look just like that. Your children shall all grow 
to look the same way, just to pay you for your stealing from the 
man that made you. Come on with me'; and he dragged the poor 
Lion back to the place where the fire was, and there rolled him in 
the hot ashes, singeing his robe till it looked a great deal like 
burnt hair. Then Old-man stuck the Lion's nose against the burnt 
logs and blackened it some -- that is why his face looks as it does 
to-day. 


"The Mountain-lion was lame and sore, but Old-man scolded 
him some more and told him that it would take lots more food to 
keep him after that, and that he would have to work harder to 
get his living, to pay for what he had done. Then he said, 'go 
now, and remember all the Mountain-lions that ever live shall 
look just as you do.' And they do, too! 


"That is the story -- that is why the Mountain-lion is so long and 
lean, but he is no bigger thief than Old-man, nor does he tell any 
more lies. Ho!" 
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THE FIRE-LEGGINGS 


THERE had been a sudden change in the weather. A cold rain 
was falling, and the night comes early when the clouds hang 
low. The children loved a bright fire, and to-night War Eagle's 
lodge was light as day. Away off on the plains a wolf was 
howling, and the rain pattered upon the lodge as though it never 
intended to quit. It was a splendid night for story-telling, and 
War Eagle filled and lighted the great stone pipe, while the 
children made themselves comfortable about the fire. 


A spark sprang from the burning sticks, and fell upon Fine 
Bow's bare leg. They all laughed heartily at the boy's antics to rid 
himself of the burning coal; and as soon as the laughing ceased 
War Eagle laid aside the pipe. An Indian's pipe is large to look 
at, but holds little tobacco. 


"See your shadows on the lodge wall?" asked the old warrior. 
The children said they saw them, and he continued: 


"Some day I will tell you a story about them, and how they drew 
the arrows of our enemies, but to-night I am going to tell you of 
the great fire-leggings. 


"It was long before there were men and women on the world, 
but my grandfather told me what I shall now tell you. 


"The gray light that hides the night-stars was creeping through 
the forests, and the wind the Sun sends to warn the people of his 
coming was among the fir tops. Flowers, on slender stems, bent 
their heads out of respect for the herald-wind's Master, and from 
the dead top of a pine-tree the Yellowhammer beat upon his 
drum and called 'the Sun is awake -- all hail the Sun!' 


"Then the bush-birds began to sing the song of the morning, and 
from alders the Robins joined, until all live things were 
awakened by the great music. Where the tall ferns grew, the Doe 
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waked her Fawns, and taught them to do homage to the Great 
Light. In the creeks, where the water was still and clear, and 
where throughout the day, like a delicate damaskeen, the 
shadows of leaves that overhang would lie, the Speckled Trout 
broke the surface of the pool in his gladness of the coming day. 
Pine-squirrels chattered gayly, and loudly proclaimed what the 
wind had told; and all the shadows were preparing for a great 
journey to the Sand Hills, where the ghost-people dwell. 


"Under a great spruce-tree -- where the ground was soft and dry, 
Old-man slept. The joy that thrilled creation disturbed him not, 
although the Sun was near. The bird-people looked at the sleeper 
in wonder, but the Pine squirrel climbed the great spruce-tree 
with a pine-cone in his mouth. Quickly he ran out on the limb 
that spread over Old-man, and dropped the cone on the sleeper's 
face. Then he scolded Old-man, saying: 'Get up -- get up -- lazy 
one -- lazy one -- get up -- get up.' 


"Rubbing his eyes in anger, Old-man sat up and saw the Sun 
coming -- his hunting leggings slipping through the thickets -- 
setting them afire, till all the Deer and Elk ran out and sought 
new places to hide. 


"Ho, Sun!' called Old-man, 'those are mighty leggings you wear. 
No wonder you are a great hunter. Your leggings set fire to all 
the thickets, and by the light you can easily see the Deer and Elk; 
they cannot hide. Ho! Give them to me and I shall then be the 
great hunter and never be hungry.' 


"Good,' said the Sun, 'take them, and let me see you wear my 


leggings.' 


"Old-man was glad in his heart, for he was lazy, and now he 
thought he could kill the game without much work, and that he 
could be a great hunter -- as great as the Sun. He put on the 
leggings and at once began to hunt the thickets, for he was 
hungry. Very soon the leggings began to burn his legs. The faster 
he traveled the hotter they grew, until in pain he cried out to the 
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Sun to come and take back his leggings; but the Sun would not 
hear him. On and on Old-man ran. Faster and faster he flew 
through the country, setting fire to the brush and grass as he 
passed. Finally he came to a great river, and jumped in. 
Sizzzzzzz -- the water said, when Old-man's legs touched it. It 
cried out, as it does when it is sprinkled upon hot stones in the 
sweat-lodge, for the leggings were very hot. But standing in the 
cool water Old-man took off the leggings and threw them out 
upon the shore, where the Sun found them later in the day. 


"The Sun's clothes were too big for Old-man, and his work too 
great. 


"We should never ask to do the things which Manitou did not 
intend us to do. If we keep this always in mind we shall never 
get into trouble. 


"Be yourselves always. That is what Manitou intended. Never 
blame the Wolf for what he does. He was made to do such 
things. Now I want you to go to your fathers' lodges and sleep. 
To-morrow night I will tell you why there are so many snakes in 
the world. Ho!" 


THE MOON AND THE 
GREAT SNAKE 


THE rain had passed; the moon looked down from a clear sky, 
and the bushes and dead grass smelled wet, after the heavy 
storm. A cottontail ran into a clump of wild-rose bushes near 
War Eagle's lodge, and some dogs were close behind the 
frightened animal, as he gained cover. Little Buffalo Calf threw a 
stone into the bushes, scaring the rabbit from his hiding-place, 
and away went bunny, followed by the yelping pack. We stood 
and listened until the noise of the chase died away, and then 
went into the lodge, where we were greeted, as usual, by War 
Eagle. To-night he smoked; but with greater ceremony, and I 
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suspected that it had something to do with the forthcoming 
story. Finally he said: 


"You have seen many Snakes, I suppose?" 


"Yes," replied the children, "we have seen a great many. In the 
summer we see them every day." 


"Well," continued the story-teller, "once there was only one 
Snake on the whole world, and he was a big one, I tell you. He 
was pretty to look at, and was painted with all the colors we 
know. This snake was proud of his clothes and had a wicked 
heart. Most Snakes are wicked, because they are his relations. 


"Now, I have not told you all about it yet, nor will I tell you to- 
night, but the Moon is the Sun's wife, and some day I shall tell 
you that story, but to-night I am telling you about the Snakes. 


"You know that the Sun goes early to bed, and that the Moon 
most always leaves before he gets to the lodge. Sometimes this is 
not so, but that is part of another story. 


"This big Snake used to crawl up a high hill and watch the Moon 
in the sky. He was in love with her, and she knew it; but she 
paid no attention to him. She liked his looks, for his clothes were 
fine, and he was always slick and smooth. This went on for a 
long time, but she never talked to him at all. The Snake thought 
maybe the hill wasn't high enough, so he found a higher one, 
and watched the Moon pass, from the top. Every night he 
climbed this high hill and motioned to her. She began to pay 
more attention to the big Snake, and one morning early, she 
loafed at her work a little, and spoke to him. He was flattered, 
and so was she, because he said many nice things to her, but she 
went on to the Sun's lodge, and left the Snake. 


"The next morning very early she saw the Snake again, and this 
time she stopped a long time -- so long that the Sun had started 
out from the lodge before she reached home. He wondered what 
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kept her so long, and became suspicious of the Snake. He made 
up his mind to watch, and try to catch them together. So every 
morning the Sun left the lodge a little earlier than before; and 
one morning, just as he climbed a mountain, he saw the big 
Snake talking to the Moon. That made him angry, and you can't 
blame him, because his wife was spending her time loafing with 
a Snake. 


"She ran away; ran to the Sun's lodge and left the Snake on the 
hill. In no time the Sun had grabbed him. My, the Sun was 
angry! The big Snake begged, and promised never to speak to 
the Moon again, but the Sun had him; and he smashed him into 
thousands of little pieces, all of different colors from the different 
parts of his painted body. The little pieces each turned into a 
little snake, just as you see them now, but they were all too small 
for the Moon to notice after that. That is how so many Snakes 
came into the world; and that is why they are all small, 
nowadays. 


"Our people do not like the Snake-people very well, but we 
know that they were made to do something on this world, and 
that they do it, or they wouldn't live here. 


"That was a short story, but to-morrow night I will tell you why 
the Deer-people have no gall on their livers; and why the 
Antelope-people do not wear dew-claws, for you should know 
that there are no other animals with cloven hoofs that are like 
them in this. 


"I am tired to-night, and I will ask that you go to your lodges, 
that I may sleep, for I am getting old. Ho!" 
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WHY THE DEER HAS NO 
GALL 


BRIGHT and early the next morning the children were playing 
on the bank of "The River That Scolds the Other," when Fine 
Bow said: 


"Let us find a Deer's foot, and the foot of an Antelope and look at 
them, for to-night grandfather will tell us why the Deer has the 
dew-claws, and why the Antelope has none." 


"Yes, and let us ask mother if the Deer has no gall on its liver. 
Maybe she can show both the liver of a Deer and that of an 
Antelope; then we can see for ourselves," said Blue-bird. 


So they began to look about where the hides had been grained 
for tanning; and sure enough, there were the feet of both the 
antelope and the deer. On the deer's feet, or legs, they found the 
dew-claws, but on the antelope there were none. This made 
them all anxious to know why these animals, so nearly alike, 
should differ in this way. 


Bluebird's mother passed the children on her way to the river for 
water, and the little girl asked: "Say, mother, does the Deer have 
gall on his liver?" 


"No, my child, but the Antelope does; and your grandfather will 
tell you why if you ask him." 


That night in the lodge War Eagle placed before his 
grandchildren the leg of a deer and the leg of an antelope, as 
well as the liver of a deer and the liver of an antelope. 


"See for yourselves that this thing is true, before I tell you why it 
is so, and how it happened." 
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"We see," they replied, "and to-day we found that these strange 
things are true, but we don't know why, grandfather." 


"Of course you don't know why. Nobody knows that until he is 
told, and now I shall tell you, so you will always know, and tell 
your children, that they, too, may know. 


"It was long, long ago, of course. All these things happened long 
ago when the world was young, as you are now. It was on a 
summer morning, and the Deer was traveling across the plains 
country to reach the mountains on the far-off side, where he had 
relatives. He grew thirsty, for it was very warm, and stopped to 
drink from a water-hole on the plains. When he had finished 
drinking he looked up, and there was his own cousin, the 
Antelope, drinking near him. 


"Good morning, cousin,’ said the Deer. 'It is a warm morning 
and water tastes good, doesn't it?' 


"Yes,' replied the Antelope, 'it is warm to-day, but I can beat you 
running, just the same.' 


"'Ha-ha!' laughed the Deer -- 'you beat me running? Why, you 
can't run half as fast as I can, but if you want to run a race let us 
bet something. What shall it be?' 


"I will bet you my gall-sack,' replied the Antelope. 

"Good,' said the Deer, 'but let us run toward that range of 
mountains, for I am going that way, anyhow, to see my 
relations.' 

"All right,' said the Antelope. 'All ready, and here we go.' 

"Away they ran toward the far-off range. All the way the 


Antelope was far ahead of the Deer; and just at the foot of the 
mountains he stopped to wait for him to catch up. 
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had done their best, and the Deer, being beaten, gave the 
Antelope his sack of gall. 


"This ground is too flat for me,' said the Deer. 'Come up the 
hillside where the gulches cut the country, and rocks are in our 
way, and I will show you how to run. I can't run on flat ground. 
It's too easy for me. 


"All right,’ replied the Antelope, 'I will run another race with 
you on your own ground, and I think I can beat you there, too.' 


"Together they climbed the hill until they reached a rough 
country, when the Deer said: 


"This is my kind of country. Let us run a race here. Whoever 
gets ahead and stays there, must keep on running until the other 
calls on him to stop. 


"That suits me,' replied the Antelope, 'but what shall we bet this 
time? I don't want to waste my breath for nothing. I'll tell you -- 
let us bet our dew-claws.' 


"Good. I'll bet you my dew-claws against your own, that I can 
beat you again. Are you all ready? -- Go!' 


"Away they went over logs, over stones and across great gulches 
that cut the hills in two. On and on they ran, with the Deer far 
ahead of the Antelope. Both were getting tired, when the 
Antelope called: 


"Hi, there -- you! Stop, you can beat me. I give up.' 


"So the Deer stopped and waited until the Antelope came up to 
him, and they both laughed over the fun, but the Antelope had 
to give the Deer his dew-claws, and now he goes without 
himself. The Deer wears dew-claws and always will, because of 
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that race, but on his liver there is no gall, while the Antelope 
carries a gall sack like the other animals with cloven hoofs. 


"That is all of that story, but it is too late to tell you another to- 
night. If you will come to-morrow evening, I will tell you of 
some trouble that Old-man got into once. He deserved it, for he 
was wicked, as you shall see. Ho!" 


WHY THE INDIANS WHIP 
THE BUFFALO-BERRIES 
FROM THE BUSHES 


THE Indian believes that all things live again; that all were 
created by one and the same power; that nothing was created in 
vain; and that in the life beyond the grave he will know all 
things that he knew here. In that other world he expects to make 
his living easier, and not suffer from hunger or cold; therefore, 
all things that die must go to his heaven, in order that he may be 
supplied with the necessities of life. 


The sun is not the Indian's God, but a personification of the 
Deity; His greatest manifestation; His light. 


The Indian believes that to each of His creations God gave some 
peculiar power, and that the possessors of these special favors 
are His lieutenants and keepers of the several special attributes; 
such as wisdom, cunning, speed, and the knowledge of healing 
wounds. These wonderful gifts, he knew, were bestowed as 
favors by a common God, and therefore he revered these 
powers, and, without jealousy, paid tribute thereto. 


The bear was great in war, because before the horse came, he 
would sometimes charge the camps and kill or wound many 
people. Although many arrows were sent into his huge carcass, 
he seldom died. Hence the Indian was sure that the bear could 
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heal his wounds. That the bear possessed a great knowledge of 
roots and berries, the Indian knew, for he often saw him digging 
the one and stripping the others from the bushes. The buffalo, 
the beaver, the wolf, and the eagle -- each possessed strange 
powers that commanded the Indian's admiration and respect, as 
did many other things in creation. 


If about to go to war, the Indian did not ask his God for aid -- oh, 
no. He realized that God made his enemy, too; and that if He 
desired that enemy's destruction, it would be accomplished 
without man's aid. So the Indian sang his song to the bear, 
prayed to the bear, and thus invoked aid from a brute, and not 
his God, when he sought to destroy his fellows. 


Whenever the Indian addressed the Great God, his prayer was 
for life, and life alone. He is the most religious man I have ever 
known, as well as the most superstitious; and there are stories 
dealing with his religious faith that are startling, indeed. 


"It is the wrong time of year to talk about berries," said War 
Eagle, that night in the lodge, "but I shall tell you why your 
mothers whip the buffalo-berries from the bushes. Old-man was 
the one who started it, and our people have followed his 
example ever since. Ho! Old-man made a fool of himself that 
day. 


"It was the time when buffalo-berries are red and ripe. All of the 
bushes along the rivers were loaded with them, and our people 
were about to gather what they needed, when Old-man changed 
things, as far as the gathering was concerned. 


"He was traveling along a river, and hungry, as he always was. 
Standing on the bank of that river, he saw great clusters of red, 
ripe buffalo-berries in the water. They were larger than any 
berries he had ever seen, and he said: 
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"I guess I will get those berries. They look fine, and I need them. 
Besides, some of the people will see them and get them, if I 
don't.' 


"He jumped into the water; looked for the berries; but they were 
not there. For a time Old-man stood in the river and looked for 
the berries, but they were gone. 


"After a while he climbed out on the bank again, and when the 
water got smooth once more there were the berries -- the same 
berries, in the same spot in the water. 


"Ho! -- that is a funny thing. I wonder where they hid that time. 
I must have those berries!' he said to himself. 


"In he went again -- splashing the water like a Grizzly Bear. He 
looked about him and the berries were gone again. The water 
was rippling about him, but there were no berries at all. He felt 
on the bottom of the river but they were not there. 


"Well,' he said, 'I will climb out and watch to see where they 
come from; then I shall grab them when I hit the water next 
time.' 


"He did that; but he couldn't tell where the berries came from. 
As soon as the water settled and became smooth -- there were 
the berries -- the same as before. Ho! -- Old-man was wild; he 
was angry, I tell you. And in he went flat on his stomach! He 
made an awful splash and mussed the water greatly; but there 
were no berries. 


"I know what I shall do. I will stay right here and wait for those 
berries; that is what I shall do'; and he did. 


"He thought maybe somebody was looking at him and would 
laugh, so he glanced along the bank. And there, right over the 
water, he saw the same bunch of berries on some tall bushes. 
Don't you see? Old-man saw the shadow of the berry-bunch; not 
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the berries. He saw the red shadow-berries on the water; that 
was all, and he was such a fool he didn't know they were not 
real. 


"Well, now he was angry in truth. Now he was ready for war. He 
climbed out on the bank again and cut a club. Then he went at 
the buffalo-berry bushes and pounded them till all of the red 
berries fell upon the ground -- till the branches were bare of 
berries. 


"There,' he said, 'that's what you get for making a fool of the 
man who made you. You shall be beaten every year as long as 
you live, to pay for what you have done; you and your children, 
too.' 


"That is how it all came about, and that is why your mothers 
whip the buffalo-berry bushes and then pick the berries from the 
ground. Ho!" 


OLD-MAN AND THE 
FOX 


I AM sure that the plains Indian never made nor used the stone 
arrow-head. I have heard white men say that they had seen 
Indians use them; but I have never found an Indian that ever 
used them himself, or knew of their having been used by his 
people. Thirty years ago I knew Indians, intimately, who were 
nearly a hundred years old, who told me that the stone arrow- 
head had never been in use in their day, nor had their fathers 
used them in their own time. Indians find these arrow-points 
just as they find the stone mauls and hammers, which I have 
seen them use thousands of times, but they do not make them 
any more than they make the stone mauls and hammers. In the 
old days, both the head of the lance and the point of the arrow 
were of bone; even knives were of bone, but some other people 
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surely made the arrow-points that are scattered throughout the 
United States and Europe, I am told. 


One night I asked War Eagle if he had ever known the use, by 
Indians, of the stone arrow-head, and he said he had not. He told 
me that just across the Canadian line there was a small lake, 
surrounded by trees, wherein there was an island covered with 
long reeds and grass. All about the edge of this island were 
willows that grew nearly to the water, but intervening there was 
a narrow beach of stones. Here, he said, the stone arrow-heads 
had been made by little ghost-people who lived there, and he 
assured me that he had often seen these strange little beings 
when he was a small boy. Whenever his people were camped by 
this lake the old folks waked the children at daybreak to see the 
inhabitants of this strange island; and always when a noise was 
made, or the sun came up, the little people hid away. Often he 
had seen their heads above the grass and tiny willows, and his 
grandfather had told him that all the stone arrow-heads had 
been made on that island, and in war had been shot all over the 
world, by magic bows. 


"No," he said, "I shall not lie to you, my friend. I never saw those 
little people shoot an arrow, but there are so many arrows there, 
and so many pieces of broken ones, that it proves that my 
grandfather was right in what he told me. Besides, nobody could 
ever sleep on that island." 


I have heard a legend wherein Old-man, in the beginning, killed 
an animal for the people to eat, and then instructed them to use 
the ribs of the dead brute to make knives and arrow-points. I 
have seen lance-heads, made from shank bones, that were so 
highly polished that they resembled pearl, and I have in my 
possession bone arrow-points such as were used long ago. 
Indians do not readily forget their tribal history, and I have 
photographed a war-bonnet, made of twisted buffalo hair, that 
was manufactured before the present owner's people had, or 
ever saw, the horse. The owner of this bonnet has told me that 
the stone arrow-head was never used by Indians, and that he 
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knew that ghost-people made and used them when the world 
was young. 


The bow of the plains Indian was from thirty-six to forty-four 
inches long, and made from the wood of the choke-cherry tree. 
Sometimes bows were made from the service (or sarvice) berry 
bush, and this bush furnished the best material for arrows. I 
have seen hickory bows among the plains Indians, too, and these 
were longer and always straight, instead of being fashioned like 
Cupid's weapon. These hickory bows came from the East, of 
course, and through trading, reached the plains country. I have 
also seen bows covered with the skins of the bull-snake, or 
wound with sinew, and bows have been made from the horns of 
the elk, in the early days, after a long course of preparation. 


Before Lewis and Clark crossed this vast country, the Blackfeet 
had traded with the Hudson Bay Company, and steel knives and 
lance-heads, bearing the names of English makers, still remain to 
testify to the relations existing, in those days, between those 
famous traders and men of the Piegan, Blood, and Blackfoot 
tribes, although it took many years for traders on our own side 
of the line to gain their friendship. Indeed, trappers and traders 
blamed the Hudson Bay Company for the feeling of hatred held 
by the three tribes of Black-feet for the "Americans"; and there is 
no doubt that they were right to some extent, although the 
killing of the Blackfoot warrior by Captain Lewis in 1805 may 
have been largely to blame for the trouble. Certain it is that for 
many years after the killing, the Blackfeet kept traders and 
trappers on the dodge unless they were Hudson Bay men, and in 
1810 drove the "American" trappers and traders from their fort at 
Three-Forks. 


It was early when we gathered in War Eagle's lodge, the children 
and I, but the story-telling began at once. 


"Now I shall tell you a story that will show you how little Old- 
man cared for the welfare of others," said War Eagle. 
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"It happened in the fall, this thing I shall tell you, and the day 
was warm and bright. Old-man and his brother the Red Fox 
were traveling together for company. They were on a hillside 
when Old-Man said: 'I am hungry. Can you not kill a Rabbit or 
something for us to eat? The way is long, and I am getting old, 
you know. You are swift of foot and cunning, and there are 
Rabbits among these rocks. 


"Ever since morning came I have watched for food, but the 
moon must be wrong or something, for I see nothing that is good 
to eat,' replied the Fox. 'Besides that, my medicine is bad and my 
heart is weak. You are great, and I have heard you can do most 
anything. Many snows have known your footprints, and the 
snows make us all wise. I think you are the one to help, not I.' 


"Listen, brother,’ said Old-man, 'I have neither bow nor lance -- 
nothing to use in hunting. Your weapons are ever with you -- 
your great nose and your sharp teeth. Just as we came up this 
hill I saw two great Buffalo-Bulls. You were not looking, but I 
saw them, and if you will do as I want you to we shall have 
plenty of meat. This is my scheme; I shall pull out all of your 
hair, leaving your body white and smooth, like that of the fish. I 
shall leave only the white hair that grows on the tip of your tail, 
and that will make you funny to look at. Then you are to go 
before the Bulls and commence to dance and act foolish. Of 
course the Bulls will laugh at you, and as soon as they get to 
laughing you must act sillier than ever. That will make them 
laugh so hard that they will fall down and laugh on the ground. 
When they fall, I shall come upon them with my knife and kill 
them. Will you do as I suggest, brother, or will you starve?' 


"What! Pull out my hair? I shall freeze with no hair on my body, 
Old-man. No -- I will not suffer you to pull my hair out when the 
winter is so near,' cried the Fox. 


"Ho! It is vanity, my brother, not fear of freezing. If you will do 
this we shall have meat for the winter, and a fire to keep us 
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warm. See, the wind is in the south and warm. There is no 
danger of freezing. Come, let me do it,' replied Old-man. 


"Well -- if you are sure that I won't freeze, all right,' said the Fox, 
‘but I'll bet I'll be sorry.' 


"So Old-man pulled out all of the Fox's hair, leaving only the 
white tip that grew near the end of his tail. Poor little Red Fox 
shivered in the warm breeze that Old-man told about, and kept 
telling Old-man that the hair-pulling hurt badly. Finally Old- 
man finished the job and laughed at the Fox, saying: 'Why, you 
make me laugh, too. Now go and dance before the Bulls, and I 
shall watch and be ready for my part of the scheme. 


"Around the hill went the poor Red Fox and found the Bulls. 
Then he began to dance before them as Old-man had told him. 
The Bulls took one look at the hairless Fox and began to laugh. 
My! How they did laugh, and then the Red Fox stood upon his 
hind legs and danced some more; acted sillier, as Old-man had 
told him. Louder and louder laughed the Bulls, until they fell to 
the ground with their breath short from the laughing. The Red 
Fox kept at his antics lest the Bulls get up before Old-man 
reached them; but soon he saw him coming, with a knife in his 
hand. 


"Running up to the Bulls, Old-man plunged his knife into their 
hearts, and they died. Into the ground ran their blood, and then 
Old-man laughed and said: 'Ho, I am the smart one. I am the real 
hunter. I depend on my head for meat -- ha! -- ha!-ha!' 


"Then Old-man began to dress and skin the Bulls, and he 
worked hard and long. In fact it was nearly night when he got 
the work all done. 


"Poor little Red Fox had stood there all the time, and Old-man 
never noticed that the wind had changed and was coming from 
the north. Yes, poor Red Fox stood there and spoke no word; 
said nothing at all, even when Old-man had finished. 
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"Hi, there, you! what's the matter with you? Are you sorry that 
we have meat? Say, answer me!' 


"But the Red Fox was frozen stiff -- was dead. Yes, the north 
wind had killed him while Old-man worked at the skinning. The 
Fox had been caught by the north wind naked, and was dead. 
Old-man built a fire and warmed his hands; that was all he cared 
for the Red Fox, and that is all he cared for anybody. He might 
have known that no person could stand the north wind without 
a robe; but as long as he was warm himself -- that was all he 
wanted. 


"That is all of that story. To-morrow night I shall tell you why 
the birch-tree wears those slashes in its bark. That was some of 
Old-man's work, too. Ho!" 


WHY THE BIRCH-TREE 
WEARS THE SLASHES IN 
ITS BARK 


THE white man has never understood the Indian, and the 
example set the Western tribes of the plains by our white 
brethren has not been such as to inspire the red man with either 
confidence or respect for our laws or our religion. The fighting 
trapper, the border bandit, the horse-thief and rustler, in whose 
stomach legitimately acquired beef would cause colic -- were the 
Indians' first acquaintances who wore a white skin, and he did 
not know that they were not of the best type. Being outlaws in 
every sense, these men sought shelter from the Indian in the 
wilderness; and he learned of their ways about his lodge-fire, or 
in battle, often provoked by the white ruffian in the hope of gain. 
They lied to the Indian -- these first white acquaintances, and in 
after-years, the great Government of the United States lied and 
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lied again, until he has come to believe that there is no truth in 
the white man's heart. And I don't blame him. 


The Indian is a charitable man. I don't believe he ever refused 
food and shelter or abused a visitor. He has never been a bigot, 
and concedes to every other man the right to his own beliefs. 
Further than that, the Indian believes that every man's religion 
and belief is right and proper for that man's self. 


It was blowing a gale and snow was being driven in fine flakes 
across the plains when we went to the lodge for a story. Every 
minute the weather was growing colder, and an early fall storm 
of severity was upon us. The wind seemed to add to the good 
nature of our host as he filled and passed me the pipe. 


"This is the night I was to tell you about the Birch-Tree, and the 
wind will help to make you understand," said War Eagle after 
we had finished smoking. 


"Of course," he continued, " this all happened in the summer- 
time when the weather was warm, very warm. Sometimes, you 
know, there are great winds in the summer, too. 


"It was a hot day, and Old-man was trying to sleep, but the heat 
made him sick. He wandered to a hilltop for air; but there was 
no air. Then he went down to the river and found no relief. He 
traveled to the timberlands, and there the heat was great, 
although he found plenty of shade. The traveling made him 
warmer, of course, but he wouldn't stay still. 


"By and by he called to the winds to blow, and they commenced. 
First they didn't blow very hard, because they were afraid they 
might make Old-man angry, but he kept crying: 


"Blow harder -- harder -- harder! Blow worse than ever you 
blew before, and send this heat away from the world.' 
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"So, of course, the winds did blow harder -- harder than they 
ever had blown before. 


"Bend and break, Fir-Tree!' cried Old-man, and the Fir-Tree did 
bend and break. 'Bend and break, Pine-Tree!' and the Pine-Tree 
did bend and break. 'Bend and break, Spruce-Tree!' and the 
Spruce-Tree did bend and break. 'Bend and break, O Birch-Tree!' 
and the Birch-Tree did bend, but it wouldn't break -- no, sir! -- it 
wouldn't break! 


"Ho! Birch-Tree, won't you mind me? Bend and break! I tell 
you,’ but all the Birch-Tree would do was to bend. 


"It bent to the ground; it bent double to please Old-man, but it 
would not break. 


"Blow harder, wind!' cried Old-man, 'blow harder and break the 
Birch-Tree.' The wind tried to blow harder, but it couldn't, and 
that made the thing worse, because Old-man was so angry he 
went crazy. 'Break! I tell you -- break!' screamed Old-man to the 
Birch-Tree. 


"I won't break,' replied the Birch; 'I shall never break for any 
wind. I will bend, but I shall never, never break.' 


"You won't, hey?' cried Old-man, and he rushed at the Birch- 
Tree with his hunting-knife. He grabbed the top of the Birch 
because it was touching the ground, and began slashing the bark 
of the Birch-Tree with the knife. All up and down the trunk of 
the tree Old-man slashed, until the Birch was covered with the 
knife slashes. 


"There! that is for not minding me. That will do you good! As 
long as time lasts you shall always look like that, Birch-Tree; 
always be marked as one who will not mind its maker. Yes, and 
all the Birch-Trees in the world shall have the same marks 
forever.’ They do, too. You have seen them and have wondered 
why the Birch-Tree is so queerly marked. Now you know. 
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MISTAKES OF OLD- 
MAN 


ALL night the storm raged, and in the morning the plains were 
white with snow. The sun came and the light was blinding, but 
the hunters were abroad early, as usual. 


That day the children came to my camp, and I told them several 
stories that appeal to white children. They were deeply 
interested, and asked many questions. Not until the hunters 
returned did my visitors leave. 


That night War Eagle told us of the mistakes of Old-man. He 
said: 


"Old-man made a great many mistakes in making things in the 
world, but he worked until he had everything good. I told you at 
the beginning that Old-man made mistakes, but I didn't tell you 
what they were, so now I shall tell you. 


"One of the things he did that was wrong, was to make the Big- 
Horn to live on the plains. Yes, he made him on the plains and 
turned him loose, to make his living there. Of course the Big- 
Horn couldn't run on the plains, and Old-man wondered what 
was wrong. Finally, he said: 'Come here, Big-Horn!' and the Big- 
Horn came to him. Old-man stuck his arm through the circle his 
horns made, and dragged the Big-Horn far up into the 
mountains. There he set him free again, and sat down to watch 
him. Ho! It made Old-man dizzy to watch the Big-Horn run 
about on the ragged cliffs. He saw at once that this was the 
country the Big-Horn liked, and he left him there. Yes, he left 
him there forever, and there he stays, seldom coming down to 
the lower country. 
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"While Old-man was waiting to see what the Big-Horn would do 
in the high mountains, he made an Antelope and set him free 
with the Big-Horn. Ho! But the Antelope stumbled and fell 
down among the rocks. He couldn't run at all; could hardly 
stand up. So Old-man called to the Antelope to come back to 
him, and the Antelope did come to him. Then he called to the 
Big-Horn, and said: 


"You are all right, I guess, but this one isn't, and I'll have to take 
him somewhere else.' 


"He dragged the Antelope down to the prairie country, and set 
him free there. Then he watched him a minute; that was as long 
as the Antelope was in sight, for he was afraid Old-man might 
take him back to the mountains. 


"He said: 'I guess that fellow was made for the plains, all right, 
so I'll leave him there'; and he did. That is why the Antelope 
always stays on the plains, even to-day. He likes it better. 


"That wasn't a very long story; sometime when you get older I 
will tell you some different stories, but that will be all for this 
time, I guess. Ho!" 


HOW THE MAN FOUND 
HIS MATE 


EACH tribe has its own stories. Most of them deal with the same 
subjects, differing only in immaterial particulars. 


Instead of squirrels in the timber, the Black-feet are sure they 
were prairie-dogs that Old-man roasted that time when he made 
the mountain-lion long and lean. The Chippewas and Crees 
insist that they were squirrels that were cooked and eaten, but 
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one tribe is essentially a forest-people and the other lives on the 
plains -- hence the difference. 


Some tribes will not wear the feathers of the owl, nor will they 
have anything to do with that bird, while others use his feathers 
freely. 


The forest Indian wears the soft-soled moccasin, while his 
brother of the plains covers the bottoms of his footwear with 
rawhide, because of the cactus and prickly-pear, most likely. 


The door of the lodge of the forest Indian reaches to the ground, 
but the plains Indian makes his lodge skin to reach all about the 
circle at the bottom, because of the wind. 


One night in War Eagle's lodge, Other-person asked: "Why don't 
the Bear have a tail, grandfather?" 


War Eagle laughed and said: "Our people do not know why, but 
we believe he was made that way at the beginning, although I 
have heard men of other tribes say that the Bear lost his tail 
while fishing. 


"I don't know how true it is, but I have been told that a long time 
ago the Bear was fishing in the winter, and the Fox asked him if 
he had any luck. 


"No,' replied the Bear, 'I can't catch a fish.' 


"Well, said the Fox, 'if you will stick your long tail down 
through this hole in the ice, and sit very still, I am sure you will 
catch a fish.' 


"So the Bear stuck his tail through the hole in the ice, and the Fox 
told him to sit still, till he called him; then the Fox went off, 
pretending to hunt along the bank. It was mighty cold weather, 
and the water froze all about the Bear's tail, yet he sat still, 
waiting for the Fox to call him. Yes, the Bear sat so still and so 
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long that his tail was frozen in the ice, but he didn't know it. 
When the Fox thought it was time, he called: 


"Hey, Bear, come here quick -- quick! I have a Rabbit in this 
hole, and I want you to help me dig him out.' Ho! The Bear tried 
to get up, but he couldn't. 


"Hey, Bear, come here -- there are two Rabbits in this hole,’ 
called the Fox. 


"The Bear pulled so hard to get away from the ice, that he broke 
his tail off short to his body. Then the Fox ran away laughing at 
the Bear. 


"I hardly believe that story, but once I heard an old man who 
visited my father from the country far east of here, tell it. I 
remembered it. But I can't say that I know it is true, as I can the 
others. 


"When I told you the story of how Old-man made the world 
over, after the water had made its war upon it, I told you how 
the first man and woman were made. There is another story of 
how the first man found his wife, and I will tell you that. 


"After Old-man had made a man to look like himself, he left him 
to live with the Wolves, and went away. The man had a hard 
time of it, with no clothes to keep him warm, and no wife to help 
him, so he went out looking for Old-man. 


"It took the man a long time to find Old-man's lodge, but as soon 
as he got there he went right in and said: 


"Old-man, you have made me and left me to live with the Wolf- 
people. I don't like them at all. They give me scraps of meat to 
eat and won't build a fire. They have wives, 


but I don't want a Wolf-woman. I think you should take better 
care of me.' 
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"Well,' replied Old-man, 'I was just waiting for you to come to 
see me. I have things fixed for you. You go down this river until 
you come to a steep hillside. There you will see a lodge. Then I 
will leave you to do the rest. Go!! 


"The man started and traveled all that day. When night came he 
camped and ate some berries that grew near the river. The next 
morning he started down the river again, looking for the steep 
hillside and the lodge. Just before sundown, the man saw a fine 
lodge near a steep hillside, and he knew that was the lodge he 
was looking for; so he crossed the river and went into the lodge. 


"Sitting by the fire inside, was a woman. She was dressed in 
buckskin clothes, and was cooking some meat that smelled good 
to the man, but when she saw him without any clothes, she 
pushed him out of the lodge, and dropped the door. 


"Things didn't look very good to that man, I tell you, but to get 
even with the woman, he went up on the steep hillside and 
commenced to roll big rocks down upon her lodge. He kept this 
up until one of the largest rocks knocked down the lodge, and 
the woman ran out, crying. 


"When the man heard the woman crying, it made him sorry and 
he ran down the hill to her. She sat down on the ground, and the 
man ran to where she was and said: 


"I am sorry I made you cry, woman. I will help you fix your 
lodge. I will stay with you, if you will only let me.' 


"That pleased the woman, and she showed the man how to fix 
up the lodge and gather some wood for the fire. Then she let him 
come inside and eat. Finally, she made him some clothes, and 
they got along very well, after that. 


"That is how the man found his wife -- Ho!" 
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DREAMS 


As soon as manhood is attained, the young Indian must secure 
his "charm," or "medicine." After a sweat-bath, he retires to some 
lonely spot, and there, for four days and nights, if necessary, he 
remains in solitude. During this time he eats nothing; drinks 
nothing; but spends his time invoking the Great Mystery for the 
boon of a long life. In this state of mind, he at last sleeps, perhaps 
dreams. If a dream does not come to him, he abandons the task 
for a time, and later on will take another sweat bath and try 
again. Sometimes dangerous cliffs, or other equally 
uncomfortable places, are selected for dreaming, because the 
surrounding terrors impress themselves upon the mind, and 
even in slumber add to the vividness of dreams. 


At last the dream comes, and in it some bird or animal appears 
as a helper to the dreamer, in trouble. Then he seeks that bird or 
animal; kills a specimen; and if a bird, he stuffs its skin with 
moss and forever keeps it near him. If an animal, instead of a 
bird, appears in the dream, the Indian takes his hide, claws, or 
teeth; and throughout his life never leaves it behind him, unless 
in another dream a greater charm is offered. If this happens, he 
discards the old "medicine" for the new; but such cases are rare. 


Sometimes the Indian will deck his "medicine-bundle" with 
fanciful trinkets and quill-work At other times the "bundle" is 
kept forever out of the sight of all uninterested persons, and is 
altogether unadorned. But "medicine" is necessary; without it, 
the Indian is afraid of his shadow. 


An old chief, who had been in many battles, once told me his 
great dream, withholding the name of the animal or bird that 
appeared therein and became his "medicine." 


He said that when he was a boy of twelve years, his father, who 
was chief of his tribe, told him that it was time that he tried to 
dream. After his sweat-bath, the boy followed his father without 
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speaking, because the postulant must not converse or associate 
with other humans between the taking of the bath and the 
finished attempt to dream. On and on into the dark forest the 
father led, followed by the naked boy, till at last the father 
stopped on a high hill, at the foot of a giant pine-tree. 


By signs the father told the boy to climb the tree and to get into 
an eagle's nest that was on the topmost boughs. Then the old 
man went away, in order that the boy might reach the nest 
without coming too close to his human conductor. 


Obediently the boy climbed the tree and sat upon the eagle's nest 
on the top. "I could see very far from that nest," he told me. "The 
day was warm and I hoped to dream that night, but the wind 
rocked the tree top, and the darkness made me so much afraid 
that I did not sleep. 


"On the fourth night there came a terrible thunder-storm, with 
lightning and much wind. The great pine groaned and shook 
until I was sure it must fall. All about it, equally strong trees 
went down with loud crashings, and in the dark there were 
many awful sounds -- sounds that I sometimes hear yet. Rain 
came, and I grew cold and more afraid. I had eaten nothing, of 
course, and I was weak -- so weak and tired, that at last I slept, in 
the nest. I dreamed; yes, it was a wonderful dream that came to 
me, and it has most all come to pass. Part is yet to come. But 
come it surely will. 


"First I saw my own people in three wars. Then I saw the Buffalo 
disappear in a hole in the ground, followed by many of my 
people. Then I saw the whole world at war, and many flags of 
white men were in this land of ours. It was a terrible war, and 
the fighting and the blood made me sick in my dream. Then, last 
of all, I saw a 'person' coming -- coming across what seemed the 
plains. There were deep shadows all about him as he 
approached. This 'person' kept beckoning me to come to him, 
and at last I did go to him. 
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"No, "person," I do not know you. Who are you, and where is 
your country?! 


"Tf you will listen to me, boy, you shall be a great chief and your 
people shall love you. If you do not listen, then I shall turn 
against you. My name is "Reason." 


"As the 'person' spoke this last, he struck the ground with a stick 
he carried, and the blow set the grass afire. I have always tried to 
know that 'person.' I think I know him wherever he may be, and 
in any camp. He has helped me all my life, and I shall never turn 
against him -- never." 


That was the old chief's dream and now a word about the sweat- 
bath. A small lodge is made of willows, by bending them and 
sticking the ends in the ground. A completed sweat lodge is 
shaped like an inverted bowl, and in the centre is a small hole in 
the ground. The lodge is covered with robes, bark, and dirt, or 
anything that will make it reasonably tight. Then a fire is built 
outside and near the sweat lodge in which stones are heated. 
When the stones are ready, the bather crawls inside the sweat- 
lodge, and an assistant rolls the hot stones from the fire, and into 
the lodge. They are then rolled into the hole in the lodge and 
sprinkled with water. One cannot imagine a hotter vapor bath 
than this system produces, and when the bather has satisfied 
himself inside, he darts from the sweat-lodge into the river, 
winter or summer. This treatment killed thousands of Indians 
when the smallpox was brought to them from Saint Louis, in the 
early days. 


That night in the lodge War Eagle told a queer yarn. I shall 
modify it somewhat, but in our own sacred history there is a 
similar tale, well known to all. He said: 
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"Once, a long time ago, two 'thunders' were traveling in the air. 
They came over a village of our people, and there stopped to 
look about. 


"In this village there was one fine, painted lodge, and in it there 
was an old man, an aged woman, and a beautiful young woman 
with wonderful hair. Of course the 'thunders' could look 
through the lodge skin and see all that was inside. One of them 
said to the other: 'Let us marry that young woman, and never tell 
her about it.' 


"All right,’ replied the other 'thunder.' 'I am willing, for she is 
the finest young woman in all the village. She is good in her 
heart, and she is honest.' 


"So they married her, without telling her about it, and she 
became the mother of twin boys. When these boys were born, 
they sat up and told their mother and the other people that they 
were not people, but were 'thunders,' and that they would grow 
up quickly. 


"When we shall have been on earth a while, we shall marry, and 
stay until we each have four sons of our own, then we shall go 
away and again become "thunders," they said. 


"It all came to pass, just as they said it would. When they had 
married good women and each had four sons, they told the 
people one day that it was time for them to go away forever. 


"There was much sorrow among the people, for the twins were 
good men and taught many good things which we have never 
forgotten, but everybody knew it had to be as they said. While 
they lived with us, these twins could heal the sick and tell just 
what was going to happen on earth. 


"One day at noon the twins dressed themselves in their finest 
clothes and went out to a park in the forest. All the people 
followed them and saw them lie down on the ground in the 
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park. The people stayed in the timber that grew about the edge 
of the park, and watched them until clouds and mists gathered 
about and hid them from view. 


"It thundered loudly and the winds blew; trees fell down; and 
when the mists and clouds cleared away, they were gone -- gone 
forever. But the people have never forgotten them, and my 
grandfather, who is in the ground near Rocker, was a 
descendant from one of the sons of the 'thunders.' Ho!" 


RETROSPECTION 


IT was evening in the bad-lands, and the red sun had slipped 
behind the far-off hills. The sundown breeze bent the grasses in 
the coulées and curled tiny dust-clouds on the barren knolls. 
Down in a gulch a clear, cool creek dallied its way toward the 
Missouri, where its water, bitter as gall, would be lost in the 
great stream. Here, where Nature forbids man to work his will, 
and where the she wolf dens and kills to feed her litter, an aged 
Indian stood near the scattered bones of two great buffalo-bulls. 
Time had bleached the skulls and whitened the old warrior's 
hair, but in the solitude he spoke to the bones as to a boyhood 
friend: 


"Ho! Buffalo, the years are long since you died, and your tribe, 
like mine, was even then shrinking fast, but you did not know it; 
would not believe it; though the signs did not lie. My father and 
his father knew your people, and when one night you went 
away, we thought you did but hide and would soon come back. 
The snows have come and gone many times since then, and still 
your people stay away. The young-men say that the great herds 
have gone to the Sand Hills, and that my father still has meat. 
They have told me that the white man, in his greed, has killed -- 
and not for meat -- all the Buffalo that our people knew. They 
have said that the great herds that made the ground tremble as 
they ran were slain in a few short years by those who needed 
not. Can this be true, when ever since there was a world, our 
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people killed your kind, and still left herds that grew in numbers 
until they often blocked the rivers when they passed? Our 
people killed your kind that they themselves might live, but 
never did they go to war against you. Tell me, do your people 
hide. or are the young-men speaking truth, and have your 
people gone with mine to Sand Hill shadows to come back no 
more?" 


"Ho! red man -- my people all have gone. The young-men tell the 
truth and all my tribe have gone to feed among the shadow-hills, 
and your father still has meat. My people suffer from his arrows 
and his lance, yet there the herds increase as they did here, until 
the white man came and made his war upon us without cause or 
need. I was one of the last to die, and with my brother here fled 
to this forbidding country that I might hide; but one day when 
the snow was on the world, a white murderer followed on our 
trail, and with his noisy weapon sent our spirits to join the great 
shadow-herds. Meat? No, he took no meat, but from our 
quivering flesh he tore away the robes that Napa gave to make 
us warm, and left us for the Wolves. That night they came, and 
quarrelling, fighting, snapping 'among themselves, left but our 
bones to greet the morning sun. 


These bones the Coyotes and the weaker ones did drag and 
scrape, and scrape again, until the last of flesh or muscle 
disappeared. Then the winds came and sang -- and all was 
done." 
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Chapter 7 


Islam 


} 


Mohammed 
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Islamic Teaching Stories 


Various Islamic Texts, Qur'an, Hadith, etc. 


PROVIDING HELP TO 
THOSE IN NEED 


The Prophet of Islam (may Allah's peace and our salaams be 
unto him and his Ahlul-Bayt) had just finished the Asr prayer 
and he was sitting in the mosque surrounded by his 
companions. Suddenly a man appeared in the mosque and 
addressing the assembly in the mosque, he said: "I am hungry, 
can some one feed me, I have nothing to wear, and can some one 
provide clothes for me, and I am a wayfarer lost miles away 
from home, can some one provide for me so that my needs be 
fulfilled? 


No one said anything. Then the Prophet spoke. He said to the 
man: "I personally do not have anything to help you, but I will 
send you to a home, where all your needs will be fulfilled. The 
people of that house love Allah and his Prophet, and Allah and 
His Prophet love the inhabitants of that house. That is the house 
of Ahlul-Bayt of Naboowah where the family of my daughter 
lives." He beckoned to Bilal so that he may take the stranger to 
the house of Fatima Zahra, which was adjacent to the mosque. 
Bilal did that. The man came to the door and said: "My salam to 
you O Ahl Bayt an-Nabooway, O you the inhabitants of the 
house where Jibreel descends and where other angels come and 
go. I am hungry, please feed me, I have no clothes please 
provide some clothes for me, and I am lost away from home and 
destitute, please help me get home." 


Fatima Zahra heard the voice. She looked around. The only 
thing she could see in the house was a goatskin on which his two 
little children, Hasan and Husayn used to sleep. She picked up 
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the goatskin and came to door. She extended that goatskin to the 
stranger from behind the door and said: "Please take this and 
fulfill your needs." The stranger looked at the goatskin and 
replied: "what can I do with this goatskin? It will not be 
sufficient for anything." Fatima Zahra thought and then she 
realized that she was wearing a necklace which was wedding 
gift her from the daughter of Hamza bin Abdul-Muttalib. She 
took the necklace off and gave it to the stranger. 


The stranger came back to the mosque and showed to the 
Prophet what he had been given by Fatima Zahra. The Prophet 
looked at the necklace and his eyes filled up with tears. 


The Prophet turned to the stranger and said: "Fatima Zahra has 
fulfilled your needs, now you pray for her." The man raised his 
hands to the heavens and said: "Ya Allah give Fatima Zahra all 
that which no eyes have ever seen and no ears have ever heard." 


Ammar Yasir was also among the companions. He said to the 
stranger: "Are you selling the necklace?" The man replied: "Yes." 


Thus Ammar bought the necklace for three hundred dirhams. 
That was sufficient money for the stranger to buy food, clothing 
and a horse; and soon he was on his way. 


Ammar Yasir came home. He wrapped the necklace in a Yamani 
chadar and daubed it with fragrance. He had a slave boy named 
Sahm. He gave the necklace thus wrapped to the boy and asked 
him to take it to the Prophet. He also said to Sahm that he (the 
slave boy) too was being given away to the Prophet as a gift. The 
Prophet said to Sahm: "Take this necklace to Fatima Zahra and 
after, that you are a free man." 


As Sahm returned the necklace to Fatima Zahra and returned 
from her house, he laughed. People who had been watching the 
whole thing, asked Sahm for the reason of his laughing. 
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Sahm replied: "What a glorious necklace - it came out of the 
house, fed a hungry man, clothed a naked man, and provided 
for a lost wayfarer. It then freed a slave from his bond and then 
returned to its rightful owner/ mistress. 


MORAL OF THE STORY: 


The Prophet taught us, the Muslims at large, to be grateful to 
anyone who provides any kind of help. The best expression of 
that gratitude is doing a Dua for your benefactor. Fatima Zahra 
did not need any Dua from a stranger, but that was the teaching 
of the Prophet and his methodology. 


That legacy continued in the Prophet's own family and each and 
every member of that family provided the best example of social 
and personal morality. 


In the 61 year of Hijra, after the tragedy of Karbala, the surviving 
women and children were taken prisoners and they were being 
paraded in the streets of Koofa. On both sides, people were 
watching the passing caravan from their balconies. On one camel 
back Husayn's sister Zaynab and his orphan daughter Sukayna 
who was four years old, were riding. As the camel arrived close 
to a house, there was a woman standing there. Sukayna was 
thirsty and asked the woman if she could give her a drink. The 
woman came back quickly with a cup full of water and said: 
"You appear to be an orphan; Allah accepts an orphan's prayer 
very quickly. I have longing, I would like you to pray for my 
wish after you had your drink." 


Zaynab, immediately stopped the four year old and said: "YOU 
pray for the lady first and then drink the water." 


Who would think about morals in such difficult circumstances - 
no one but the Ahlul-Bayt. 


This was the character and ideal of the Ahlul-Bayt. It is for this 
reason that the devotees of Ahlul-Bayt revere them and look up 
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to them for all their guidance in religious as well as worldly 
matters. 


By: Syed-Mohsin Naquvi 


ANGER 


Mubarad and Ibn Aisha narrated that a man from Syria saw 
Imam Hassan riding a horse and started insulting him. Imam 
Hassan did not reply to the man. When the Syrian stopped, 
Imam Hassan proceeded towards him and after cheerfully 
greeting him said: 


"Old man, I believe you are a stranger. Maybe you have 
confused me with another person. If you ask forgiveness, it is 
granted to you. If you ask for a means of transportation, we shall 
provide it for you. If you are hungry, we shall feed you. If you 
are in need of clothes, we shall cloth you. If you are deprived, we 
shall grant you. If you are being sought, we shall give you 
refuge. If you have any need, we shall fulfill it for you. And if 
you wish to proceed with your caravan be our guest until you 
leave, it would be more useful to you, for we hold a good 
position, great dignity and vast belongings." 


When the man heard the words of al-Hassan he cried and said: 


"I testify that you are Allah's heir on His earth. Allah surely 
knows to whom He assigns His Message. You and your Father 
were the most resented of Allah's creatures to me, but now you 
are the most beloved of Allah's creatures to me." 


The man then directed his caravan and became their guest of the 
town until he departed while believing in their love. 
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SERVANT STORY 


Just as the Prophet and his companions landed from their rides, 
and laid the loads down, it was decided that they would sacrifice 
a lamb for dinner. 

One of the companions volunteered: "I will sacrifice the lamb." 
Another: "I will skin it." 

Third: "I will cook it." 

Fourth: " I will..." 


The Prophet (S.A.W.): "I will gather the wood from the desert." 


The group: "O Messenger of Allah, it is not becoming of you to 
discomfort yourself as such. You rest. We will be honored to do 
all this on our own." 


The Prophet (S.A.W.): "I know that you are eager to do it all, but 
Allah isn't pleased with the slave who distinguishes between 
himself and his companions, and considers himself better than 
others." 


Then he went to the desert, and gathered some wood, and 
brought it to the group. 
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REACTIONS TO 
MISTREATMENT 


One day Imam Ali Ibn al-Hussain as-Sajjad was sitting in the 
company of his followers when a man, who was related to him, 
approached and began insulting the Imam. This man's name was 
al-Hassan Ibn al-Muthanna. Imam Ali ignored the man and 
when he had left said to his companions: 


"You heard what that man said to me, I would like you to come 
with me to hear my reply to him." 


The companions of Imam Ali then said: 


"We will come with you, although we wanted you or us to say 
something (an equal response) to him." 


The Imam proceeded to the man's home reciting: 


"And those who when they commit an indecency or do injustice 
to their souls remember Allah and ask forgiveness for their 
faults; and who forgives the faults but Allah, and (who) do not 
knowingly persist in what they have done." (3:135) 


His companions hearing this concluded that the Imam would 
say only kind words to the man. The Imam reached al-Hassan 
Ibn al-Muthanna's house and said: 


"Tell him this is Ali Ibn al-Hussain." The man heard this and 
came out prepared for an encounter. He was sure that Imam 
Sajjad came only to revenge his actions. When al-Hassan al- 
Muthanna appeared. Imam Sajjad said: 


"My Brother! You have come to me and have said something's. If 
you have said that which truly lies in me, I seek forgiveness from 
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Allah; and if you have accused me of that which I am innocent, I 
ask Allah to forgive you!!" 


When the man heard the words of the Imam he kissed his 
forehead and said: 


"Indeed I accused you of that which you are innocent of. These 
words describe me." 


JOWAIBIR AND ZALFA 


"How beautiful it were if you could marry and establish a 
family, ending this forlorn and isolated life? You could fulfill 
your natural urges and also she could help you in your temporal 
and spiritual needs and goals." 


"O Messenger of Allah, I have neither wealth nor beauty; nor I 
have a noble descent or lineage. Who will marry me? And which 
woman likes to be wife of a poor, short, black and ugly man like 
me?" 


"O Jowaibir! God has changed the individual's worth through 
Islam. Many people were high-placed in the pre-Islamic society 
and Islam brought them down. Many were despised non-entities 
and Islam bestowed them with honor and high rank and 
brought them up. Islam abolished the un-Islamic discrimination 
and pride of lineage. Now all people irrespective of their color 
and origin are equal. Nobody has superiority over others but 
through piety and obedience to Allah. Among the Muslims, only 
that person would be higher than YOU whose virtues and deeds 
are better than you. Now do as I tell you." 


These words were exchanged one day between the Prophet and 
Jowaibir when the Prophet came to see the people of "Suffa". 


Jowaibir was a native of "Yamamah" where he came to know 
about the Prophet and the advent of Islam. He was poor, black 
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and short, but at the same time intelligent truth seeking and a 
man of determination. He came to Medina to look at Islam from 
near; in a short time he embraced Islam. Since he had neither 
money, house nor any friends; he temporarily was 
accommodated along with other poor Muslims in the Mosque by 
permission of the Prophet. When it was revealed unto the 
Prophet that the Mosque was not a place of habitation, it became 
necessary to shift them elsewhere. The Prophet selected a site 
outside the Mosque and erected a shed for them. The place was 
named as "Suffa" and the residents were known as "Ashab-e- 
Suffa" - all of them poor from places far away from Medina. 


The Prophet came to visit them one day. Noticing Jowaibir 
among them he decided to bring him out of this forlorn life. It 
was beyond the fancy of Jowaibir to own a house and have a 
wife in his condition. And that was why he replied to the 
Prophet as to how it was possible for anyone to accept him in 
matrimony when the Prophet advised him to marry. But the 
Prophet removing his doubts explained to him the changes 
brought about in the social outlook of the people by Islam. 


After bringing Jowaibir out of his inferiority complex, he 
directed him to the house of Ziad ibne Lubaid to request him for 
his daughter's hand in marriage. 


Ziad was one of the wealthiest persons of Medina and 
commanded high respect among his tribes. When Jowaibir 
entered his house, he was surrounded by his relatives and some 
of his tribes-men. Jowaibir took a seat, paused for a moment and 
then raising his head said, "I have brought a message from the 
Prophet. Do you like to hear it confidentially or openly?" 


Ziad: "A message from the Prophet is an honor to me, better you 
tell it openly." 


"The Prophet has sent me to request you for your daughter for 
myself". 
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"I don't speak on my own accord. Everybody knows me, I am 
not a liar" 


"Strange! We don't give our daughters to persons of unequal 
status nor outside our tribe. You go back I shall go to the Prophet 
and have a talk with him myself." 


Jowaibir left the house murmuring, "By God, whatever the 
Qur'an teaches and whatever is the purpose of the prophethood 
of Muhammad is totally against what Ziad says." 


Those nearby heard the murmurings of Jowaibir. Zalfa, the 
lovely daughter of Ziad, and the beauty queen of Medina, heard 
these words of Jowaibir. She came to her father and asked: 


"Father, what was that man who just went out saying? And what 
did he mean?" 


"He had come to ask for your hand in marriage and was 
claiming that the Prophet had sent him for this purpose". 


"Isn't it possible that he had really sent him, and thus your 
rejection may amount to disobedience of the Prophet's order?" 


"What do you feel about it?" 


"I feel you should bring him back before he reaches to the 
Prophet, and then go yourself to find out the truth." 


He brought Jowaibir back to his house with due respect, and 
then himself hurried up to the Prophet. When he saw him he 
said: 


"O Messenger of God, Jowaibir came to my house and brought 
such and such a message from you, I would like to inform you 
that our custom is to give our daughters to persons of equal 
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status and belonging to our tribe, who are all your helpers and 
companions." 


"O Ziad, Jowaibir is a Faithful man. That dignity and honor 
which you are talking about has now been abrogated. Every 
Believer man is equal (for marriage purpose) to every believer 
woman." 


Ziad returned to his house and explained the matter to his 
daughter. She said, "Please do not reject the proposal put by the 
Prophet. This matter concerns me. I accept Jowaibir whatever his 
condition may be. If the Prophet is pleased with it, I am also 
pleased." 


The wedding was duly solemnized, Ziad paid "Mahr" (Marriage) 
from his own wealth and offered good articles to the pair. They 
asked the bridegroom, "Have you got a house where to take the 
bride?" He said, "No, I had never thought that I would get a wife 
and settle in domestic life. It was the Prophet who came 
suddenly and had a talk with me and sent me to Ziad's house". 


Ziad arranged for him a house equipped with complete 
household effects, and transferred the bride superbly adorned 
with ornaments and perfumes. 


Night came. Jowaibir did not know where was the house meant 
for him. He was guided to the house and led to the bridal- 
chamber. When he saw the house and its equipments and looked 
at the dazzling bride, his past came to his mind and he said to 
himself, "How poor I was when I entered this city. I had nothing 
- neither money nor beauty, neither any lineage nor family - now 
God made these affluences available to me through Islam. 
Indeed it is Islam that has brought such changes in the social 
outlook of the people beyond any imagination. How grateful I 
am to God for bestowing upon me all these Blessings!" 
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In spiritual ecstasy he went to a corner of the room; spent the 
night in recitation of the Qur'an and prayer. It was dawn when 
he came to himself and then decided to fast in gratitude to God. 


When women came to see Zalfa in the morning they found her 
untouched. They kept the matter secret from Ziad. Two nights 
and days passed in the same manner. He was fasting during 
days and praying during nights. The women of the family of the 
bride were worried. They thought perhaps Jowaibir was 
impotent and had no need for a woman. At last, they put the 
matter before Ziad. He informed the Prophet; the Prophet; called 
Jowaibir and asked, 


"Don't you have any desire for woman?" 
"Incidentally, I have very intense desire of that kind". 
"Then why didn't you go near your bride?" 


"O Prophet of God, when I entered the house I found myself 
amidst that affluence. A state of gratitude and devotion took me 
over. I thought it necessary to offer thanks and prayers to Allah 
before doing anything. Tonight I shall go near my wife." 


Jowaibir and Zalfa lived a most happy life. When the call for a 
Jihad (Holy war) came, he participated in it with the enthusiasm 
typical of a brave Muslim, and achieved martyrdom under the 
banner of Islam. 


After his martyrdom, Zalfa was the most sought after woman for 
a wife and people were eager to pay the greatest Mahr for her. 
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DON'T TREAT THE 
EVIL-DOER WITH EVIL 


There was a companion of the king who visited him all the time. He 
would sit beside him and say, 'Treat the good-doer with good and don't 
treat the evil-doer with evil for his evil will be sufficient for him.' 


Another man envied his position with the king and his good speech. 
The envious man came to the king and related: 'Your companion that 
sits beside you claimed that you had a bad smell.' 


The king inquired, 'But how can I verify this?’ 


The man replied, 'Call him to you. He will put his hand on his nose as 
he gets closer to you.' 


The king said, 'Leave, and I will see! 'This man left the king and invited 
the king's companion to a meal that he had placed much garlic in. 


The companion ate and then went to the king as usual and said, 'Treat 
the good-doer with good and don't treat the evil-doer with evil, for his 
evil will be sufficient for him.' 


The king said to him, 'Get closer to me!' The man moved closer, and 
placed his hand over his mouth so that the king would not smell the 
odor of garlic. 


The king thought to himself, 'That man was truthful.' The king then 
hand-wrote a letter and gave it to the companion. The king never wrote 
anything unless he wanted to give someone a prize or gift. 


But this letter was written to one of his administrators and contained 
the following message: 'When the bearer of this letter comes to you, 
slaughter him and skin him. Then fill his skin with straw and send him 
back to me.' 


Later, the envious man met the companion on his way and asked, 'What 
is this letter?! 
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The companion replied, 'The king has given mea gift.' 


The envious man asked, 'Would you give it to me.' 
The other companion said, 'It's yours.' 


The envious man took it and went to the administrator. The 
administrator said to him, 'This letter is a command from the king to 
slaughter you and skin you.' 


The envious man announced, 'This letter is not mine. I beseech you in 
the Name of Allah to check with the king before you do anything.' 


The administrator informed him that there would be no changes to 
what the king had written. Then he slaughtered him, skinned him, filled 
his skin with straw, and sent him back to the king. 


In the meantime, the companion returned to the king as usual. The king 
was shocked and demanded, 'What happened to the letter?! 


He said, 'So-and-so met me and asked me for it, so I gave it to him.' 
The king then challenged, 'Have you said that I have a bad smell?! 
The man rebutted, 'No!' 


So the king asked, 'Then why did you place your hand over your 
mouth?! 


The man answered, 'So-and-so provided me with food that had much 
garlic in it and I hated that you might smell it.' 


The king declared, 'You are truthful. The evil of the evildoer is sufficient 
for him." 


Holy Qur'an says: "Whoever works righteousness benefits his own soul; 
whoever works evil, it is against his own soul: nor is your Lord ever 
unjust (in the least) to His Servants." (41:46) 
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WORDS AND ACTIONS 
SHOULD BE THE SAME 


There once was a boy who loved eating sweets. He always asked 
for sweets from his father. His father was a poor man. He could 
not always afford sweets for his son. But the little boy did not 
understand this, and demanded sweets all the time. 


The boy's father thought hard about how to stop the child asking 
for so many sweets. There was a very holy man living nearby at 
that time. The boy's father had an idea. He decided to take the 
boy to the great man who might be able to persuade the child to 
stop asking for sweets all the time. 


The boy and his father went along to the great man. The father 
said to him, "O great saint, could you ask my son to stop asking 
for sweets which I cannot afford?" The great man was in 
difficulty, because he liked sweets himself. How could he ask the 
boy to give up asking for sweets? The holy man told the father to 
bring his son back after one month. 


During that month, the holy man gave up eating sweets, and 
when the boy and his father returned after a month, the holy 
man said to the boy "My dear child, will you stop asking for 
sweets which your father cannot afford to give you?" 


From then on, the boy stopped asking for sweets. 


The boy's father asked the saint, "Why did you not ask my son to 
give up asking for sweets when we came to you a month ago?" 
The saint replied, "How could I ask a boy to give up sweets 
when I loved sweets myself. In the last month I gave up eating 
sweets." 
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A person's example is much more powerful than just his words. 
When we ask someone to do something, we must do it ourselves 
also. We should not ask others to do what we do not do 
ourselves. 


DO NOT TRANSGRESS 


Prophet Sulayman in response to his special prayer to Allah was 
granted Kingdom and was given power over the forces of 
nature, over the Jinns and men and devils and other living 
creatures. He was also endowed with knowledge of their 
language and could easily communicate with them. 


Prophet Sulayman once was sitting on the bank of a lake deeply 
engrossed in the beauties of nature around and appreciating the 
various forms of Allah's creation on earth. 


Suddenly Prophet Sulayman's attention was drawn towards an 
ant creeping forward with a grain of wheat in its mouth. As it 
reached near the water, a tortoise came out, opened its mouth 
and the ant crept into it. The tortoise closing its mouth 
disappeared under the water. After a while, the tortoise again 
sprung out of the water and standing on the bank opened its 
mouth and the ant came out. But this time it had no grain of 
wheat in its mouth. 


Prophet Sulayman became anxious to know what had been 
happening under water. On inquiring, the ant explained that at 
the bottom of the lake, was a stone and underneath it lived a 
blind ant. Allah had created it there and because of blindness, it 
could not move about. The ant further said that I have been 
appointed by Allah to provide its daily sustenance with the 
assistance of the tortoise and hence, I do perform this duty 
everyday. 


Let us ponder over one thing. If a tiny creature like an ant living 
under a stone at the bottom of a sea is not denied its sustenance, 
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why should man the noblest of all creatures ever suspect loss of 
his sustenance from Almighty Allah? Isn't it foolishness to dirty 
one's hand in prohibited transactions for earning one's 
livelihood? Such persons do not get more, than what is destined 
and earn Allah's Wrath and Punishment in the Here-after world. 


IMPATIENCE 


Hazrat Yusuf was jailed under the orders of the Aziz of Egypt. 
When his companion in the jail was being released Hazrat Yusuf 
requested him to recommend his matter to the Aziz so that he 
too be released. At this Hazrat Jibraeel (A.S.) appeared in the jail 
and made him look at the floor of the jail. When Hazrat Yusuf 
did so he could see the bottoms of the earth and sea. He also saw 
in the bottom of the earth an ant with a particle of grain in its 
mouth. Jibraeel said, "Do you think that your Allah who does 
not forget even this ant at the bottom of the earth and feeds it, 
would let you go out of His mind?" 


"Now for this impatience of yours you are ordered to remain in 
jail for seven more years." 


THE BENEFIT OF 
NAMAZ-E-MAITYYAT 


In the times of Hazrat Dawood there was a person who was very 
pious who used to spend his money lavishly in good causes. 
Hazrat Dawood was very much attached to him. In the mean 
while Hazrat Dawood got a revelation from Allah through 
which Hazrat Dawood came to know that all the money spent 
by that person was only for show and there was no real charity 
for the sake of God. When this man died, people expected 
Hazrat Dawood to attend the funeral but instead of himself 
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attending the funeral Hazrat Dawood sent a representative to 
attend. 


There were fifty witnesses at the lime of Ghusal and all of them 
whispered among themselves that they had not seen anything 
except good from the person. The same fifty declared and made 
the same statement while offering Namaz and also at burial and 
all of them bore witness saying that they found that man 
excellent in his ways. After the burial was over, Hazrat Dawood 
got a revelation from God and was asked why he did not attend. 
Hazrat Dawood pleaded that because he was doing charity only 
for show and not for Allah he did not like to attend the funeral 
of such a person. 


Revelation came from Allah saying, "Oh Dawood! When I heard 
the statement of the people that he was good, I accepted their 
witnesses and gave preference to their statement over my own 
knowledge and gave the man all the rewards that he deserved 
because of the public opinion. 


SUCCESS IN THIS LIFE 
AND THE HEREAFTER 
DEPENDS ON YOUR 
CORRECT DECISIONS 


Prophet Dawood (as) was a prophet of Allah and a king. He had 
nineteen sons and every one of them wanted to inherit his 
throne. He agreed with one of his wives to nominate their eldest 
son to the throne. Allah commanded him not to appoint anyone, 
but to wait for His order. 
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One day, he was asked to decide in a dispute between Elia, who 
was a cultivator, and his neighbor, Yohanna, who was a 
herdsman. Elia complained that the sheep belonging to Yohanna 
had grazed in his cornfield and had eaten the vegetables, 
causing him a great loss. Yohanna admitted that it had 
happened at night while he was asleep. By the command of 
Allah, Prophet Dawood (as) called all his sons and told them 
that whoever decided the case correctly, would become his heir. 


Sulayman / Solomon (as), who was the youngest son, ruled that 
Yohanna would have to surrender to Elia the milk and the wool 
that he would obtain from his sheep during that year. Prophet 
Dawood (as) asked him how he had decided in this manner. 


Sulayman (as) replied, "The sheep did not eat the plants, but 
only the fruits; thus only the produce from the sheep should 
make up for the loss." 


Allah informed the Prophet Dawood (as) that the ruling given 
by Sulayman (as) was the best and he should be made his heir. 
Dawood (as) gathered all his sons in the presence of the learned 
people and chiefs of tribes and declared, by Allah's command, 
Sulayman (as) to be a prophet of Allah and his heir to the throne. 


Prophet Dawood (as) died and Sulayman (as) became a king at 
the age of thirteen. 


USE YOUR GIFTS TO 
BRING HUMANITY TO 
GOD 


In spite of his wealth, glory, and vast empire, Prophet Sulayman 
(as) remained a humble and devoted servant of Allah. He spent 
his nights in prayers and fasted during the days. He used his 
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power and might only in the way of Allah to bring humankind 
to the right path. For his livelihood, he used to make baskets and 
sell them in the market; and with the money he obtained, he 
bought food and shared it with the poor. 


One day, when he was inspecting the birds, he noticed that a 
bird called Hudhud was not present. He said, "Where is 
Hudhud? I will punish him severely if he remains absent 
without a good reason." 


Shortly after that, Hudhud arrived and told Prophet Sulayman 
(as) that he had flown over the land of Saba where he had seen a 
beautiful woman ruling over the people. Her name was Bilqees. 
She had plenty of wealth, a strong army and a throne made of 
gold, diamonds and other precious stones. He saw her and the 
people worshipping the sun, instead of Allah. 


Prophet Sulayman (as) was very pleased with Hudhud and gave 
him a letter to deliver to Bilqees. Hudhud flew to the land of 
Saba and dropped the letter in the lap of Bilqees while she was 
in the palace. 


When Bilgees received the letter, she called her advisors and 
said, "I have received an honorable letter from Sulayman. It 
begins In the name of Allah, the beneficent, the merciful and it 
reads: "Accept Allah and worship only Him. I am his prophet, 
believe in what I say and accept my command". 


DON'T OFFER OR 
RECEIVE BRIBES 


Bilqees then asked her advisors to advise her as to what she 
should do. They replied, "We are very strong and have a 
powerful army to fight against Sulayman, but the decision is 
yours and we will obey your order." 
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Bilqees was wise and decided not to fight Prophet Sulayman 
(as). Instead, she sent him valuable gifts to see what he would 
do. When the messengers of Bilgees arrived in the land of 
Prophet Sulayman (as) and saw his glory and his wealth, they 
were struck with wonder. They thought the gifts they had 
brought were worthless. 


Prophet Sulayman (as) became very angry when he was 
presented with the gifts and said, "What! Do you offer me 
wealth? What Allah has given me is more superior to all the 
wealth on this earth. Go back to your queen with her gifts and 
tell her that I will soon march to conquer her land with a huge 
army." 


When Bilqees heard what had happened, she decided to 
surrender herself to Prophet Sulayman (as) and make 
preparations to go meet him. 


ALWAYS SEEK 
KNOWLEDGE 


Meanwhile, on the orders of Prophet Sulayman (as), a palace of 
glass was built in honor of Bilqees. Even the floor was made of 
glass and water was put under it with different kinds of fish. The 
whole floor looked like a pool of water without the glass 
showing on top. 


Sulayman (as) then asked who could bring the throne of Bilqees 
to him. Jinn stepped forward and said, "I will bring the throne 
before you rise from your seat." One man, who was given a little 
knowledge by Allah, said, "I will bring it in the twinkling of an 
eye." When Prophet Sulayman (as) saw the throne before him, he 
praised Allah and thanked Him for His favors. 
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ADMIT YOUR 
MISTAKES WHEN 
YOU'RE WRONG 


When Bilgees arrived, she was amazed to see her throne and 
realized what power Allah had given to Prophet Sulayman (as). 
She then entered the palace through the courtyard whose floor 
was made of glass. Thinking that it was a pool of water, she 
raised her clothes to pass through it. When Prophet Sulayman 
(as) informed her, what it was, she was overwhelmed with 
wonder and accepted him to be a prophet of Allah. She said, "O 
Lord, I have wronged myself in worshipping the sun instead of 
you. I therefore give in myself with Sulayman to You, the Lord 
of the Worlds." 


Prophet Sulayman (as) then married Bilgees and thereafter she 
returned to her land, where he visited her frequently. The people 
of Saba who were sun-worshippers, were converted to believe in 
Allah and to worship none other than Him. 


PREPARE FOR DEATH, 
IT STRIKES US 
UNAWARES 


One day, Prophet Sulayman (as), with the staff in his land, was 
viewing the kingdom around him, when he saw a young man 
approaching him. He was surprised and asked him, "Who are 
you and who gave you permission to enter the palace?" 
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The visitor replied, "I have come in with the permission of Allah, 
the owner of the universe. I am the angel of death and Allah has 
sent me to take your life away." 


Prophet Sulayman (as) said, "Then allow me to go home to 
prepare for death and rest on my bed". The Angel said: "No". 


While Prophet Sulayman (as) stood leaning on his staff, his soul 
left him. His body remained standing for such a long time that 
the people and the Jinn's believed him to have become a spirit or 
a magician. They carried on with the work entrusted to them by 
Prophet Sulayman (as), until Allah caused the ants to eat away 
the staff he was leaning on and his body fell to the ground. 
Prophet Sulayman (as) ruled for forty years and died at the age 
of fifty-three. 


REWARD FOR HELPING 
OTHERS 


Ibn Abbas narrated, Once I was in a state of itikaaf in the 
Prophet's Mosque (Medina). A certain person came to me and 
sat down. I said to him, 'O so and so, you look sad". He said, 'Yes 
of course, o fraternal brother of the Prophet. So-and-so has his 
due on me, and by the one who lies in eternal peace in the grave 
(i.e. Prophet Muhammad), I am not able to pay the debt' I said, 
‘Should I not talk to him about your debt?' He said, 'You can do 
so if you like' There upon I put my shoes on and went out of the 
mosque. The person asked him, 'Have you forgotten the state 
you were in (i.e. itikaaf)?' I replied, 'Not at all, but I have heard 
romp the one who lies in eternal peace in the grave [saying this 
his eyes became filled with tears], said: 


"One who moves to fulfill any need of his brother, and makes 
effort for it, will find it better than itikaaf of ten years; and one 
who performs itikaaf for one day for the pleasure of Allah, he 
will create a distance of three ditches between him and the hell - 
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and each ditch has a width which lies between East and West, or 
between the heaven and earth." 


Source: Al Targhib Vol II p 272. 


ARMY OF ELEPHANTS 


The following incident is mentioned in Surah Feel of the Holy 
Qur'an and it happened during the period of the birth-year of 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him). Abraha Al-Ashram 
was the governor of Yemen on behalf of the king of Ethiopia. He 
(Abrahah) thought to build a house (like the Kabah at Makkah) 
in Sana (the capital of Yemen) and call the Arabs to perform the 
pilgrimage there in Sana instead of the Kabah in Makkah, with 
the intention of diverting the trade and benefits from Makkah to 
Yemen. He presented his idea to the king of Ethiopia who 
agreed to it. So the house (church) was built and he named it Al- 
Qullais; there was no church of its like at that time. Then a man 
from the Quraish tribe of Makkah came there and was infuriated 
by it, so he relieved his nature (stools and urine) in it, soiled its 
walls and went away. When Abrahah Al-Ashram saw that, he 
could not control his anger and raised an army to invade 
Makkah and demolish the Kabah. He had in that army thirteen 
elephants and amongst them was an elephant called Mahmud 
which was the biggest of them. So that army proceeded and 
none amongst the Arab tribes that faced them (fought against 
them) but was killed and defeated, till it approached near 
Makkah. Then there took place negotiations between Abrahah 
Al-Ashram and the chief of Makkah (Abdul Muttalib bin 
Hashim, the grandfather of the Prophet), and it was concluded 
that Abrahah would restore the camels of Abdul Muttalib which 
he had taken away, and then he (Abrahah) would decide himself 
as regards the Kabah. Abdul Muttalib ordered the men of 
Makkah to evacuate the city and go to the top of the mountains 
along with their wives and children in case some harm should 
come to them from the invading oppressors. Then that army 
moved towards Makkah till they reached valley Muhassir. While 
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the army was marching towards Makkah, in the middle of the 
valley, suddenly it was overtaken by flocks of birds, flocks after 
flocks, air-raiding that army with small stones slightly bigger 
than a lentil seed. There never fell a stone on a soldier except it 
dissolved his flesh and burst it into pieces. So they perished with 
a total destruction. Abrahah Al-Ashram fled away while his 
flesh was bursting into pieces till he died on the way (back to 
Yemen). Such was the victory bestowed by Allah, (the All- 
Majestic, All-Powerful) to the people of Makkah and such was 
the protection provided by Him for His House (Kabah in 
Makkah). 


Source: Extracted from Tafsir of Surah Feel (Surah 105) by Ibn 
Kathir as found in Translation of the Noble Qur'an by 
Muhammad Muhsin Khan. 


THIRST FOR 
LEARNING 


Hadhrat Abdullah bin Abbas (may Allah be pleased with him) 
says: 


"After the passing away of the Prophet (peace be upon him), I 
said to an Ansari friend of mine: “The Prophet is not now with 
us. But a large number of Sahabah are still among us. Let us go 
to them and get knowledge of the Islamic practices.’ He said: ' 
Who is going to approach you for learning a regulation in the 
presence of these eminent Sahabah?' I was not discouraged. I 
kept up my quest for knowledge and approached every person 
who was supposed to have heard something from the Prophet. I 
managed to gather substantial information from the Ansar. If on 
my visit to someone of the Sahabah, I found him asleep, I spread 
my shawl at the gate and sat waiting. Sometimes my face and 
body would get covered with dust, but I kept sitting till they 
woke and I was able to contact them. Some of them said: 
‘Abdullah you are the cousin of the Prophet; you could have sent 
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for us. Why did you take the trouble of coming to our places?' I 
said to them: 'I must come to you, for I am a student and you are 
my teachers.' Some people for whom I had waited said: 'Since 
when have you been waiting for us?' I informed them that I had 
been sitting there for a pretty long time. They said: 'What a pity! 
You could have awakened us from our sleep.' I said: 'I did not 
like to disturb you for my own sake.' I thus carried on my 
pursuits, till there came a time when people began to flock to me 
for learning. My Ansari friend realized this at that time and 
remarked: 'This boy has surely proved himself more sensible 
than us." 


Source: From the book "Stories of the Sahabah" by Shaikh 
Muhammad Zakariyya Kaandhlawi. 


PRAYER OF A SICK 
PERSON 


Imam Baihaqi has stated on the authority of Hadhrat Ali who 
stated: "Once, I was present with the Prophet (peace be upon 
him). At that time, I had fallen so much sick that I prayed to 
Allah Almighty to grant me death if I am destined to die so that I 
may get relief from the sickness, otherwise, I may be restored to 
normal health from the sickness if I have to live for sometime. I, 
also, prayed for being granted patience if this sickness is a test 
for me from Allah Almighty." Hearing that, the Prophet beat Ali 
with his foot and observed: "Oh Ali! repeat what you were 
saying." Ali repeated his prayer. Then the Prophet prayed to 
Allah Almighty: "O Allah! Heal him from the sickness." Ali 
stated that he became healthy the same day and the pain never 
appeared again. 


Source: From the book "The Miracles of the Prophet 
Muhammad" by Shaikh Ahmed Saeed Dehalvi. 
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A SHEET FOR A 
PROPHET 


Narrated Abu Hazim: I heard Sahl bin Saad saying, "A woman 
brought a Burda (i.e. a square piece of cloth having edging). I 
asked, 'Do you know what a Burda is?' They replied in the 
affirmative and said, "It is a cloth sheet with woven margins." 
Sahl went on, "She addressed the Prophet and said, 'I have 
woven it with my hands for you to wear.' The Prophet took it as 
he was in need of it, and came to us wearing it as a waist sheet. 
One of us said, 'O Allah's Apostle! Give it to me to wear.' The 
Prophet agreed to give it to him. The Prophet sat with the people 
for a while and then returned (home), wrapped that waist sheet 
and sent it to him. The people said to that man, 'You haven't 
done well by asking him for it when you know that he never 
turns down anybody's request.' The man replied, 'By Allah, I 
have not asked him for it except to use it as my shroud when I 
die." Sahl added; "Later it (ie. that sheet) was his shroud." 


Source: Sahih Al Bukhari (Volume 3, Hadith# 306) 


The person wanted to have the sheet for his shroud because he 
hoped that Allah will show mercy towards him after death as he 
is covered in a sheet that was worn by the Prophet. We can also 
hope for the same by dressing ourselves with the lifestyle of the 
Prophet (peace be upon him) as his simple lifestyle is the most 
beloved to Allah. 


THE PATCHED ROBE 


There was a Jew of Damascus who was reading a holy book one 
day when he came across the name of the Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) written in it. Not liking this, he removed 
the name. But the next day he found it there again. Again he 
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took out the name; but on the third day it had appeared again. 
He thought: "Perhaps this is a sign that a true Emissary has 
come. I will journey southwards to Madinah." 


And he forthwith started out, not tarrying until he reached the 
city of the Prophet. When he arrived there, knowing nobody, he 
was near the Mosque of the Prophet when the Sahabi Anas 
arrived. He said to Anas: "Friend, take me to the Prophet." 


Anas led him into the mosque, which was full of people in 
anguish. Abu Bakr the successor was sitting there at the head of 
the assembly. The old man went up to him, thinking he must be 
Muhammad, and said: "O Chosen Envoy of God, a strayed old 
man has come to offer you peace." Hearing the title of the 
Prophet used, everyone present burst into a flood of tears. The 
stranger was uncertain as to what to do. He said: "I am a 
foreigner and a Jew, and I am unaware of the rites of the Faith of 
Submission to the Will of Allah. Have I said something 
untoward? Should I have remained silent? Or is this a ritual 
observance? Why do you cry? If it is a ceremony, I have never 
heard of it." 


Omar said to him: "We do not weep because of anything which 
you have done. But you must hear, unfortunate one, that it is a 
but a week since the Prophet left the earth. When we heard his 
name, grief took possession of our hearts anew." 


As soon as he heard this, the ancient tore his clothes in anguish. 
When he had recovered a little, he said: "Do me one favor. Let 
me have at least a robe of the Prophet. If I cannot see him, at 
least let me have this." 


Omar answered: "Only Fatima could give us one of his robes." 
Ali said: "But she will not allow anyone to go near her." But they 
went to her door and knocked, and explained what they wanted. 


Fatima answered: "Verily, the Prophet spoke truly when he said, 
shortly before he died: 'A wayfarer, who has love towards me 
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and who is a good man, will come to the house. He will not see 
me. Give him, therefore, this patchwork robe as if from me, and 
for me treat him gently, offering salutations." 


The Jew put the robe on himself and, professing Islam, asked to 
be taken to the Prophet's grave. It was at this place that he 
breathed his last. 


Source: From the book "lahi-Nama" by Shaikh Farid Al-Din 
Attar. 


YOUNG MAN'S FEAR 
OF ALLAH 


One day, Malik bin Dinar (rahimaullah) was passing by a place 
when he noticed a young man wearing old clothes and crying by 
the roadside. His name was Uthbah. Sweat was dripping down 
his body even though the temperature was very cold at that 
time. Malik bin Dinar became very surprised at this scene and 
asked Uthbah, "Oh young man, why are you crying? And why 
are you sweating during this cold temperature?" 


Uthbah replied, "Once, I committed a sin at this place. Today, as 
I was passing by this place, I remembered that sin." 


Source: Obtained from the book '"Tambihul Ghafileen" by Shaikh 
Abul Laith Samarkandi. 


Look how pious were the early Muslims. Today, we are 
committing thousands of sins, yet, we are walking around with 
happiness and joy as if we have nothing to worry about. 
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THE MISER AND THE 
ANGEL OF DEATH 


A miser had accumulated, by effort, trade and lending, three 
hundred thousand dinars. He had lands and buildings, and all 
kinds of wealth. He then decided that he would spend a year in 
enjoyment, living comfortably, and then decide as what his 
future should be. 


But, almost as soon as he had stopped amassing money the 
Angel of Death appeared before him, to take his life away. 


The miser tried, by every argument which he could muster, to 
dissuade the Angel, who seemed, however, adamant. Then the 
man said: "Grant me but three more days and I will give you 
one-third of my possessions." 


The angel refused, and pulled again at the miser's life, tugging to 
take it away. 


Then the man said: 


"If you only allow me two more days on earth, I will give you 
two hundred thousand dinars from my store." 


But the Angel would not listen to him. And the Angel even 
refused to give the man a solitary extra day for all his three 
hundred thousand pieces. 


The miser said: 


"Please, then, give me just time enough to write one little thing 
down." 


This time the Angel allowed him this single concession, and the 
man wrote, with his own blood: 
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"Man, make use of your life. I could not buy one hour for three 
hundred thousand dinars. Make sure that you realize the value 
of your time." 


Source: Obtained from the book "The Way of the Sufi" by Idries 
Shah. 


BE THE FIRST TO HELP 


Ibne Abbas narrates: Rasulullah (Peace be upon him) sent 
Abdullah ibne Rawaha with a Jamaat (expedition) on a Friday. 
His companions set off in the morning, but he decided to stay 
behind and catch up with them after offering Salat-ul-Jumah 
(Friday Prayers) with Rasulullah (Peace be upon him). When he 
did so, he was spotted by Rasulullah (Peace be upon him), who 
inquired: What prevented you from going out in the morning 
with your companions. He replied: I wanted to offer Salat-ul- 
Jumah with you and then join them. He said: If you spend all 
that is present in the world, you will still not be able to attain the 
reward and virtues of those who left in the morning. 


Source: Hadith from Tirmidhi. 


Whenever the opportunity comes to help Islam, we should not 
delay and immediately take part in helping. Allah has promised 
great rewards and forgiveness for those who are always the first 
to sacrifice for Islam. 


DON'T COMPLAIN, BE 
PATIENT 


Khabbaab ibn al-Aratt (may Allah be pleased with him) said: 
"We complained to the Messenger of Allaah (peace and blessings 
of Allaah be upon him) when he was reclining on his cloak in the 
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shade of the Ka'bah. We said to him: "Why do you not ask Allah 
to help us (grant us victory)? Why do you not pray to Allah for 
us?" He said, "A man from the people before you would be 
placed in a hole dug for him, then they would bring a saw and 
cut his head in two, yet that would not make him renounce his 
faith. They would use an iron comb to drag the flesh and nerves 
from his bones, yet that would not make him renounce his faith. 
By Allah, this matter will be completed (i.e. Islam will be 
perfected and will prevail) until a rider traveling from Sana’ to 
Hadramawt will fear nobody but Allah or the attack of a wolf on 
his sheep, but you are too impatient." 


Source: Sahih Bukhari. 


The conditions of Muslims may go up and down but Islam will 
always remain on top. We should never lose hope even during 
the most difficult times as Allah is always in control. Surely, 
Allah helps those who are patient. 


ALLAH WILL PROTECT 
ME 


Once Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) was taking rest 
under a tree when he was returning from an expedition and 
hung his sword from the tree. A Non-Muslim person came 
quietly, took hold of the sword and, addressing the Prophet said 
to him: "O Muhammad! now who will save you from my hand?" 
The Prophet heard it, rose up from his seat and said: "Allah will 
save me." Hearing the name of Allah, he was overawed and the 
sword slipped from his hand. The Prophet rose up from his 
place, took the sword into his hand and questioned him: "Now 
who will save you from my hand?" He felt sorry and begged 
apology. The Prophet forgave him. He was so impressed by this 
kindness that he embraced Islam. He then went to his tribesmen 
and expressed that he never found a man better than 
Muhammad (peace be upon him). 
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Source: "The Miracles of the Prophet" by Shaikh Ahmed S. 
Dehalvi; also related in Bukhari and other sources with slight 
variations. 


Related to the protection of the Prophet Muhammad, Allah has 
mentioned in the Quran "O Apostle! proclaim the message 
which has been sent to you from your Lord. If you do not do it, 
you would not have fulfilled and proclaimed this mission. And 
Allah will defend you against men who mean mischief. For 
Allah guides not those who reject faith." (Al Quran 5:67). 


PUNISHMENT OF A LIAR 


Narrated Anas: There was a Christian who embraced Islam and 
read Surat-al-Bagara and Al-Imran, and he used to write (the 
revelations) for the Prophet. Later on he returned to Christianity 
again and he used to say: "Muhammad knows nothing but what 
I have written for him." Then Allah caused him to die, and the 
people buried him, but in the morning they saw that the earth 
had thrown his body out. They said, "This is the act of 
Muhammad and his companions. They dug the grave of our 
companion and took his body out of it because he had run away 
from them." They again dug the grave deeply for him, but in the 
morning they again saw that the earth had thrown his body out. 
They said, "This is an act of Muhammad and his companions. 
They dug the grave of our companion and threw his body 
outside it, for he had run away from them." They dug the grave 
for him as deep as they could, but in the morning they again saw 
that the earth had thrown his body out. So they believed that 
what had befallen him was not done by human beings and had 
to leave him thrown (on the ground). 


Source: Sahih Al Bukhari, Volume 4, Book 56, Number 814. 


F 
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Abdu'l Baha 
(Son and Successor to the Prophet Baha'u'llah who was never 
Photographed or Painted.) 
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i aha’ Teaching Stories 


The Hidden Words of Baha'u'llah, The Baha'i Publishing Trust, U.S., 
1985 


THE HIDDEN WORDS 


Part I.--From the Arabic 
HE IS THE GLORY OF GLORIES 


This is that which hath descended from the realm of glory, 
uttered by the tongue of power and might, and revealed unto 
the Prophets of old. We have taken the inner essence thereof 
and clothed it in the garment of brevity, as a token of grace unto 
the righteous, that they may stand faithful unto the Covenant of 
God, may fulfill in their lives His trust, and in the realm of spirit 
obtain the gem of Divine virtue. 


1. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


My first counsel is this: Possess a pure, kindly and radiant heart, 
that thine may be a sovereignty ancient, 
imperishable and everlasting. 


2. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


The best beloved of all things in My sight is Justice; turn not 
away therefrom if thou desirest Me, and neglect it not that I may 
confide in thee. By its aid thou shalt see with thine own eyes and 
not through the eyes of others, and shalt know of thine own 
knowledge and not through the knowledge of thy neighbor. 
Ponder this in thy heart; how it behooveth thee to be. Verily 
justice is My gift to thee and the sign of My loving-kindness. Set 
it then before thine eyes. 


3. O SON OF MAN! 
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Veiled in My immemorial being and in the ancient eternity of 
My essence, I knew My love for thee; therefore I created thee, 
have engraved on thee Mine image and revealed to thee My 
beauty. 


4. OSON OF MAN! 


I loved thy creation, hence I created thee. Wherefore, do thou 
love Me, that I may name thy name and fill thy soul with the 
spirit of life. 


5. O SON OF BEING! 


Love Me, that I may love thee. If thou lovest Me not, My love 
can in no wise reach thee. Know this, O servant. 


6. O SON OF BEING! 


Thy Paradise is My love; thy heavenly home, reunion with Me. 
Enter therein and tarry not. This is that which hath been 
destined for thee in Our kingdom above and Our exalted 
dominion. 


7. OSON OF MAN! 


If thou lovest Me, turn away from thyself; and if thou seekest My 
pleasure, regard not thine own; that thou mayest die in Me and I 
may eternally live in thee. 


8. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


There is no peace for thee save by renouncing thyself and 
turning unto Me; for it behooveth thee to glory in My name, not 
in thine own; to put thy trust in Me and not in thyself, since I 
desire to be loved alone and above all that is. 


9. O SON OF BEING! 
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My love is My stronghold; he that entereth therein is safe and 
secure, and he that turneth away shall surely stray and perish. 


10. O SON OF UTTERANCE! 

Thou art My stronghold; enter therein that thou mayest abide in 
safety. My love is in thee, know it, that thou mayest find Me 
near unto thee. 


11. O SON OF BEING! 


Thou art My lamp and My light is in thee. Get thou from it thy 
radiance and seek none other than Me. For I have created thee 
rich and have bountifully shed My favor upon thee. 


12. O SON OF BEING! 


With the hands of power I made thee and with the fingers of 
strength I created thee; and within thee have I placed the essence 
of My light. Be thou content with it and seek naught else, for My 
work is perfect and My command is binding. Question it not, 
nor have a doubt thereof. 


13. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


I created thee rich, why dost thou bring thyself down to 
poverty? Noble I made thee, wherewith dost thou abase thyself? 
Out of the essence of knowledge I gave thee being, why seekest 
thou enlightenment from anyone beside Me? Out of the clay of 
love I molded thee, how dost thou busy thyself with another? 
Turn thy sight unto thyself, that thou mayest find Me standing 
within thee, mighty, powerful and self-subsisting. 


14. O SON OF MAN! 


Thou art My dominion and My dominion perisheth not; 
wherefore fearest thou thy perishing? Thou art My light and My 
light shall never be extinguished; why dost thou dread 
extinction? Thou art My glory and My glory fadeth not; thou art 
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My robe and My robe shall never be outworn. Abide then in thy 
love for Me, that thou mayest find Me in the realm of glory. 


15. O SON OF UTTERANCE! 


Turn thy face unto Mine and renounce all save Me; for My 
sovereignty endureth and My dominion perisheth not. If thou 
seekest another than Me, yea, if thou searchest the universe for 
evermore, thy quest will be in vain. 


16. O SON OF LIGHT! 


Forget all save Me and commune with My spirit. This is of the 
essence of My command, therefore turn unto it. 


17. OSON OF MAN! 


Be thou content with Me and seek no other helper. For none but 
Me can ever suffice thee. 


18. O SON OF SPIRIT! 

Ask not of Me that which We desire not for thee, then be content 
with what We have ordained for thy sake, for this is that which 
profiteth thee, if therewith thou dost content thyself. 

19. OSON OF THE WONDROUS VISION! 

I have breathed within thee a breath of My own Spirit, that thou 


mayest be My lover. Why hast thou forsaken Me and sought a 
beloved other than Me? 


20. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


My claim on thee is great, it cannot be forgotten. My grace to 
thee is plenteous, it cannot be veiled. My love has made in thee 
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its home, it cannot be concealed. My light is manifest to thee, it 
cannot be obscured. 


21. OSON OF MAN! 


Upon the tree of effulgent glory I have hung for thee the choicest 
fruits, wherefore hast thou turned away and contented thyself 
with that which is less good? Return then unto that which is 
better for thee in the realm on high. 


22. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


Noble have I created thee, yet thou hast abased thyself. Rise 
then unto that for which thou wast created. 


23. O SON OF THE SUPREME! 


To the eternal I call thee, yet thou dost seek that which perisheth. 
What hath made thee turn away from Our desire and seek thine 
own? 


24. O SON OF MAN! 

Transgress not thy limits, nor claim that which beseemeth thee 
not. Prostrate thyself before the countenance of thy God, the 
Lord of might and power. 


25. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


Vaunt not thyself over the poor, for I lead him on his way and 
behold thee in thy evil plight and confound thee for evermore. 


26. O SON OF BEING! 


How couldst thou forget thine own faults and busy thyself with 
the faults of others? Whoso doeth this is accursed of Me. 


27. O SON OF MAN! 
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Breathe not the sins of others so long as thou art thyself a sinner. 
Shouldst thou transgress this command, accursed wouldst thou 
be, and to this I bear witness. 


28. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


Know thou of a truth: He that biddeth men be just and himself 
committeth iniquity is not of Me, even though he bear My name. 


29. O SON OF BEING! 


Ascribe not to any soul that which thou wouldst not have 
ascribed to thee, and say not that which thou doest not. This is 
My command unto thee, do thou observe it. 


30. O SON OF MAN! 


Deny not My servant should he ask anything from thee, for his 
face is My face; be then abashed before Me. 


31. O SON OF BEING! 


Bring thyself to account each day ere thou art summoned to a 
reckoning; for death, unheralded, shall come upon thee and thou 
shalt be called to give account for thy deeds. 


32. O SON OF THE SUPREME! 


I have made death a messenger of joy to thee. Wherefore dost 
thou grieve? I made the light to shed on thee its splendor. Why 
dost thou veil thyself therefrom? 


33. O SON OF SPIRIT! 
With the joyful tidings of light I hail thee: rejoice! To the court of 
holiness I summon thee; abide therein that thou mayest live in 


peace for evermore. 


34. O SON OF SPIRIT! 
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The spirit of holiness beareth unto thee the joyful tidings of 
reunion; wherefore dost thou grieve? The spirit of power 
confirmeth thee in His cause; why dost thou veil thyself? The 
light of His countenance doth lead thee; how canst thou go 
astray? 


35. O SON OF MAN! 


Sorrow not save that thou art far from Us. Rejoice not save that 
thou art drawing near and returning unto Us. 


36. O SON OF MAN! 


Rejoice in the gladness of thine heart, that thou mayest be 
worthy to meet Me and to mirror forth My beauty. 


37. O SON OF MAN! 


Divest not thyself of My beauteous robe, and forfeit not thy 
portion from My wondrous fountain, lest thou shouldst thirst for 
evermore. 


38. O SON OF BEING! 


Walk in My statutes for love of Me and deny thyself that which 
thou desirest if thou seekest My pleasure. 


39. O SON OF MAN! 


Neglect not My commandments if thou lovest My beauty, and 
forget not My counsels if thou wouldst attain My good pleasure. 


40. OSON OF MAN! 
Wert thou to speed through the immensity of space and traverse 


the expanse of heaven, yet thou wouldst find no rest save in 
submission to Our command and humbleness before Our Face. 
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41. OSON OF MAN! 


Magnify My cause that I may reveal unto thee the mysteries of 
My greatness and shine upon thee with the light of eternity. 


42. O SON OF MAN! 


Humble thyself before Me, that I may graciously visit thee. 
Arise for the triumph of My cause, that while yet on earth thou 
mayest obtain the victory. 


43. O SON OF BEING! 


Make mention of Me on My earth, that in My heaven I may 
remember thee, thus shall Mine eyes and thine be solaced. 


44. O SON OF THE THRONE! 


Thy hearing is My hearing, hear thou therewith. Thy sight is My 
sight, do thou see therewith, that in thine inmost soul thou 
mayest testify unto My exalted sanctity, and I within Myself may 
bear witness unto an exalted station for thee. 


45. O SON OF BEING! 


Seek a martyr's death in My path, content with My pleasure and 
thankful for that which I ordain, that thou mayest repose with 
Me beneath the canopy of majesty behind the tabernacle of 


glory. 
46. O SON OF MAN! 


Ponder and reflect. Is it thy wish to die upon thy bed, or to shed 
thy life-blood on the dust, a martyr in My path, and so become 
the manifestation of My command and the revealer of My light 
in the highest paradise? Judge thou aright, O servant! 


47. OSON OF MAN! 
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By My beauty! To tinge thy hair with thy blood is greater in My 
sight than the creation of the universe and the light of both 
worlds. Strive then t attain this, O servant! 


48. OSON OF MAN! 


For everything there is a sign. The sign of love is fortitude under 
My decree and patience under My trials. 


49. OSON OF MAN! 


The true lover yearneth for tribulation even as doth the rebel for 
forgiveness and the sinful for mercy. 


50. O SON OF MAN! 


If adversity befall thee not in My path, how canst thou walk in 
the ways of them that are content with My pleasure? If trials 
afflict thee not in thy longing to meet Me, how wilt thou attain 
the light in thy love for My beauty? 


51. O SON OF MAN! 


My calamity is My providence, outwardly it is fire and 
vengeance, but inwardly it is light and mercy. Hasten thereunto 
that thou mayest become an eternal light and an immortal spirit. 
This is My command unto thee, do thou observe it. 


52. O SON OF MAN! 


Should prosperity befall thee, rejoice not, and should abasement 
come upon thee, grieve not, for both shall pass away and be no 
more. 


53. O SON OF BEING! 
If poverty overtake thee, be not sad; for in time the Lord of 


wealth shall visit thee. Fear not abasement, for glory shall one 
day rest on thee. 
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54. O SON OF BEING! 


If thine heart be set upon this eternal, imperishable dominion, 
and this ancient, everlasting life, forsake this mortal and fleeting 
sovereignty. 

55. O SON OF BEING! 


Busy not thyself with this world, for with fire We test the gold, 
and with gold We test Our servants. 


56. O SON OF MAN! 


Thou dost wish for gold and I desire thy freedom from it. Thou 
thinkest thyself rich in its possession, and I recognize thy wealth 
in thy sanctity therefrom. By My life! This is My knowledge, 
and that is thy fancy; how can My way accord with thine? 


57. O SON OF MAN! 


Bestow My wealth upon My poor, that in heaven thou mayest 
draw from stores of unfading splendor and treasures of 
imperishable glory. But by My life! To offer up thy soul is a 
more glorious thing couldst thou but see with Mine eye. 


58. O SON OF MAN! 


The temple of being is My throne; cleanse it of all things, that 
there I may be established and there I may abide. 


59. O SON OF BEING! 


Thy heart is My home; sanctify it for My descent. Thy spirit is 
My place of revelation; cleanse it for My manifestation. 


60. O SON OF MAN! 


Put thy hand into My bosom, that I may rise above 
thee, radiant and resplendent. 
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61. O SON OF MAN! 


Ascend unto My heaven, that thou mayest obtain the joy of 
reunion, and from the chalice of imperishable glory quaff the 
peerless wine. 


62. O SON OF MAN! 


Many a day hath passed over thee whilst thou hast busied 
thyself with thy fancies and idle imaginings. How long art thou 
to slumber on thy bed? Lift up thy head from slumber, for the 
Sun hath risen to the zenith, haply it may shine upon thee with 
the light of beauty. 


63. O SON OF MAN! 


The light hath shone on thee from the horizon of the sacred 
Mount and the spirit of enlightenment hath breathed in the Sinai 
of thy heart. Wherefore, free thyself from the veils of idle fancies 
and enter into My court, that thou mayest be fit for everlasting 
life and worthy to meet Me. Thus may death not come upon 
thee, neither weariness nor trouble. 


64. O SON OF MAN! 


My eternity is My creation, I have created it for thee. Make it the 
garment of thy temple. My unity is My handiwork; I have 
wrought it for thee; clothe thyself therewith, that thou mayest be 
to all eternity the revelation of My everlasting being. 


65. O SON OF MAN! 


My majesty is My gift to thee, and My grandeur the token of My 
mercy unto thee. That which beseemeth Me none shall 
understand, nor can anyone recount. Verily, I have preserved it 
in My hidden storehouses and in the treasuries of My command, 
as a sign of My loving-kindness unto My servants and My mercy 
unto My people. 
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66. O CHILDREN OF THE DIVINE AND 
INVISIBLE ESSENCE! 


Ye shall be hindered from loving Me and souls shall be 
perturbed as they make mention of Me. For minds cannot grasp 
Me nor hearts contain Me. 


67. O SON OF BEAUTY! 


By My spirit and by My favor! By My mercy and by My beauty! 
All that I have revealed unto thee with the tongue of power, and 
have written for thee with the pen of might, hath been in 
accordance with thy capacity and understanding, not with My 
state and the melody of My voice. 


68. O CHILDREN OF MEN! 


Know ye not why We created you all from the same dust? That 
no one should exalt himself over the other. Ponder at all times in 
your hearts how ye were created. Since We have created you all 
from one same substance it is incumbent on you to be even as 
one soul, to walk with the same feet, eat with the same mouth 
and dwell in the same land, that from your inmost being, by 
your deeds and actions, the signs of oneness and the essence of 
detachment may be made manifest. Such is My counsel to you, 
O concourse of light! Heed ye this counsel that ye may obtain 
the fruit of holiness from the tree of wondrous glory. 


69. O YE SONS OF SPIRIT! 


Ye are My treasury, for in you I have treasured the pearls of My 
mysteries and the gems of My knowledge. Guard them from the 
strangers amidst My servants and from the ungodly amongst 
My people. 


70. O SON OF HIM THAT STOOD BY HIS OWN 
ENTITY IN THE KINGDOM OF HIS SELF! 
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Know thou, that I have wafted unto thee all the fragrances of 
holiness, have fully revealed to thee My word, have perfected 
through thee My bounty and have desired for thee that which I 
have desired for My Self. Be then content with My pleasure and 
thankful unto Me. 


71. OSON OF MAN! 


Write all that We have revealed unto thee with the ink of light 
upon the tablet of thy spirit. Should this not be in thy power, 
then make thine ink of the essence of thy heart. If this thou canst 
not do, then write with that crimson ink that hath been shed in 
My path. Sweeter indeed is this to Me than all else, that its light 
may endure for ever. 


Part II.--From the Persian 
IN THE NAME OF THE LORD OF UTTERANCE, THE 
MIGHTY 


1. O YE PEOPLE THAT HAVE MINDS TO KNOW 
AND EARS TO HEAR! 


The first call of the Beloved is this: O mystic nightingale! Abide 
not but in the rose-garden of the spirit. O messenger of the 
Solomon of love! Seek thou no shelter except in the Sheba of the 
well-beloved, and O immortal phoenix! dwell not save on the 
mount of faithfulness. Therein is thy habitation, if on the wings 
of thy soul thou soarest to the realm of the infinite and seekest to 
attain thy goal. 


2. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


The bird seeketh its nest; the nightingale the charm of the rose; 
whilst those birds, the hearts of men, content with transient dust, 
have strayed far from their eternal nest, and with eyes turned 
towards the slough of heedlessness are bereft of the glory of the 
divine presence. Alas! How strange and pitiful; for a mere 
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cupful, they have turned away from the billowing seas of the 
Most High, and remained far from the most effulgent horizon. 


3. O FRIEND! 


In the garden of thy heart plant naught but the rose of love, and 
from the nightingale of affection and desire loosen not thy hold. 
Treasure the companionship of the righteous and eschew all 
fellowship with the ungodly. 


4. O SON OF JUSTICE! 


Whither can a lover go but to the land of his beloved? and what 
seeker findeth rest away from his heart's desire? To the true 
lover reunion is life, and separation is death. His breast is void 
of patience and his heart hath no peace. A myriad lives he 
would forsake to hasten to the abode of his beloved. 


5. O SON OF DUST! 


Verily I say unto thee: Of all men the most negligent 

is he that disputeth idly and seeketh to advance himself over his 
brother. Say, O brethren! Let deeds, not words, be your 
adorning. 


6. O SON OF EARTH! 


Know, verily, the heart wherein the least remnant of envy yet 
lingers, shall never attain My everlasting dominion, nor inhale 
the sweet savors of holiness breathing from My kingdom of 
sanctity. 


7. OSON OF LOVE! 
Thou art but one step away from the glorious heights above and 


from the celestial tree of love. Take thou one pace and with the 
next advance into the immortal realm and enter the pavilion of 
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eternity. Give ear then to that which hath been revealed by the 
pen of glory. 


8. O SON OF GLORY! 


Be swift in the path of holiness, and enter the heaven of 
communion with Me. Cleanse thy heart with the burnish of the 
spirit, and hasten to the court of the Most High. 


9. O FLEETING SHADOW! 


Pass beyond the baser stages of doubt and rise to the exalted 
heights of certainty. Open the eye of truth, that thou mayest 
behold the veilless Beauty and exclaim: Hallowed be the Lord, 
the most excellent of all creators! 


10. O SON OF DESIRE! 


Give ear unto this: Never shall mortal eye recognize the 
everlasting Beauty, nor the lifeless heart delight in aught but in 
the withered bloom. For like seeketh like, and taketh pleasure in 
the company of its kind. 


11. O SON OF DUST! 


Blind thine eyes, that thou mayest behold My beauty; stop thine 
ears, that thou mayest hearken unto the sweet melody of My 
voice; empty thyself of all learning, that thou mayest partake of 
My knowledge; and sanctify thyself from riches, that thou 
mayest obtain a lasting share from the ocean of My eternal 
wealth. Blind thine eyes, that is, to all save My beauty; stop 
thine ears to all save My word; empty thyself of all learning save 
the knowledge of Me; that with a clear vision, a pure heart and 
an attentive ear thou mayest enter the court of My holiness. 


12. O MAN OF TWO VISIONS! 
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Close one eye and open the other. Close one to the world and all 
that is therein, and open the other to the hallowed beauty of the 
Beloved. 


13. O MY CHILDREN! 


I fear lest, bereft of the melody of the dove of heaven, ye will 
sink back to the shades of utter loss, and, never having gazed 
upon the beauty of the rose, return to water and clay. 


14. O FRIENDS! 


Abandon not the everlasting beauty for a beauty that must die, 
and set not your affections on this mortal world of dust. 


15. O SON OF SPIRIT! 


The time cometh, when the nightingale of holiness will no longer 
unfold the inner mysteries and ye will all be bereft of the 
celestial melody and of the voice from on high. 


16. O ESSENCE OF NEGLIGENCE! 


Myriads of mystic tongues find utterance in one speech, and 
myriads of hidden mysteries are revealed in a single melody; 
yet, alas, there is no ear to hear, nor heart to understand. 


17. O COMRADES! 


The gates that open on the Placeless stand wide and the 
habitation of the loved one is adorned with the lovers' blood, yet 
all but a few remain bereft of this celestial city, and even of these 
few, none but the smallest handful hath been found with a pure 
heart and sanctified spirit. 


18. O YE DWELLERS IN THE HIGHEST 
PARADISE! 
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Proclaim unto the children of assurance that within the realms of 
holiness, nigh unto the celestial paradise, a new garden hath 
appeared, round which circle the denizens of the realm on high 
and the immortal dwellers of the exalted paradise. Strive, then, 
that ye may attain that station, that ye may unravel the mysteries 
of love from its wind-flowers and learn the secret of divine and 
consummate wisdom from its eternal fruits. Solaced are the eyes 
of them that enter and abide therein! 


19. O MY FRIENDS! 


Have ye forgotten that true and radiant morn, when in those 
hallowed and blessed surroundings ye were all gathered in My 
presence beneath the shade of the tree of life, which is planted in 
the all-glorious paradise? Awe-struck ye listened as I gave 
utterance to these three most holy words: O friends! Prefer not 
your will to Mine, never desire that which I have not desired for 
you, and approach Me not with lifeless hearts, defiled with 
worldly desires and cravings. Would ye but sanctify your souls, 
ye would at this present hour recall that place and those 
surroundings, and the truth of My utterance should be made 
evident unto all of you. In the eighth of the most holy lines, in 
the fifth Tablet of Paradise, He saith: 


20. O YE THAT ARE LYING AS DEAD ON THE 
COUCH OF HEEDLESSNESS! 


Ages have passed and your precious lives are well-nigh ended, 
yet not a single breath of purity hath reached Our court of 
holiness from you. Though immersed in the ocean of misbelief, 
yet with your lips ye profess the one true faith of God. Him 
whom I abhor ye have loved, and of My foe ye have made a 
friend. Notwithstanding, ye walk on My earth complacent and 
self-satisfied, heedless that My earth is weary of you and 
everything within it shunneth you. Were ye but to open your 
eyes, ye would, in truth, prefer a myriad griefs unto this joy, and 
would count death itself better than this life. 


21. O MOVING FORM OF DUST! 
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I desire communion with thee, but thou wouldst put no trust in 
Me. The sword of thy rebellion hath felled the tree of thy hope. 
At all times I am near unto thee, but thou art ever far from Me. 
Imperishable glory I have chosen for thee, yet boundless shame 
thou hast chosen for thyself. While there is yet time, return, and 
lose not thy chance. 


22. O SON OF DESIRE! 


The learned and the wise have for long years striven and failed 
to attain the presence of the All-Glorious; they have spent their 
lives in search of Him, yet did not behold the beauty of His 
countenance. Thou without the least effort didst attain thy goal, 
and without search hast obtained the object of thy quest. Yet, 
notwithstanding, thou didst remain so wrapt in the veil of self, 
that thine eyes beheld not the beauty of the Beloved, nor did thy 
hand touch the hem of His robe. Ye that have eyes, behold and 
wonder. 


23. O DWELLERS IN THE CITY OF LOVE! 


Mortal blasts have beset the everlasting candle, and the beauty 
of the celestial Youth is veiled in the darkness of dust. The chief 
of the monarchs of love is wronged by the people of tyranny and 
the dove of holiness lies prisoned in the talons of owls. The 
dwellers in the pavilion of glory and the celestial concourse 
bewail and lament, while ye repose in the realm of negligence, 
and esteem yourselves as of the true friends. How vain are your 
imaginings! 


24. O YE THAT ARE FOOLISH, YET HAVE A 
NAME TO BE WISE! 


Wherefore do ye wear the guise of shepherds, when inwardly ye 
have become wolves, intent upon My flock? Ye are even as the 
star, which riseth ere the dawn, and which, though it seem 
radiant and luminous, leadeth the wayfarers of My city astray 
into the paths of perdition. 
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25. O YE SEEMING FAIR YET INWARDLY FOUL! 


Ye are like clear but bitter water, which to outward seeming is 
crystal pure but of which, when tested by the divine Assayer, 
not a drop is accepted. Yea, the sun beam falls alike upon the 
dust and the mirror, yet differ they in reflection even as doth the 
star from the earth: nay, immeasurable is the difference! 


26. O MY FRIEND IN WORD! 


Ponder awhile. Hast thou ever heard that friend and foe should 
abide in one heart? Cast out then the stranger, that the Friend 
may enter His home. 


27. O SON OF DUST! 


All that is in heaven and earth I have ordained for thee, except 
the human heart, which I have made the habitation of My beauty 
and glory; yet thou didst give My home and dwelling to another 
than Me; and whenever the manifestation of My holiness sought 
His own abode, a stranger found He there, and, homeless, 
hastened unto the sanctuary of the Beloved. Notwithstanding I 
have concealed thy secret and desired not thy shame. 


28. O ESSENCE OF DESIRE! 


At many a dawn have I turned from the realms of the Placeless 
unto thine abode, and found thee on the bed of ease busied with 
others than Myself. Thereupon, even as the flash of the spirit, I 
returned to the realms of celestial glory and breathed it not in 
My retreats above unto the hosts of holiness. 


29. O SON OF BOUNTY! 


Out of the wastes of nothingness, with the clay of My command 
I made thee to appear, and have ordained for thy training every 
atom in existence and the essence of all created things. Thus, ere 
thou didst issue from thy mother's womb, I destined for thee 
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two founts of gleaming milk, eyes to watch over thee, and hearts 
to love thee. Out of My loving-kindness, 'neath the shade of My 
mercy I nurtured thee, and guarded thee by the essence of My 
grace and favor. And My purpose in all this was that thou 
mightest attain My everlasting dominion and become worthy of 
My invisible bestowals. And yet heedless thou didst remain, 
and when fully grown, thou didst neglect all My bounties and 
occupied thyself with thine idle imaginings, in such wise that 
thou didst become wholly forgetful, and, turning away from the 
portals of the Friend didst abide within the courts of My enemy. 


30. O BOND SLAVE OF THE WORLD! 


Many a dawn hath the breeze of My loving-kindness wafted 
over thee and found thee upon the bed of heedlessness fast 
asleep. Bewailing then thy plight it returned whence it came. 


31. O SON OF EARTH! 


Wouldst thou have Me, seek none other than Me; and wouldst 
thou gaze upon My beauty, close thine eyes to the world and all 
that is therein; for My will and the will of another than Me, even 
as fire and water, cannot dwell together in one heart. 


32. O BEFRIENDED STRANGER! 


The candle of thine heart is lighted by the hand of My power, 
quench it not with the contrary winds of self and passion. The 
healer of all thine ills is remembrance of Me, forget it not. Make 
My love thy treasure and cherish it even as thy very sight and 
life. 


33. O MY BROTHER! 


Hearken to the delightsome words of My honeyed tongue, and 
quaff the stream of mystic holiness from My sugar-shedding 
lips. Sow the seeds of My divine wisdom in the pure soil of thy 
heart, and water them with the water of certitude, that the 
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hyacinths of My knowledge and wisdom may spring up fresh 
and green in the sacred city of thy heart. 


34. O DWELLERS OF MY PARADISE! 


With the hands of loving-kindness I have planted in the holy 
garden of paradise the young tree of your love and friendship, 
and have watered it with the goodly showers of My tender 
grace; now that the hour of its fruiting is come, strive that it may 
be protected, and be not consumed with the flame of desire and 
passion. 


35. O MY FRIENDS! 

Quench ye the lamp of error, and kindle within your hearts the 
everlasting torch of divine guidance. For ere long the assayers of 
mankind shall, in the holy presence of the Adored, accept 
naught but purest virtue and deeds of stainless holiness. 


36. O SON OF DUST! 


The wise are they that speak not unless they obtain a hearing, 
even as the cup-bearer, who proffereth not his cup till he findeth 
a seeker, and the lover who crieth not out from the depths of his 
heart until he gazeth upon the beauty of his beloved. Wherefore 
sow the seeds of wisdom and knowledge in the pure soil of the 
heart, and keep them hidden, till the hyacinths of divine wisdom 
spring from the heart and not from mire and clay. In the first line 
of the Tablet it is recorded and written, and within the sanctuary 
of the tabernacle of God is hidden: 


37. O MY SERVANT! 


Abandon not for that which perisheth an everlasting dominion, 
and cast not away celestial sovereignty for a worldly desire. 
This is the river of everlasting life that hath flowed from the 
well-spring of the pen of the merciful; well is it with them that 
drink! 


38. O SON OF SPIRIT! 
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Burst thy cage asunder, and even as the phoenix of love soar into 
the firmament of holiness. Renounce thyself and, filled with the 
spirit of mercy, abide in the realm of celestial sanctity. 


39. O OFFSPRING OF DUST! 


Be not content with the ease of a passing day, and deprive not 
thyself of everlasting rest. Barter not the garden of eternal 
delight for the dust-heap of a mortal world. Up from thy prison 
ascend unto the glorious meads above, and from thy mortal cage 
wing thy flight unto the paradise of the Placeless. 


40. O MY SERVANT! 


Free thyself from the fetters of this world, and loose thy soul 
from the prison of self. Seize thy chance, for it will come to thee 
no more. 


41. OSON OF MY HANDMAID! 


Didst thou behold immortal sovereignty, thou wouldst strive to 
pass from this fleeting world. But to conceal the one from thee 
and to reveal the other is a mystery which none but the pure in 
heart can comprehend. 


42. O MY SERVANT! 


Purge thy heart from malice and, innocent of envy, enter the 
divine court of holiness. 


43. O MY FRIENDS! 


Walk ye in the ways of the good pleasure of the Friend, and 
know that His pleasure is in the pleasure of His creatures. That 
is: no man should enter the house of his friend save at his 
friend's pleasure, nor lay hands upon his treasures nor prefer his 
own will to his friend's, and in no wise seek an advantage over 
him. Ponder this, ye that have insight! 
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44. O COMPANION OF MY THRONE! 


Hear no evil, and see no evil, abase not thyself, neither sigh and 
weep. Speak no evil, that thou mayest not hear it spoken unto 
thee, and magnify not the faults of others that thine own faults 
may not appear great; and wish not the abasement of anyone, 
that thine own abasement be not exposed. Live then the days of 
thy life, that are less than a fleeting moment, with thy mind 
stainless, thy heart unsullied, thy thoughts pure, and thy nature 
sanctified, so that, free and content, thou mayest put away this 
mortal frame, and repair unto the mystic paradise and abide in 
the eternal kingdom for evermore. 


45. ALAS! ALAS! O LOVERS OF WORLDLY 
DESIRE! 


Even as the swiftness of lightning ye have passed by the Beloved 
One, and have set your hearts on satanic fancies. Ye bow the 
knee before your vain imagining, and call it truth. Ye turn your 
eyes towards the thorn, and name it a flower. Not a pure breath 
have ye breathed, nor hath the breeze of detachment been 
wafted from the meadows of your hearts. Ye have cast to the 
winds the loving counsels of the Beloved and have effaced them 
utterly from the tablet of your hearts, and even as the beasts of 
the field, ye move and have your being within the pastures of 
desire and passion. 


46. O BRETHREN IN THE PATH! 


Wherefore have ye neglected the mention of the Loved One, and 
kept remote from His holy presence? The essence of beauty is 
within the peerless pavilion, set upon the throne of glory, whilst 
ye busy yourselves with idle contentions. The sweet savors of 
holiness are breathing and the breath of bounty is wafted, yet ye 
are all sorely afflicted and deprived thereof. Alas for you and 
for them that walk in your ways and follow in your footsteps! 


47. O CHILDREN OF DESIRE! 
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Put away the garment of vainglory, and divest yourselves of the 
attire of haughtiness. In the third of the most holy lines writ and 
recorded in the Ruby Tablet by the pen of the unseen this is 
revealed: 


48. O BRETHREN! 


Be forbearing one with another and set not your affections on 
things below. Pride not yourselves in your glory, and be not 
ashamed of abasement. By My beauty! I have created all things 
from dust, and to dust will I return them again. 


49. O CHILDREN OF DUST! 


Tell the rich of the midnight sighing of the poor, lest 
heedlessness lead them into the path of destruction, and deprive 
them of the Tree of Wealth. To give and to be generous are 
attributes of Mine; well is it with him that adorneth himself with 
My virtues. 


50. O QUINTESSENCE OF PASSION! 


Put away all covetousness and seek contentment; for the 
covetous hath ever been deprived, and the contented hath ever 
been loved and praised. 


51. O SON OF MY HANDMAID! 


Be not troubled in poverty nor confident in riches, for poverty is 
followed by riches, and riches are followed by poverty. Yet to be 
poor in all save God is a wondrous gift, belittle not the value 
thereof, for in the end it will make thee rich in God, and thus 
thou shalt know the meaning of the utterance, "In truth ye are 
the poor," and the holy words, "God is the all-possessing," shall 
even as the true morn break forth gloriously resplendent upon 
the horizon of the lover's heart, and abide secure on the throne of 
wealth. 
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52. O CHILDREN OF NEGLIGENCE AND 
PASSION! 


Ye have suffered My enemy to enter My house and have cast out 
My friend, for ye have enshrined the love of another than Me in 
your hearts. Give ear to the sayings of the Friend and turn 
towards His paradise. Worldly friends, seeking their own good, 
appear to love one the other, whereas the true Friend hath loved 
and doth love you for your own sakes; indeed He hath suffered 
for your guidance countless afflictions. Be not disloyal to such a 
Friend, nay rather hasten unto Him. Such is the daystar of the 
word of truth and faithfulness, that hath dawned above the 
horizon of the pen of the Lord of all names. Open your ears that 
ye may hearken unto the word of God, the Help in peril, the Self- 
existent. 


53. O YE THAT PRIDE YOURSELVES ON 
MORTAL RICHES! 


Know ye in truth that wealth is a mighty barrier between the 
seeker and his desire, the lover and his beloved. The rich, but for 
a few, shall in no wise attain the court of His presence nor enter 
the city of content and resignation. Well is it then with him, 
who, being rich, is not hindered by his riches from the eternal 
kingdom, nor deprived by them of imperishable dominion. By 
the Most Great Name! The splendor of such a wealthy man shall 
illuminate the dwellers of heaven even as the sun enlightens the 
people of the earth! 


54. O YE RICH ONES ON EARTH! 


The poor in your midst are My trust; guard ye My trust, and be 
not intent only on your own ease. 


55. O SON OF PASSION! 


Cleanse thyself from the defilement of riches and in perfect 
peace advance into the realm of poverty; that from the well- 
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spring of detachment thou mayest quaff the wine of immortal 
life. 


56. O MY SON! 


The company of the ungodly increaseth sorrow, whilst 
fellowship with the righteous cleanseth the rust from off the 
heart. He that seeketh to commune with God, let him betake 
himself to the companionship of His loved ones; and he that 
desireth to hearken unto the word of God, let him give ear to the 
words of His chosen ones. 


57. O SON OF DUST! 


Beware! Walk not with the ungodly and seek not fellowship 
with him, for such companionship turneth the radiance of the 
heart into infernal fire. 


58. O SON OF MY HANDMAID! 


Wouldst thou seek the grace of the Holy Spirit, enter into 
fellowship with the righteous, for he hath drunk the cup of 
eternal life at the hands of the immortal Cup-bearer and even as 
the true morn doth quicken and illumine the hearts of the dead. 


59. O HEEDLESS ONES! 


Think not the secrets of hearts are hidden, nay, know ye of a 
certainty that in clear characters they are engraved and are 
openly manifest in the holy Presence. 


60. O FRIENDS! 


Verily I say, whatsoever ye have concealed within your hearts is 
to Us open and manifest as the day; but that it is hidden is of 
Our grace and favor, and not of your deserving. 


61. O SON OF MAN! 
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A dewdrop out of the fathomless ocean of My mercy I have shed 
upon the peoples of the world, yet found none turn thereunto, 
inasmuch as every one hath turned away from the celestial wine 
of unity unto the foul dregs of impurity, and, content with 
mortal cup, hath put away the chalice of immortal beauty. Vile 
is that wherewith he is contented. 


62. O SON OF DUST! 


Turn not away thine eyes from the matchless wine of the 
immortal Beloved, and open them not to foul and mortal dregs. 
Take from the hands of the divine Cup-bearer the chalice of 
immortal life, that all wisdom may be thine, and that thou 
mayest hearken unto the mystic voice calling from the realm of 
the invisible. Cry aloud, ye that are of low aim! Wherefore have 
ye turned away from My holy and immortal wine unto 
evanescent water? 


63. O YE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD! 


Know, verily, that an unforeseen calamity followeth you, and 
grievous retribution awaited you. Think not that which ye have 
committed hath been effaced in My sight. By My beauty! All 
your doings hath My pen graven with open characters upon 
tablets of chrysolite. 


64. O OPPRESSORS ON EARTH! 


Withdraw your hands from tyranny, for I have pledged Myself 
not to forgive any man's injustice. This is My covenant which I 
have irrevocably decreed in the preserved tablet and sealed with 
My seal. 


65. O REBELLIOUS ONES! 


My forbearance hath emboldened you and My long-suffering 
hath made you negligent, in such wise that ye have spurred on 
the fiery charger of passion into perilous ways that lead unto 
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destruction. Have ye thought Me heedless or that I was 
unaware? 


66. O EMIGRANTS! 

The tongue I have designed for the mention of Me, defile it not 
with detraction. If the fire of self overcome you, remember your 
own faults and not the faults of My creatures, inasmuch as every 
one of you knoweth his own self better than he knoweth others. 


67. O CHILDREN OF FANCY! 


Know, verily, that while the radiant dawn breaketh above the 
horizon of eternal holiness, the satanic secrets and deeds done in 
the gloom of night shall be laid bare and manifest before the 
peoples of the world. 


68. O WEED THAT SPRINGETH OUT OF DUST! 


Wherefore have not these soiled hands of thine touched first 
thine own garment, and why with thine heart defiled with desire 
and passion dost thou seek to commune with Me and to enter 
My sacred realm? Far, far are ye from that which ye desire. 


69. O CHILDREN OF ADAM! 


Holy words and pure and goodly deeds ascend unto the heaven 
of celestial glory. Strive that your deeds may be cleansed from 
the dust of self and hypocrisy and find favor at the court of 
glory; for ere long the assayers of mankind shall, in the holy 
presence of the Adored One, accept naught but absolute virtue 
and deeds of stainless purity. This is the daystar of wisdom and 
of divine mystery that hath shone above the horizon of the 
divine will. Blessed are they that turn thereunto. 


70. O SON OF WORLDLINESS! 
Pleasant is the realm of being, wert thou to attain thereto; 


glorious is the domain of eternity, shouldst thou pass beyond the 
world of mortality; sweet is the holy ecstasy if thou drinkest of 
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the mystic chalice from the hands of the celestial Youth. 
Shouldst thou attain this station, thou wouldst be freed from 
destruction and death, from toil and sin. 


71. O MY FRIENDS! 


Call ye to mind that covenant ye have entered into with Me 
upon Mount Paran, situate within the hallowed precincts of 
Zaman. I have taken to witness the concourse on high and the 
dwellers in the city of eternity, yet now none do I find faithful 
unto the covenant. Of a certainty pride and rebellion have 
effaced it from the hearts, in such wise that no trace thereof 
remaineth. Yet knowing this, I waited and disclosed it not. 


72. O MY SERVANT! 


Thou art even as a finely tempered sword concealed in the 
darkness of its sheath and its value hidden from the artificer's 
knowledge. Wherefore come forth from the sheath of self and 
desire that thy worth may be made resplendent and manifest 
unto all the world. 

73. O MY FRIEND! 


Thou art the daystar of the heavens of My holiness, let not the 
defilement of the world eclipse thy splendor. Rend asunder the 
veil of heedlessness, that from behind the clouds thou mayest 
emerge resplendent and array all things with the apparel of life. 


74. O CHILDREN OF VAINGLORY! 


For a fleeting sovereignty ye have abandoned My imperishable 
dominion, and have adorned yourselves with the gay livery of 
the world and made of it your boast. By My beauty! All will I 
gather beneath the one-colored covering of the dust and efface 
all these diverse colors save them that choose My own, and that 
is purging from every color. 


75. O CHILDREN OF NEGLIGENCE! 
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Set not your affections on mortal sovereignty and rejoice not 
therein. Ye are even as the unwary bird that with full confidence 
warbleth upon the bough; till of a sudden the fowler Death 
throws it upon the dust, and the melody, the form and the color 
are gone, leaving not a trace. Wherefore take heed, O 
bondslaves of desire! 


76. OSON OF MY HANDMAID! 


Guidance hath ever been given by words, and now it is given by 
deeds. Every one must show forth deeds that are pure and holy, 
for words are the property of all alike, whereas such deeds as 
these belong only to Our loved ones. Strive then with heart and 
soul to distinguish yourselves by your deeds. In this wise We 
counsel you in this holy and resplendent tablet. 


77. O SON OF JUSTICE! 


In the night-season the beauty of the immortal Being hath 
repaired from the emerald height of fidelity unto the Sadratu'l- 
Muntaha, and wept with such a weeping that the concourse on 
high and the dwellers of the realms above wailed at His 
lamenting. Whereupon there was asked, Why the wailing and 
weeping? He made reply: As bidden I waited expectant upon 
the hill of faithfulness, yet inhaled not from them that dwell on 
earth the fragrance of fidelity. Then summoned to return I 
beheld, and lo! certain doves of holiness were sore tried within 
the claws of the dogs of earth. Thereupon the Maid of heaven 
hastened forth unveiled and resplendent from Her mystic 
mansion, and asked of their names, and all were told but one. 
And when urged, the first letter thereof was uttered, whereupon 
the dwellers of the celestial chambers rushed forth out of their 
habitation of glory. And whilst the second letter was 
pronounced they fell down, one and all, upon the dust. At that 
moment a voice was heard from the inmost shrine: "Thus far and 
no farther." Verily We bear witness to that which they have 
done and now are doing. 


78. O SON OF MY HANDMAID! 
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Quaff from the tongue of the merciful the stream of divine 
mystery, and behold from the dayspring of divine utterance the 
unveiled splendor of the daystar of wisdom. Sow the seeds of 
My divine wisdom in the pure soil of the heart, and water them 
with the waters of certitude, that the hyacinths of knowledge 
and wisdom may spring up fresh and green from the holy city of 
the heart. 


79. O SON OF DESIRE! 


How long wilt thou soar in the realms of desire? Wings have I 
bestowed upon thee, that thou mayest fly to the realms of mystic 
holiness and not the regions of satanic fancy. The comb, too, 
have I given thee that thou mayest dress My raven locks, and not 
lacerate My throat. 


80. O MY SERVANTS! 


Ye are the trees of My garden; ye must give forth goodly and 
wondrous fruits, that ye yourselves and others may profit 
therefrom. Thus it is incumbent on every one to engage in crafts 
and professions, for therein lies the secret of wealth, O men of 
understanding! For results depend upon means, and the grace 
of God shall be all-sufficient unto you. Trees that yield no fruit 
have been and will ever be for the fire. 


81. O MY SERVANT! 


The basest of men are they that yield no fruit on earth. Such 
men are verily counted as among the dead, nay better are the 
dead in the sight of God than those idle and worthless souls. 


82. O MY SERVANT! 


The best of men are they that earn a livelihood by their calling 
and spend upon themselves and upon their kindred for the love 
of God, the Lord of all worlds. The mystic and wondrous Bride, 
hidden ere this beneath the veiling of utterance, hath now, by the 
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grace of God and His divine favor, been made manifest even as 
the resplendent light shed by the beauty of the Beloved. I bear 
witness, O friends! that the favor is complete, the argument 
fulfilled, the proof manifest and the evidence established. Let it 
now be seen what your endeavors in the path of detachment will 
reveal. In this wise hath the divine favor been fully vouchsafed 
unto you and unto them that are in heaven and on earth. All 
praise to God, the Lord of all Worlds. 
The Hidden Words, Baha'u'llah, Baha'i Publishing Trust, 1994 
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Hindu Teaching Stories 
From Old Deccan Days, By Mary Frere, [1868], OR, HINDOO FAIRY 
LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA, Collected From Oral 
Tradition, With an Introduction and Notes by Sir Bartle Frere, 
Illustrated by C.F. Frere, London, J. Murray, [1868] 


Jewish Teaching Stories 


The Great March, by Rose G. Lurie, [1931, copyright not renewed], This 
is a collection of Post-Biblical Jewish stories, written for 3rd to 4th 
graders. However, this book is also thoroughly enjoyable for adults, not 
the least because of the finely-drawn illustrations. The anecdotes 
include sublime Talmudic humor, tales of resistance to injustice and 
persecution, and profound spiritual lessons. It also includes many 
incidents of cooperation between Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 
Written in a time of looming peril for Jewish people, this book is still 
meaningful to people of all faiths today, Illustrations by Todros Geller, 
THE UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, NEW 
YORK, [1931. copyright not renewed] 


Zoroastrian Teaching Stories 


Pahlavi Texts, Translated from the Gujarati by Dhun Madon and Cyrus 
Madon, Sidney Australia, 1999. 


yuddhist Teaching Stories 


JATAKA TALES, by Ellen C. Babbitt, [1912], JATAKA TALES, Re-Told 
by Ellen C. Babbitt, With illustrations by Ellsworth Young, New York, 
The Century Co., 1912 


Christian Teaching Stories 


The Parables of Jesus, NIV Translation 
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Native American Teaching Stories 


Indian Why Stories, SPARKS FROM WAR EAGLE'S LODGE-FIRE, 
Frank B.Linderman, [CO SKEE SEE CO COT] Published: 1915 


[slamic Teaching Stories 


Various Islamic Texts, Qur'an, Hadith, etc. 


Baha'i Teaching Stories 
The Hidden Words of Baha'u'llah, The Baha'i Publishing Trust, U.S., 
1985 
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